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The Spirit of Christmas finds a perfect embodiment in the 
Waltham watch. No gift crystallizes the refined sentiment of the season so 
perfectly asa Waltham, none combines such qualities of practical usefulness. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


As timekeepers, Waltham watches have no rivals, and for beauty of model and grace 
of design, they are unsurpassed in the watchmaking art. Waltham offers a wide 
selection, from popular priced movements to the new Waltham Premier-Maximus 
at $250—the finest timepiece ever made. The Standard Waltham grades are named: 





The Waltham Riverside 


hasbeen a famous Waltham movement for a full gen- 
eration. It is astrictly high grade movement running 
through various sizes for ladies and gentlemen. All 
19 jewel Riverside movements are tested for temper- 
ature, isochronism and five positions. The River- 
side is a movement of unquestioned reliability. 


The Waltham Colonial 


for professional, business and social life combines 
the highest art with the sound principles of Waltham 
construction. It is a graceful model, made as thin 
as it is safe to make a reliable timepiece. It is 
adjusted, cased at the factory, and assures a watch 
of highest accuracy. Price $37.50 and upwards. 


Make your gift the gift of a lifetime—a Waltham. 


Handsome 
valuable watch lore free on request. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY : . 


Booklet describing various Waltham movements and full of 
Let your Jeweler guide your selection. * 


“Its Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 


oO 


: WALTHAM, MASS. 
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From the painting by Sargent 


THE LATE JOSEPH PULITZER 


(Joseph Pulitzer, who died on October 29, at the age of sixty-four, was justly accorded 
a foremost place among American journalists. A native of Budapest, Hungary, he came 
to America at the age of seventeen and plunged at once into the restless life of the new 
world. It was the last year of our Civil War, and young Pulitzer joined a cavalry regi- 
ment and saw service under Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley. After the war he went 
to St. Louis, studied law, and was admitted to the bar, but soon abandoned that profession 
for a reporter’s job on the Westliche Post, a German newspaper of which Carl Schurz was 
chief editor. Later Pulitzer became managing editor and part proprietor of the paper. 
In the meantime he went into politics, was elected to the Missouri Legislature, and 
joined the Liberal Republican movement of 1872. He was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1874. In 1878 he bought the St. Louis Dispatch and united it with 
the Evening Post as the Post-Dispatch. In 1883 he bought the New York World from Jay 
Gould and entirely transformed the character of that newspaper. Within four years, as 
a result of overwork, he suffered a breakdown in health and the gradual loss of his sight. 
In 1890 he was compelled to relinquish the active editorship of the World, but to the last 
the policy of the paper was guided and controlled by him. For the past twenty years 
Mr. Pulitzer has spent his summers at Bar Harbor and his winters at Jekyl Island, Ga., 
or on the Riviera;-for three years he has spent most of his time on his yacht Liberty. 
Mr. Pulitzer amply endowed a school of journalism in connection with Columbia Univer- 
sity. His sons, Ralph and Joseph Pulitzer, will control the World property.) 
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Pree Only a few generations ago the 
for Liberty and ordinary person was not expected 

Progress tq give time or thought to public 
matters. Kings ruled by divine right, and a 
governing class had prerogatives which it 
exercised for its own benefit. The vast 
majority accepted the political and govern- 
mental arrangements to which they were 
subject, and occupied themselves in their 
own realm of private affairs. They were 
very thankful if they were not too much 
oppressed in their persons and their prop- 
erty, or molested in the quiet pursuit of 
happiness. .Unfortunately the old system 
brought comfort and personal security to 
very few people. Gradually there made its 
way in the world a new sense of personal 
right and a new conception of liberty. There 
followed great public events like the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions. The divine 
right of kings began to be questioned. The 
prerogatives of governing classes were as- 
sailed and steadily impaired. Theories of 
government demanding the “greatest good 
of the greatest number” began to prevail. 
“Public opinion” evolved itself, and began 
to criticize, then slowly to construct. Public 
opinion meant merely that a large number 
of people had become interested in general 
affairs, and that they were judging things by 
the test of the public welfare. They found 
that private prosperity was based upon good 
government. 


AWorld- hese movements of the people 
wide Move- have not been simultaneous 

ment throughout the world, but they 
rest upon the same deep principles of 
human liberty and social progress. This 
is what the great struggle going on it 
China just now signifies to uncounted mil- 
lions of men. Persia and Turkey have 
yielded enough to a growing force of public 


opinion to have created the beginnings of 
representative government. Russia and Ja- 
pan are, each in its own way, giving impor- 
tance to the private ‘individual and lifting 
him into citizenship. In England they are 
about to adopt full manhood suffrage and to 
give Ireland home rule. In Mexico they are 
struggling against painful odds to improve 
governmental conditions and to lift the 
masses of people into a better and more in- 
telligent life. And from New York to Cali- 
fornia the reform movement in politics means 
that same thing in essence, though the de- 
tails are different. 


In the most enlightened countries, 
even to-day, a majority of the 
people are almost wholly ab- 
sorbed in their own private affairs. There 
are great numbers who are always concerned 
about public affairs for their own personal 
reasons; yet there are always some people— 
an increasing multitude—who are patriotic 
enough to be deeply concerned about public 
affairs because they seek the best good of 
their fellow men. It has become a necessary 
condition, in order to have even a passably 
well-regulated country, that the interest in 
public affairs should be widespread and that 
it should be kept as intelligent and as un- 
selfish as possible. Modern life imposes upon 
everybody the duty of good citizenship. 
Good citizenship in the full sense requires a 
constant concern about public matters. Such 
a concern must take some part of a man’s 
time. If good citizens are not willing to give 
time to public affairs for the sake of wise and 
efficient government, it is certain enough that 
a more selfish class of citizens will seize the 
opportunity to control public affairs for pri- 
vate advantage. In England, popular prog- 
ress has had to fight the aristocratic and 
ruling elements, in order to change a govern- 
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ment for the benefit of special classes to a 
government for the welfare of the people. 
In the United States, where we have no 
special classes, the result of negligence always 
is to put governmental affairs under the 
control of professional politicians who manage 
things for their own pecuniary gain. There 
is no country in the world where the rights 
and liberties of the individual citizen are safe 
unless he and his fellows are prepared to fight 
for them, not only on election day but on 
every other day in the year. In some re- 
spects, at this moment, American liberty is 
less secure than Turkish or Russian. 


Politiceg Lnere are times when almost 
und everybody (except the greedy 
teadershiP }eneficiaries) becomes very tired 
of politics. Millions of citizens wish that 
governmental affairs might become so ad- 
justed and settled that they could be for- 
gotten for a while. Must we, they ask them- 
selves, be forever discussing the tariff, the 
trusts, the problems of State and municipal 
administration, and all the other insistent 
questions of politics and human society? 
The only proper answer is in the affirmative. 
Popular responsibility for the general welfare 
has been assumed. And there is no way, 
now, by which responsibility can be shifted 
from the people to a set of ordained rulers, 
without disaster and loss that would be felt 
by every one. The only thing morally possi- 
ble is to build up the intelligence and quality 
of citizenship; to give democracy its scope; 
to let the people see clearly that they must 
gain or lose in accordance with their own 
decisions. There are times when confusion 
seems to prevail in public affairs, and when 
there is no leadership of clear value or high 
authority among those set in public places. 
It happens that this is the case just now in 
the United States. But this is no calamity. 
Our citizens must think, not follow. There 
was never at any time in this country a 
better aiffusion of intelligence. So there is 
no reason for discouragement. The coun- 
try’s problems will have to be threshed out 
by the joint effort of many minds. It is plain 
enough now that there can be no other way. 
The day of dominant personal leadership is 
at an end. Political salvation cannot come 
in that way. Roosevelt stirred the country 
brilliantly and wonderfully, in the sense of 
arousing it to its own duties of effort and 
courage and honesty in government,—all the 
way from the school district up to the work 
of Congress and the’national Administration. 
But Roosevelt felt that as regards most mat- 


ters he was thinking in unison with the best 
thought of vast numbers of his fellow-citizens. 
He well understood that the modern com- 
munity must learn to know its own mind, 
that officials must serve rather than dominate, 
and that there may be more statesmanship 
in the head of some plain farmer who reads 
and ponders than in the head of any official. 


The men at Washington are doing 
about as well as they can, but 
they are all fumbling, more or 
less. The same thing is true in many of our 
State legislatures. Valuable determinations 
can only be reached by the processes of a 
wide-spread public discussion. Every Con- 
gressman must seek the help of the thinking 
people of his own district or State. Few, if 
any, of the great questions before the country 
at the present time are really party questions. 
The office-seekers naturally adhere to their 
own party machinery, because otherwise they 
would have no chance to get the nominations 
or appointments. And many thousands of 
excellent citizens continue to call themselves 
Republicans or Democrats because of tradi- 
tional associations. But party feeling does 
not sway men’s minds as in former years, and 
good government is an ideal that men are 
learning to value more highly than the success 
of their own party. The citizen should be 
outspoken, and he should encourage his Con- 
gressman to be frank and to deal with ques- 
tions on their merits. Some Republican Con- 
gressmen have been afraid to say what they 
really thought about reforming the tariff; and 
some Democratic Congressmen have been 
afraid to say what they thought about the 
best way to deal with railroads, trusts, and 
large corporations. It is usually the fault of 
a Congressman’s constituents when he has to 
play the demagogue. Asa rule the Congress- 
man would like to be allowed to think hon- 
estly and speak sincerely. 


Parties, 
and Real 
/ssues 


“presiden. Or almost a year to come the 
tial Year" Has people of the United States will 

Arrived hear much of politics and public 
questions. The so-called “ Presidential year” 
has its drawbacks. It does, indeed, seem to 
interfere with “business.” But our greatest 
business, after all, is the Government; and it 
needs constant attention. Let every citizen 
take a keen interest in these things, and try to 
arouse those among his neighbors who show 
either cynicism or indifference. It is a time 
for men to be good tempered but exceedingly 
frank. Power in this country rests with the 
people. The politicians do not own the 
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People who are in office have been 


offices. 
put there to attend strictly to their official 
duties, with an eye single to the public wel- 


fare. No man in public office has any mort- 
gage on his job. There is not the slightest 
presumption, under our form of government, 
in favor of the reélection to a public office of 
a man who has been elected once. It is not 
only the right, but it is the duty, of citizens 
in a republic to be outspoken about public 
officials and public affairs. There is no law of 
the land, nor is there any rule of etiquette, 
against criticizing officials. Far from its 
being rude or improper to criticize judges, for 
example, there is no set of men holding office 
in this country who ought to be kept under 
more unsparing scrutiny and who ought to be 
more constantly criticized when, they show 
wrong tendencies, either in motive or logic, 
than men on the bench. 


Let the Com- /-Xecutive officers should be held 
mon Voter be accountable for any lack of close 

Active attention to duty, and their con- 
duct should be as free as that of the judges 
from the taint of favoritism or private motive. 
There has never been a time when the ordi- 
nary citizen had a better chance than now 
to use his voice and his vote for the public 
welfare. This political year means scores of 
thousands of candidates for all kinds of 
elective places. The voter should demand of 
his party that it bring forward the best possi- 
ble candidates, and he should ask the candi- 
dates to express themselves fully as to their 
intentions and their convictions. The voter 
should also demand a voice in the making of 
nominations. The individual member of a 
political party should not permit candidates 
to be selected by star-chamber methods, or 
by machinery that is not responsive to the 
real party sentiment. 


Besides taking a keen interest in 
the affairs of their own com- 
munities, intelligent citizens ought 
to watch closely the course of things at 
Washington. Regardless of anybody’s the- 
ory about the rights and duties of the States, 
this country is a nation. It is as much a 
nation as England, France, and Italy are 
nations. And our national affairs center in 
the national government with its seat at 
Washington. The head of our national gov- 
ernment is the President, and he holds a 
far greater power than any other official per- 
sonage in the entire world. In the school of 
life, and in the general field of official service, 
we train hundreds and even thousands of 


The Presidency 


an 
Its Burdens 
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men to a point where they might be sent to 
Congress, might be called to fill a cabinet 
position, or might otherwise be placed con- 
spicuously in the national service. From 
thousands of men so placed we choose, more 
or less by accident, someone to exercise the 
colossal authority of the President, for a term 
of four years. Before assuming the duties of 
the one supreme office, the individual so 
chosen has not, as a rule, been distinguishable 
above hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of his 
fellow citizens. He has not previously. been 
regarded as a fountain of wisdom, much less 
as an infallible oracle. Yet he is suddenly 
required to exercise almost unlimited power, 
and is expected to assume the réle of mature 
and superior wisdom in respect of a vast 
number of questions which no one man could 
possibly have considered in a thorough way. 
It is a most trying ordeal to which a mere 
human being is subjected, even when he 
holds the strict and constitutional view of his 
prerogatives—and it is also a severe ordeal 
for the country that has to take its chances 
with the man at the helm. The great wonder 
is that it lies in the ordinary American citizen 
to rise to such heights of good judgment as 
to serve through a term of the Presidency 
without bringing disaster upon the country. 
It is not fair to expect the impossible of any 
man placed in such a position. 


A President has such a vast range 
of things to attend to in the ordi- 
nary course of his executive work 
that he cannot properly do the country’s 
thinking for it on public questions, nor can 
he save Congress the trouble of writing the 
country’s laws. In the future the tendency 
will be, in our national government, to give 
longer terms to the experts and shorter terms 
to political heads who are not experts. The 
Agricultural Department has for a long time 
been administered by an expert at the head 
with many experts in association with him, 
and the good results are obvious. It has 
been reported that Secretary Wilson is now 
kept in the cabinet only till such time as the 
President can find a successor. But the 
country has had the benefit of Mr. Wilson’s 
services for nearly fifteen years. Wonderful 
improvements could be made in the Post- 
Office Department if it were put under expert 
business management on a basis of compara- 
tive permanency. The inner organization 
of the English and French departments of 
national government is stable, businesslike, 
and non-political, though political figure- 
heads change often. Thus the recent shifting 


The 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AT THE MINE-SAFETY DEMONSTRATION HELD AT PITTSBURGH ON OCTOBER 31 


(At the right of President Taft is Miss Mabel T. Boardman, head of the American Red Cross Society. 
Next on the right is Dr. J. A. Holmes, Director of the Bureau of Mines. At the left 
of the group is Congressman Barchfeld, of Pittsburgh) 


of portfolios in the British cabinet has made 
no change in the essential working of the 
departments. It is very important under our 
system to keep in mind that the power that 
goes with high office is official but not per- 
sonal. The reélection of Diaz in Mexico, 
term after term, had a tendency to make the 
power he exercised a personal thing, as if he 
were a sort of monarch, rather than a merely 
official thing. 


As the country grows in popula- 
tion and in complexity of social 
and business life, the discretions 
exercised by high officials become ever more 
serious and delicate. The use of the patron- 
age and power of an administration in the 
quest of a further term of office can in many 
ways disturb the poise that is necessary for 
the proper exercise of power, and of the dis- 
cretions that go with high office. However 
it may appear just now, it will become per- 
fectly clear within a dozen years that a Presi- 
dent can serve the country more efficiently if 
he dismisses wholly from his thoughts the 
idea of desiring a second term. It will be 
required that he keep himself scrupulously 
free from all suspicion that he is in any way 


Power 
and Its 
Misuse 


directly or indirectly making use of public 
offices and governmental agencies for his 
own personal reasons. The time will come 
when it will be absolutely impossible for a 
President of the United States to be renomi- 
nated if it can be shown that he has bar- 
gained, directly or indirectly, for the control 
of delegations to the nominating convention, 
or that he has in any way used the powers of 
his great public office for his own political 
ends. The renomination of a President by 
his own party should come so spontaneously 
from the rank and file of the people that no 
one could question it. 


The Presidency is not an expert 
and position, and its chief requisites 
are good judgment, lofty and 
patriotic character, a decisive mind, a broad 
general knowledge of the country, familiarity 
with our governmental system, and well- 
grounded views upon our domestic and for- 
eign problems and relationships. Both par- 
ties have men in considerable number who 
could fill the office of the Presidency in a 
safe and intelligent way if called to the place. 
But neither party possesses any man who is 
competent, in the office of President, to do 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AND SECRETARY MEYER ON THE “MAYFLOWER,” REVIEWING THE FLEET 
OF WARSHIPS IN THE HUDSON RIVER ON NOVEMBER 2 


anything more than the duties strictly im- 
posed upon him by his position. No Moses 
need apply. We want a President who will 
do his own work, and do it well. He cannot 
do that and at the same time be “leader of 
the party” or mentor in general to the coun- 
try. This country has no need of an official 
mentor. Daily duties of public administra- 
tion are so vast and so important that their 
proper fulfilment must engross all the time 
and strength of any incumbent. They can- 
not be performed on wheels, or at a distance 
from the seat of government. Congress, as 
organized in the standing committees of the 
Senate and the House, is in a position to con- 
sider the large public policies which from 
time to time are to find expression in the 
country’slaws. That is what Congress is for. 
It would be unfortunate if a President and his 
administrative assistants,—however energetic 
and well meaning,—should be ‘permitted to 
usurp the functions of the law-making body. 
This is written in no spirit of reproach, but as 
pointing out a marked tendency. There can 
be no safe compromise between our system 
of a separate executive and the British sys- 
tem which unites governing functions. 


Pee: It is not true that men who, for 
Must _ a time, are at the head of a bu- 
Assert Itself reay or a department of adminis- 
tration are the men best qualified to lay 
down the lines of public policy, even as re- 
spects the business of the department in 
which they are working. These officials may 
often make valuable recommendations as to 
administrative details; but they are seldom 
qualified to express final judgment upon the 
larger questions. The lawyers charged for 
the time being with the prosecution of of- 
fenses under federal statutes, as for example 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law, are much too 
close to the details of particular cases to give 
the best formulation of the country’s future 
policy in the matter of regulating monopolis- 
tic combinations. They are in an admirable 
position for making technical suggestions, 
but the very nature of their duties precludes 
them from the exercise of broad judgment in 
the field of legislative policy. The same 
thing is true with regard to almost every 
other department of governmental activity. 
Postal policy cannot be made by transient 
postal employees. The tariff question and 
the trust question, as well as questions of 
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large public concern in every field, must be 
met by open discussion, and handled for the 
country by the law-making branch of the 
Government. No good end is served by the 
attempt to initiate all the country’s legisla- 
tion in the administrative departments. 
When executive officers, whose function is 
not that of legislation, have been so ill- 
advised as to prepare complete drafts of all 
bills affecting general policy, and when they 
insist upon having these bills introduced in 
Congress as avowedly coming from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, they are 
almost certain to be carried away by ex- 
cessive zeal during the subsequent proceed- 
ings. They become so much interested in the 
fate of their pet measures that they yield to 
the temptation of using undue pressure to 
gain their ends; and then at times we have 
the spectacle of members of the Cabinet 
lobbying in the halls of Congress, or bringing 
personal and official influences to bear in all 
sorts of ways to affect the votes of individual 
legislators. 


Under our system of three sepa- 
rate and co-ordinate branches of 
government, the attempt on the 
part of the executive to carry legislation 
through Congress by the use of patronage 
and pressure of various kinds, is only less 
objectionable than would be the use of subtle 
influences to secure decisions of the courts in 
support of the contentions urged by the ad- 
ministration’s law officers. It can be no 
sufficient answer to say that our executives 


Pressure 
Upon 
Congress 
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have always tried to carry their pet measures 
through Congress. These remarks are not 
intended to criticise Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, Mr. Roosevelt, or Mr. Taft. They 
are directed toward a tendency, and not in 
the least are they aimed at any-man. Their 
object is to remind the plain, intelligent 
citizen that he cannot safely abdicate his 
own duty to any extent whatsoever as re- 
spects the policies and the laws of his coun- 
try. The executive duties of the President 
and the heads of the departments are more 
absorbing than are the business tasks or pro- 
fessional duties of the intelligent private 
citizen. It would be preposterous, therefore, 
to assume that the lawyers and the business* 
men of this country could reasonably be 
absolved from their own duty of thinking and 
forming opinions about the regulation of in- 
terstate commerce, merely because the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney-General have been 
formulating views which will be recommended 
to Congress in the form of new statutes com- 
pletely written out. 


Mr. Taft and Mr. Wickersham 
are men of exceptional knowledge 
and mental power; but they have 
not nearly as good a chance, while holding 
their present high offices, to think out what, 
would be the best policy for the country as 
they would have if they were freed from 
official preoccupations and duties and were 
in the ranks of private citizens. No man in 
the executive branch of the Government 
can possibly give as much time to thinking 
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of the Sherman Anti-Trust law and its rela- 
tion to American business as can be given 
by thousands of able and qualified minds 
in every part of the country. These business 
problems are of the utmost importance, and 
they cannot be solved unless good citizens, 
competent to think about them, in every 
part of the country, shall help to guide the 
thoughts and convictions of law-makers 
toward just and workable solutions. 


There are eminent lawyers and 
strong independent thinkers in 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate. This committee began 
on November 15 a series of hearings upon the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law in view of recent 
court decisions. The committee has a con- 
structive purpose, and ‘will welcome the 
opinions of men who have a right to be 
heard, no matter how diverse their views. It 
seems likely that great progress may be made, 
in these months to come, toward the bring- 
ing about of a better understanding of the 
subject itself and the kind of remedy to be 
applied. Many people now believe that 
large corporations, operating throughout the 
country, ought to have their corporate 
methods regulated by the national govern- 
ment. It would seem that some of the worst 
evils of large corporations could be corrected 
at the very outset by a good law, forbidding 
one company to hold stock in another, re- 
quiring honesty in capitalization, and so de- 
vised as to shut out every improper corpor- 
ation from the field of interstate commerce. 
The present situation cannot be permanent. 


The Senate 
Hearings 
on Trusts 


Several years ago we seemed to 
of _ be making hopeful progress to- 
ward some such wise national 
regulation of trusts. But of late a furor for 
prosecutions under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law has seemed to control the official mind. 
It was known, however, by the middle of 
November, that President Taft would recom- 
mend federal incorporation to Congress, and 
discuss amendments to the Anti-Trust law. 
During his great speech-making tour, the 
President had dwelt strongly upon the recent 
court decisions, as having made the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law a satisfactory instrument for 
regulating big business. But public opinion 
seems now strongly inclined in the opposite 
direction. The Hon. Martin W. Littleton, 
now a leader in the Democratic Congress, in 
a powerful address at Pittsburgh on October 
31, took the ground that the Sherman law 
had become too uncertain to be a guide to 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL WICKERSHAM 
(Who is directing a series of prosecutions under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law) 


the business community, and he advocated 
its entire repeal, there being substituted for 
it a law that should define particular offenses 
so that business men might know where they 
stood. Mr. Littleton also advocated a plan 
which would admit corporations to inter- 
state trade only after they had complied with 
preliminaries and had thus become either 
actually or virtually chartered by national 
authority. Mr. Roosevelt has come before 
the public again in a strong statement in 
which he points out the difference between 
breaking up large businesses and regulating 
them in the interest of the public. As a 
matter of fact, the public interest is not 
clearly served by the present method of en- 
forcing the law. 
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(Whose speech on the trust question at Pittsburgh on 
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member of the House Committee now investigating the 
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“trust. We Shall, of course, know better 
busting” after the lapse of time what has 
in Practice been the practical result of the 

suits gained by the Government against cer- 
tain large corporations. Thus the stock- 
holders of the Standard Oil Company are 
required to accept proportionate shares in 
the stock of a large number of the constituent 
concerns, the stock of which has heretofore 
been held by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. For the time being, the re- 
organization seems to be more apparent than 
real. The control of Standard Oil interests 
has not changed. One thing that has been 
gained has been the acquiescence of almost 
every man connected with large industrial 
undertakings in the view that some kind of 
governmental oversight and regulation is 
necessary. It is perceived that the prosecut- 
ing officers and the courts will henceforth do 
their best to enforce whatever laws they may 
find upon the statute books. It seems rea- 
sonable to remark that unless we deal as 
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intelligently with the forces of modern busi- 
ness as governments are dealing in other 
countries, we shall seriously injure ourselves 
while serving no good end whatsoever. These 
are not party problems, and there can be no 
Republican way or Democratic way of regu- 
lating the industrial activities of this country. 
Neither can such questions. be dealt with 
from a sectional standpoint. The West and 
South have no more reason to be opposed to 
trusts than have the East and North. We 


‘ shall not have a wise regulation of large 


corporations unless we have one that is just 
to all citizens and good for all parts of the 
country. If the Democratic party can show 
itself especially energetic and intelligent in 
getting at the facts about the trusts, and in 
formulating sound policies for their regulation, 
the country will recognize and approve such 
evidence of statesmanship. But it will not be 
worth while to try to invent a Democratic 
remedy as opposed to some so-called Re- 
publican remedy. It is reasonable to believe 
that the leading Presidential nominees next 
year will have somewhat similar ideas as to 
the regulation of trusts and large corporations. 


tarit¢ Interest in the trust question will 
_asa __ not, of course, divert public atten- 
tive Issué tion from the tariff issue. The 
Democrats had originally intended to revise 
the tariff in the session of Congress that 
begins on December 4. The extra session of 
the new Congress, called by President Taft last 
spring, compelled the Democratic House to 


‘bring forward its tariff program more rapidly 


than had beenexpected. The country was very 
favorably impressed by the skill with which 
several tariff-reform bills were carried through 
the House by overwhelming majorities and 
through the Senate with decisivemargins. The 
President vetoed these bills on the ground that 
the Tariff Board would have certain reports to 
make by December. It seems probable that 
the Democratic House will again pass tariff 


‘bills not greatly differing from those presented 


by the Underwood committee a few months 
ago. Whether or not the Progressive Repub- 
lican Senators will again act with their Demo- 
cratic colleagues to carry tariff bills through 
the Senate cannot now be stated. It is under- 
stood that the President is prepared to accept 
a certain amount of tariff revision in the case 
of schedules which have been studied by the 
Tariff Commission. But the main facts were 
well enough known already, and tariff re- 
vision is a question of public policy rather 
than one of precise statistics as to domestic 
and foreign costs of production. 
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Nevertheless, it is quite likely 
that the session will adjourn, next 
May or June, with tariff revision 
still pending, so that the subject will have 
prominence in the Presidential campaign that 
is to open with the beginning of July. In the 
last Presidential campaign the Republican 
party promised the country a substantial 
revision of the tariff in case of victory. This 
promise was carried out by the substitution 
of the Payne-Aldrich law for the Dingley law. 
President Taft indorsed the Payne law as a 
reasonable fulfilment of the party’s promise. 
The Republican rank and file, and the coun- 
try at large, did not take this view of the 
matter; and in consequence the country went 
overwhelmingly Democratic last year, and 
the Democrats properly regarded themselves 
as having a mandate to try their hand at 
tariff revision. If the voters should continue 
to hold this view they would elect a Demo- 
cratic President and another Democratic 
CongressS next November, and tariff revision 
could be completed in a special session that 


Tariff 
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GOVERNOR-ELECT EARL BREWER, OF MISSISSIPPI 


would be convened in March, 1913. Nobody 
knows, however, what will happen in the elec- 
tions next fall. The Republican party has 
a habit of being very strong in Presidential 
years, while the chief mission of the Demo- 
cratic party heretofore has been to chasten 
the Republicans in off-year elections. Yet 
the prospect at this time seems much better 
for the Democrats than for the Republicans. 
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Elections Lhe elections last month showed 
last that the disposition of the voters 

to smash party machinery had not 

been changed in the course of a year; and 
Republican machines were especially dam- 
aged. It is true that in the State of New 
York the Republicans have regained the 
legislature, having lost it by an overwhelm- 
ing majority last year. But this is chiefly 





GOVERNOR-ELECT JAMES B. MCCREARY, OF KENTUCKY 


due to the fusion movement in New York 
City against Murphy’s Tammany machine, 
and to the independent vote throughout the 
State which felt it necessary to condemn the 
bad record recently made by the Democrats 
at Albany. In the national election next year 
the State of New York seems likely to give the 
Democrats a plurality, although much will 
depend upon the candidates. The reélection 
of Governor Foss in Massachusetts came at 
the end of a campaign in which national is- 
sues were presented, and the Republicans 
could not regain the ground lost last year. 
New England as a whole, once so strongly 
Republican, is at the present moment Demo- 
cratic, or at least strongly progressive. The 
Republican governor of Rhode Island was 
reélected, however, and it would be quite 
presumptuous to say that with good candi- 
dates and a good platform the Republicans 
would not have a fighting chance everywhere 
in the East next fall. Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and New Mexico elected Democratic gov- 
ernors. In Maryland, Hon. Phillips Lee 
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Goldsborough, the Republican candidate, 
was elected governor; but the contest was 
entirely upon State and local issues, just as it 
was in New York, where Republican victories 
this year bear little or no relation to national 
party lines. It was in various local and 
municipal contests, as in Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, and elsewhere, that independent citi- 
zens and honest men of all parties got to- 
gether to smash corrupt Republican ma- 
chines. And the results were encouraging. 


Philadelphia's L€ Old editorial habit, indigen- 
Healthful ous to American newspapers, of 
considering every local and State 

election with reference to its supposed bear- 
ings on national politics, has outlived the con- 
ditions ‘that gave it birth. Whatever may 


have been true in the past, municipal elec- 
' 
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HON. RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG 


(The reform candidate who won against the Republican 
machine in Philadelphia) 


tions in this country are no longer determined 
by divisions of the voters on party lines, nor 
are such elections in any sense fair indications 
of the drift of public sentiment on national 
issues. Voters in cities nowadays are con- 
cerned with the administrative abilities of the 
men whom they are asked to elect to office, 
rather than with their partisan predilections. 
The first question is, Can the candidates give 
us a clean and efficient government? Sooner 
or later this resolves itself into the query, Are 


the candidates obligated to a boss? When 
the voters ask this and demand a reply the 
last connecting link between municipal and 
national party organization is severed. The 
voters of Philadelphia and Cincinnati asked 
this question last month in tones that were 
heard. To tell in the vernacular of politics 
what happened on November 7 is to say that 
the Republican machines of Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati were destroyed, and the work 
was done by Republicans. Philadelphia had 
been called corrupt because she had been 
ruled for decade after decade by a ring of 
contractors who plundered the city. It 
suited the purpose of this ring to wear the 
livery of the Republican organization, which 
had intimate relations, of course, with the 
State and national organizations of the party. 
At last the corruption became intolerable to 
great numbers of Republicans, as well as 
Democrats... Philadelphia could no longer be 
described as ‘‘contented.”’ The election of the 
veteran reformer, Rudolph Blankenburg, as 
mayor, independent of all bosses, pledged to 
clean government, meant the overthrow of 
the strongest party organization dominating 
any American city. Appeals to partisanship 
no longer availed; for the time being, na- 
tional and local Republicanism in Philadel- 
phia were divorced. It would be illogical 
to argue from this that Philadelphia will be 
Democratic in 1912. 


Cincinnati and ©2Cinnati afforded a painful ex- 
National ample of the -bane of ward 
Polities nolitics entangled with national 

party leadership. The Cox machine in that 

city, denounced by William H. Taft in 1905 

as a corrupt organization, whose destruction 

was ‘devoutly to be wished,” had so offended 
the friends of decent government in the city 
that independent Republicans combined with 

Democrats and elected the young district 

attorney, Henry T. Hunt, to the mayorship; 

yet such were the exigencies of national 
politics that the President of the United 

States was impelled to appear in his home 

city as the champion of the discredited cause 

of the local boss, whom he had bravely defied 
six years before. Under our system of party 
politics any President who seeks renomina- 
tion during his term of office may be placed 
in quite as humiliating a position; but it is 
at least a cause of congratulation that the 
people of Cincinnati have broken the con- 
nection between an odious local machine and 

a great national party. That particular ma- 

chine may not be of much use to any Presi- 

dential candidate for some time to come. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT VOTING AT CINCINNATI ON ELECTION DAY 


Other LHe municipal elections last 

Ohio month showed only that the peo- 

cities ple were determined no longer to 
put up with bad local government for the sake 
of some supposed advantage to their party. 
Republicans were not afraid to vote for 
Democrats, and neither Democrats nor Re- 
publicans were afraid to vote for Socialists on 
local issues. Cleveland elected Newton D. 
Baker mayor by an old-time Tom Johnson 
majority, because Cleveland liked Tom John- 
son’s policies and believed that Baker, who 
had been Johnson’s confidant, was the man 
to put those policies into effect. Toledo re- 
elected Brand Whitlock for similar reasons. 
The defeat of Mayor Marshall, of Columbus, 
who was a candidate for re-election, has been 
ascribed to his attitude in the street-railway 
strike two years ago. Ten of the Ohio cities 
and towns elected Socialist mayors and many 
socialists were elected members of city coun- 
cils throughout the State. This fact by itself 
is not to be taken as an evidence of the spread 
of Socialism in Ohio. _ It signifies rather that 
in municipal politics the Socialist candidates 
had constructive programs to offer and were 


at least free from corrupt alliances. The in- 
dependent leaven at work in the State brought 
about the election of a Progressive majority 
of the delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1912, the members of this majority 
being pledged to the adoption of the initia- 
tive, referendum, recall, and other radical 
measures. 


Schenectady ODIO was not the only State in 
and. which Socialists won local elec- 

tos Angeles tions, In New York the Rev. 
George B. Lunn was elected mayor of Schen- 
ectady, a manufacturing city of 80,000 people, 
and with him, besides the city ticket and a 
majority of the council, a Socialist member of 
the State Legislature. Dr. Lunn had made 
a vigorous campaign, advocating a municipal 
street-paving plant and a reduction in the 
price of gas. He was supported by a large 
element in Schenectady’s exceptionally intel- 
ligent population. Heavy Socialist gains 
were made in other manufacturing towns of 
New York State. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island each elected a Socialist assemblyman. 
Socialist mayors were chosen in Minnesota, 
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THREE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES IN THE OHIO MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and Utah, and 
municipal officers in several Western and 
Southern States. In Los Angeles, Cal., last 
month, the Socialist candidate for mayor, 
Job Harriman, polled a plurality of votes at 
the primaries, but not a majority over all 
other candidates. An election will, therefore, 
be required in December to decide the con- 
test. Registration for this election was sur- 
prisingly large,—male voters, 100,000; female 
voters, 73,000. Duplications may reduce the 
total, however, to approximately 168,000. 
Voting schools for women have been estab- 
lished by the Socialists in the working districts. 
The size of the Socialist vote as revealed at 
the primaries, the ability and popularity of 
their leader, the importance of the issues in- 
volved in the administration of so large a city 
as Los Angeles, and the participation of women 
for the first time in an important California 
election, combine to make this contest an 
exciting one. ; 


Woodrow Lhe Republican victory in the 
Wilson and legislative elections in New Jersey 
cannot fairly be regarded as ad- 

verse to Governor Woodrow Wilson. It must 
be remembered that Governor Wilson’s worst 
enemies in New Jersey are not the Republican 
voters, thousands of whom helped to elect 
him, but the old Democratic machine which 
he has had the courage to fight successfully 
in the open. This, machine controlled the 
Democratic nominations of a very consider- 


able number of legislative candidates last 
month, and the defeat of such candidates on 
the part of discriminating voters ought to be 
regarded as a tribute to the qualities of a 
high-minded Governor. Even last year the 
Republicans were slightly in the majority in 
the State Senate, yet Governor Wilson’s ex- 
cellent program of reform measures was 
accepted and passed. It was quite generally 
believed last month that the Ohio elections 
were likely to strengthen Governor Har- 
mon’s position as a Presidential candidate. 
But the elections as a whole did not settle 
anything as between Wilson and Harmon. 
Both men are definitely before the country as 
candidates; and the Democratic party is 
evidently proud of the array of capable men 
whose names are likely to be presented to the 
nominating convention. 


: No Republican candidates are 
Republican before the country in the avowed 
and active sense, excepting Taft 

and La Follette. Well-informed politicians 
have said that never before in the history of 
the country has any administration made 
such elaborate, long-planned effort to secure 
a second term as the one now in office. The 
trouble with such efforts is that State ma- 
chines, even when they can deliver the dele- 
gates in June as agreed, cannot in these 
modern days deliver the votes in November. 
Doubtless the Cox machine—damaged as it 
is—can be of service next summer. It may 
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even dominate the choice of a part of Ohio’s 
delegation to the Republican convention. 
Yet arrangements with machines of that kind, 
however valuable they might have been 
twenty years ago, disgust the more fastidious 
voter of to-day. Thus, instead of being an 
asset on election day, these alliarices are 
likely to become a heavy liability. And 
more or less the same thing might be said 
about arrangements with political man- 
agers in many other States for delivering 
their instructed delegations. The situation 
in the Republican party just now is a very 
curious one. A few weeks ago we were told, 
—with the precision of careful plans that had 
neglected no State or Congressional district 
in the entire Union,—that Mr. Taft’s nomina- 
tion was absolutely assured; and that, except 
for a pitiful group of La Follette votes on the 
first ballot, it would be unanimous. And, 
indeed, this is exactly the way it looked. The 
Republican politicians had it all arranged; 
and perhaps they may even yet carry their 
plans through. Hundreds of these politicians 
have been saying, in private, that the party 
is in for defeat anyhow; and that since Taft 
is determined to have the nomination it is 
better to let him be beaten and let the party 
reorganize for a fresh start in 1916. But 
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while the Republican politicians are cynical, 
the Republican voters are progressive and 
hopeful. 


i In a large number of States these 
y ~ 8 . 
Machinery voters have taken it into their 
Needs Reform heads that they would like to 
have State-wide Presidential primaries in 
order to express their preference for candi- 
dates. When the National Republican Com- 
mittee meets in Washington this month, it 
will be urged by the La Follette men to 
authorize such Presidential primaries. There 
is no likelihood at all that the Committee 
will permit such an expression of sentiment 
on the part of the Republican voters. But 
the voters themselves, in all of the States, 
even where denied the Presidential primary, 
can find many informal ways of expressing 
their preferences. The time has come when 
the machinery of the Republican party must 
be reorganized, or the party will be destroyed 
by its own corruption. For a great many 
years the best thought of the party has been 
demanding that the national conventions 
should be made representative of the actual 
Republican vote cast in the previous Presi- 
dential elections. There is a great block of 
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Southern States where the Republican party 
is of no consequence in the actual election; 
yet these States send to the national conven- 
tion a body of delegates equal to about one- 
third of the whole number, and large enough 
always to hold the balance of power and to 
determine the choice of candidates. The 
delegates from these States are not promi- 
nent members of the Republican party; they 
render the party no service; and their influ- 
ence in a convention is confined to their 
voting power. The scramble to control these 
Southern delegations has resulted in many 
serious controversies and scandals. They are 
best managed, upon the whole, through 
federal patronage; and the Post-Office De- 
partment has the credit of being most useful 
in “rounding up” these mercenaries. 


Everyone knows that the plan of 
representation in the Republican 
national conventions ought to be 
changed. The trouble is that the opportune 
moment is hard to find. The change was 
about to be made at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of r900. Mr. McKinley’s renomination 
was entirely unopposed, and all the leaders 
were in agreement that the time had come to 
put representation upon a proper basis. The 
Hon. Henry C. Payne, of Wisconsin, was pre- 
pared to present the resolution. But at that 
point there came a gentle hint from President 
McKinley himself that he would be glad, for 
reasons of tact, if the matter could go over. 
It will be remembered that in the long and 
careful work preliminary to the convention 
of 1896, Mr. Mark Hanna had stolen a march 
on the managers of the Reed canvass and had 
captured for Mr. McKinley a great part of 
these Southern delegates. Naturally Mr. 
McKinley felt that the reform had better 
come a little later; and so it was passed over 
in 1900. But it was generally understood 
that the national committee would of its own 
accord change the basis of representation in 
time for the convention of 1904. The death 
of Mr. McKinley created new exigencies, and 
the situation in 1908, as most Republican 
politicians will remember, bore some resem- 
blance to that which now confronts the party. 


Past 
Efforts 
Defeated 


What Lhe attempt in the last Republi- 
Happened Can convention to bring about 

in 1908 this -reform was defeated by a 
vote of 471 to 506. Yet the 471 represented 
about two-thirds of the Republican voters of 
the country, and probably four-fifths of the 
States which are-reliably Republican. Re- 
publican politicians and voters would do well 


to refresh their memories as to the way in 
which this matter was dealt with in the 
Chicago convention of 1908. It will be re- 
membered that the New York delegation in 
this last convention presented the name of 
Governor Charles E. Hughes, the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation presented Mr. Knox’s 
name, Indiana offered Mr. Fairbanks to the 
convention, Illinois named Speaker Cannon, 
and the Wisconsin delegation nominated Mr. 
La Follette. The delegates from these States 
and various others were in favor of changing 
the basis of representation. Excepting Mr. 
Cannon, the men named are still regarded 
as presidential possibilities. Senator La Fol- 
lette has a much stronger following among 
the people of the country than the politicians 
or the newspapers appear to understand. 
Among the more conservative Republican 
politicians, one frequently hears the names of 
Fairbanks, Vice-President Sherman, and 
Secretary Knox mentioned as possibilities. It 
is obvious that neither Hughes nor Roosevelt 
could be a candidate in the sense of personally 
seeking the nomination. Either of them 
could, of course, accept the nomination with 
entire dignity and propriety if it should be 
offered by the convention. 


The Govern- The United States Steel Corpora- 
ment moves? tion is in size and in many other 
“Steel Trust” respects the most conspicuous of 
all the “trusts” that have been summoned 
to court to fight for their existence. On 
October 26, the Government filed in the 
Circuit Court at Trenton, N. J., its not un- 
expected dissolution suit against the Steel 
Corporation. Apprehensions regarding the 
trust’s position had been felt by its officers, 
directors and stockholders ever since the 
Supreme Court’s decisions last spring in the 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco cases. 
Briefly, the Government’s charges, drawn by 
ex-Secretary of War Jacob M. Dickinson, 
who, as special counsel under Attorney- 
General Wickersham, will have immediate 
charge of the prosecution—are the same as 
those in the Oil and Tobacco suits; namely, 
that the Steel Corporation is an illegal com- 
bination in restraint of trade and commerce 
within the meaning of the Sherman Law, and 
that therefore the various individyal com- 
panies of which it is composed ougiit to have 
restored to them their corporate independence 
to the end that competition in the steel 
business may again be established as it 
existed prior to the formation of the Corpo- 
ration in 1901. Complete dissolution would 
mean giving independence to more than one 
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Jacob M. Dickinson 


THREE ‘MEN PROMINENT IN THE GOVERNMENT'S SUIT AGAINST THE STEEL CORPORATION 


hundred companies. Besides the different 
corporations that are named either directly, 
as defendants, or as parties to the suit, there 
are eighteen individual defendants, among 
them many of the country’s best-known 
“captains of industry.” They are J. P. 
Morgan, J. D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, 
Chas. M. Schwab, Geo. W. Perkins, Elbert 
H. Gary, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Henry C. 
Frick, Chas. Steele, James Gayley, Wm. H. 
Moore, J. H. Moore, E. C. Converse, Perci- 
val Roberts, Jr., Daniel G. Reid, Norman B. 
Ream, P. A. B. Widener, and William P. 
Palmer. These and the various corporations 
in which they are interested will be repre- 
sented chiefly by Francis Lynde Stetson, a 
law partner at one time of the late Grover 
Cleveland, and Mr. Morgan’s personal coun- 
sel. Mr. Stetson was chief adviser in the 
formation not only of the Steel Corporation 
but of other big industrial mergers like the 
shipping, rubber and harvester trusts. 


The Tennessee PY 10 means the least important 
Coa! and fron and interesting part of the Gov- 

am ernment’s petition and bill of 
complaint in the Steel suit is the extended 
reference that is made in it to the Corpora- 
tion’s acquisition of the properties of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 
at the height of the 1907 panic. That trans- 
action, indeed, appears to constitute no in- 
considerable part of the groundwork of the 


Government’s case. It is held up by the 
Government’s lawyers as a conspicuous ex- 
ample of how the Steel Corporation sought 
to further its monopoly by acquiring control 
of competitors whenever they presented a 
“formidable aspect.” With the details of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron “deal,” and the way 
in which Theodore Roosevelt, then President, 
was connected with it, those who have fol- 
lowed in these pages the comment regarding 
the work of the Stanley Committee in in- 
vestigating the organization of the Steel 
Corporation will be familiar. It is necessary 
to recount here only that Mr. Gary, the Cor- 
poration’s Executive Committee Chairman, 
and H. C. Frick, one of the prominent direc- 
tors, with a view to satisfying themselves 
that the Government would take no steps to 
prevent the consummation of the merger, 
went to Washington to acquaint President 
Roosevelt with the Corporation’s intention 
to absorb the Tennessee Company, and that 
after their conference with him he declared 
his belief that no Federal interference ought 
to be made. 


Theodore 10 Teferring to this incident, the 
Roosevelt's Government’s brief in the suit 
Part charges that President Roosevelt 
was deceived as to the facts which led up to 
the transaction and the motives which actu- 
ated the Steel Corporation in undertaking it. 
If he had been fully informed, the petition 
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says, he would have known “that a desire to 
stop the panic was not the sole moving cause, 
but that there was also the desire and pur- 
pose to acquire the control of a company that 
had recently assumed a position of potential 
competition of great significance. By this 
purchase,” continues the brief, “the corpora- 
tion acquired 447,423 acres of mineral lands 
in Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, con- 
taining approximately 400,000,000 tons of 
merchantable ore and 1,200,000,000 tons of 
coal, of which over one-third is coking coal, 
and thus it greatly strengthened its control 
of the iron ore supply of the country and its 
predominating position in the iron and steel 
trades of the South, eliminated a competitor 
and unlawfully acquired a power which is a 
menace to the welfare of the country and 
should be destroyed.” It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the Steel Corporation 
has already gone a long way toward disprov- 
ing many of the sensational charges that have 
been made regarding the Tennessee trans- 
action and toward dispossessing the public 
mind of the exaggerated ideas that were first 
prevalent as to the effect of the Coal and Iron 
purchase upon its position in the trade. 
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On November 16 appeared a 
statement from Mr. Roosevelt, in 
the form of an editorial in the 
Outlook, that keenly interested the whole 
country. Mr. Roosevelt not only reiterated 
in the strongest terms his denial that Mr. 
Gary had deceived him in the matter of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron transaction, but 
uttered a ringing criticism of the present 
governmental activities in the field of Big 
Business. The present Steel Trust suit, he 
says, “has brought vividly before our people 
the need of reducing to order our chaotic 
government policy as regards business. . . . 
To attempt to meet the whole problem by a 
succession of lawsuits is hopeless. . . . It is 
practically impossible to break up all com- 
binations merely because they are large and 
successful and to put the business of the 
country back into the middle of the eight- 
eenth century.” Mr. Roosevelt maintains 
that the Oil and Tobacco suits leave the com- 
panies still substantially under the control of 
the original defendants. ‘Such a result is 
lamentable from a standpoint of justice. 
The decision of the Supreme Court, if allowed 
to stand, means that none of the real offend- 
ers have received any punishment.” Mr. 
Roosevelt does not at all agree with the ad- 
ministration in its contention that, since the 
Supreme Court decision, every honest man 
knows where he stands in relation to the Sher- 
man Law. He believes we should formulate 
immediately:a policy of dealing with big 
corporations which shall aim at their regula- 
tion and supervision, such regulation to be 
pushed in extreme cases even “‘to the point 
of exercising control over monopoly prices.” 


A Statement 
from 
Mr. Roosevelt 


As a second serious “offense” in 
aid of monopoly committed by 
the Steel Corporation, the Gov- 
ernment’s petition refers at length to the 
Corporation’s lease in 1907, through a sub- 
sidiary known as the Great Western Mining 
Company, of the ore lands owned by the 
Great Northern Railway on or near the fam- 
ous Mesaba iron range of Minnesota. This 
transaction has always been shrouded in 
mystery, and the lease for some reason or 
other was never placed on record. But there 
are sufficient details generally known to indi- 
cate that the transaction was of no mean 
significance in connection with whatever de- 
sire the Steel Corporation may have had to 
control the domestic supply of the raw mate- 
rial used in the industry. There is little 
doubt that the control of this source of sup- 
ply, comprising approximately 39,280 acres 


“The 
Hill Ore 
Lands Deal” 
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of land and containing ore variously esti- 
mated at from 250,000,000 tons (the figures 
of the Corporation’s own experts) to between 
500,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 tons (the 
figures of James J. Hill and his friends), taken 
in conjunction with other large holdings, left 
in the hands of the independent producers 
a relatively small proportion of the country’s 
total supply. Here would have been the 
Government’s surest ground on which to 
stand in support of its charge against the 


AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY 


Steel Corporation of maintaining an illegal 
monopoly. But in advance of the filing of 
the dissolution suit, the Corporation, appar- 
ently in answer to the report made a few 
weeks before by Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, Herbert Knox Smith, announced that 
it had decided to cancel the lease of the Great 
Northern properties on January 1, 1915, and 
to reduce the freight rates on iron ore on all 
the railroads it owns in the Great Lakes 
region. Mr. Smith’s report had declared that 
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“in so far as the Steel Corporation’s position 
in the entire iron and steel industry is of 
monopolistic character, it is chiefly through 
its ore holdings and through its transporta- 
tion of ore.” 


A Point of Partisans of the Steel Corpora- 
Weakness in the tion, and, in fact, of all big organ- 
Case ized industry, who hold that the 
Government’s case is weak, point signifi- 
cantly to another part of Commissioner 
Smith’s report where he refers to the volume 
of the trust’s production of finished products 
in relation to the output of the independents. 
It is shown there, for example, that in the 
production of steel ingots and castings, the 
Corporation’s proportion of the country’s 
total output fell from 65.7 per cent. in 1901 
to 54.3 per cent. in 1910. In structural 
shapes it had fallen from 62.2 per cent. to 
47 per cent. in the same period; in plates and 
sheets from 64.6 per cent. to 49.7 per cent.; 
in coated tin mill products from 73.1 to 61.1 
per cent.; in wire rods from 77.7 to 67.3 per 
cent.; and in seamless tubes from 82.8 to 
55-3 per cent. In short, while the Steel Cor- 
poration, since its organization, has enor- 
mously increased its own capacity and the 
value of its plants, having added to assets 
during the ten years of its existence no less 
than $335,000,000 directly out of earnings, 
that increase has been accomplished under 
conditions which, so far from contributing 
to a weakening of the position of the inde- 
pendents, actually permitted a strengthening 
of it. Indeed the Steel Corporation’s rivals 
have never admitted that the trust had very 
much advantage over them except through 
its ownership of the transportation lines from 
the ore fields of the Lake Superior district. 


Has the Steel! That the Steel Corporation has 
“Controed exercised an important influence 
Prices? jn preventing price concessions 
in the trade, is generally believed. Many are 
of the opinion, indeed, that this is the most 
vulnerable point in the Corporation’s posi- 
tion. As is well known, this influence was 
applied at the now famous “Gary dinners” 
in New York—ostensibly mere informal 
functions at which the men controlling the 
various steel interests of the country came 
together for the interchange of ideas and 
information relating to their business,—but, 
as the Government alleges, in reality devices 
“more euphonious and refined, but none the 
less effective, than pools,” which, of course, 
are specifically forbidden by law. In the 
Government’s petition it is asserted that, at 
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these dinners, when an understanding was 
reached regarding the maintenance of prices, 
individual declarations were made of inten- 
tions to follow the movement and that it was 
recognized that all interests followed the 
policy laid out for them by the head of the 
Steel Corporation. The possible benefits to 
the steel trade and’to business generally, re- 
sulting from stability of steel prices is, of 
course, another question, and a great many 
able. minds have come to the conclusion that 
the even level of prices which has existed 
since the formation of the Corporation is a 
better thing for the country than the violent 
fluctuations which the industry had pre- 
viously shown. 


the Stee) Lue filing of the dissolution suit 
Suit and the against the Steel Corporation 
took Wall Street a little by sur- 
prise. Action by the Government had long 
been considered inevitable, but there was a 
general expectation that it would be post- 
poned until after all of the details of the 
Tobacco trust’s dissolution plan had been 
passed upun by the courts. The immediate 
effect of the announcement was a sharp de- 
cline in Steel shares and less declines in other 
stocks. But later on, the traders, recalling 
the statement made during the September 
unsettlenuent by Messrs. Morgan and Gary 
with reference to the Steel Corporation’s 
scrupuluus observance of the law and the 
rights of its competitors, and having received 
the further assurance of Mr. Gary and other 
Steel officials that a full disclosure of the facts 
would show that the suit ought to be decided 
on its merits in favor of the Corporation, be- 
came moie optimistic, and prices rallied con- 
siderably. The preferred and common shares 
of the Steel Corporation are held by some 
120,000 persons, among whom are large num- 
bers of foreigners. These investors are coun- 
seled to have patience and not to sacrifice 
their holdings. They are reminded that it 
is one thing to file a dissolution suit and an- 
other thing to win it. And to the holders of 
the Corporation’s bonds, it is pointed out 
that the Supreme Court has already declared 
in plain language that the law does not con- 
template any destruction of property. 


Beef Packers Lne ten Chicago meat packers 

Attack the who were indicted some time ago 
Sherman Law fy alleged criminal acts in con- 
nection with the “Beef Trust” cases have 
attacked the constitutionality of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Law from a new angle. Their 
latest move, made on November 15th, was 
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to surrender themselves to Government 
authorities and immediately thereafter to 
apply for a writ of habeas corpus on the 
ground that before undergoing trial in a lower 
court they ought to be privileged to test the 
law under which they were indicted in the 
United States Supreme Court. Their con- 
tention, as set forth in the petition for the 
writ, is that the Sherman Law violates cer- 
tain amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution—that it is ambiguous and fails to 
create either an offence against the Govern- 
ment or to define what is set up as an offence 
in such a way as to make it possible for a 
citizen to tell whether he is a law-breaker or 
not before a jury trial. The legal advisers of 
the packers do not admit that the Supreme 
Court’s “light of reason” interpretation of 
the Sherman Law in the American Tobacco 
and Standard Oil cases has remedied matters. 
Their petition declares, for example, that 
“the alleged criminality of the transactions 
complained of in the indictments will depend 
entirely upon a particular jury’s view of the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the 
particular case; it will depend not on any 
standard erected by the law which may be 
known in advance, but on one which may 
be created by the whim, prejudice or arbi- 
trary views of a jury.” 


On November 8, the United 
States Circuit Court for the 
Southern District of New York 
approved the American Tobacco Trust’s 
reorganization plan substantially as it was 
outlined in these pages last month. Taking 
the broad position that it had no power to 
order the substitution of a different plan 
from that submitted by the Company and 
that even the slight changes approved could 
be made only with the consent of the de- 
fendants, the Court rejected not only the 
contentions of the independent companies, 
but also the principal ones made by Attorney- 
General Wickersham on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. At the public hearing on the plan 
the independents had argued chiefly for a 
division of the Trust’s business among 73 
different companies instead of 14 as pro- 
posed, and for a complete change of owner- 
ship of the business of the United Cigar 
Stores Company. The Attorney-General’s 
most important proposal was that the final 
decree ought to provide that the Government 
might demand another division of the Com- 
pany’s business at any time within five years 
in case it were found later on that the pro- 
posed disintegration had not restored un- 


The Tobacco 
Trust Plan 
Approved 
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trammeled competition. With reference to 
the proposal to divide the business into 
smaller units, the Court merely suggested 
that it was so radical that it would be sheer 
waste of time to consider it. It held that to 
take the business of the United Cigar Stores 
Company entirely from the present owners 
would be confiscation, and that the Court 
had no apparent authority for prescribing 
that the disintegrated business should be 
kept under surveillance for five years. In 
short, the only alternative to an acceptance 
of the proposed plan without material modi- 
fication was held to be the seizure of all of 
the property of the Trust for sale at public 
auction, the application of the proceeds of 
the sale to the payment of the debts and the 
division of any surplus remaining among the 
stockholders. Resort to that alternative was 
not desired by the Government. The action 
of the Court has been received with general 
approval from business men, except, the in- 
dependent tobacco interests, who announce 
a probable appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Attempts Last month interest in cotton had 
to Keep Up shifted from the question of the 
Cotton Prices <i7e of the crop to what is gen- 

erally regarded—particularly throughout the 
South—as the more important question of 
prices. With the best of the trade estimates, 
previously referred to in these pages, of a 
total yield of between 14,000,000 and 15,000,- 
cco bales finally confirmed by the returns 
of the Department of Agriculture, it became 
evident that this year the largest previous 
crop would be exceeded by at least 250,000 
bales. Prices broke sharply during October 
to the lowest point reached in nearly three 
years. In September the leading growers, 
assembled in convention at Montgomery, 
Alabama, had endeavored to fix a minimum 
selling price of 13 or 14 cents a pound. Cot- 
ton at that time was selling at 12 cents, but 
during the next few weeks so much of the 
new crop came into the market that the price 
went below g cents. Many hold that at this 
point the return does not pay the cost of 
production to the planters. The Governors 
and Commissioners of Agriculture of the 
principal cotton-growing States decided to 
make further effort to steady the market. At 
a conference held at New Orleans they passed 
resolutions urging the Southern farmers not 
only to withhold the remaining portion of the 
crop from the market until better prices could 
be secured, but also to make sure of a smaller 
crop next season by enteringintoan agreement 
to reduce the acreage at least 25 per cent. 
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THE NIGHT ILLUMINATION OF THE WARSHIPS IN THE HUDSON RIVER LAST MONTH 


The naval reviews simultane- 
ously held on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts last month 
afforded a large number of people an excel- 
lent opportunity to view Uncle Sam’s fighting 
craft. Off the California shore the Pacific 
fleet of twenty-four warships, with the veteran 
Oregon as the center of interest, provided the 
people of that section a splendid naval dis- 
play. In the East the Atlantic fleet, consist- 
of one hundred and two ships, with 1100 
officers and 25,000 men, was lined up the 
Hudson River for a distance of six and a half 
miles. There were superdreadnoughts, and 
dreadnoughts—including the Delaware, 
North Dakota, Florida, and Utah, the most 
powerful battleships afloat—as well as such 
veterans of the Spanish War as the Jowa, 
Indiana, and the Massachusetts, together with 
a host of other battleships, besides cruisers, 
submarines, torpedo boats, destroyers and 
colliers. Every vessel was in her somber 
war paint, shipshape and trim. It was the 
most magnificent assembly of warships ever 
mobilized under the American flag, and 
second in point of size only to that tremend- 
ous array of fighting craft marshalled in the 
Solent at the coronation of King George V. 
For almost a week this great fleet lay in the 
Hudson inviting popular inspection, and 
many citizens availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to board the battleships and see 
them at close range... Hundreds of thousands 
of people crowded to view the great display 
and illumination. 


Our Navy 
on 
Exhibition 


It was a marvelous spectacle that 
The Lesson Secretary Meyer had provided. 
But it was more than that. It 
was an impressive object-lesson. It showed 
the navy at the highest point of efficiency and 
preparedness. But organization and equip- 
ment need to be kept up, otherwise the whole 
investment is imperilled. This was tersely 
expressed by President Taft, who declared, 
after reviewing the fleet: “It’s a good navy, 
but we’re wasting money if we don’t have 
a better.” We need more cruisers, more de- 
stroyers, more colliers, and more men. This 
means continued interest, on the part of the 
people and -Congress, in maintaining our 
naval organization at the highest point of effi- 
ciency both as to ships and men. Since Mr. 
Meyer took the naval portfolio, he has 
worked hard and faithfully to give the people 
of this country the highest possible return for 
their heavy naval expenditures; and these 
reviews prove that he has achieved great 
results. A strong American navy is not a 
war menace, but a good investment in the 
interest of our own security and the world’s 
peace. Ifthe navy of the United States were 
by some conjectural happening to be sud- 
denly reduced to the strength it possessed be- 
fore the Spanish-American War, it would be 
a dire calamity from the standpoint of inter- 
national harmony. This view is consistent 
with an earnest desire for the speedy coming 
of the time when wars shall cease, costly 
armaments abandoned, and the high seas 
policed by a small international force. 
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Census and Complete official returns from all 

Reapportion- the constituencies of Canada in- 
ment in Canada dicate that the results of the 
general election held on September 21 were 
much closer than at first announced. The 
Conservatives, of course, have a substantial 
majority in the Parliament. The last de- 
ferred election, that for Yukon, held on Octo- 
ber 24, gives the Government a total lead of 
48 votes. The popular majority against 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and reciprocity, however, 
was less than 40,000. The census figures 
were made public last month by the Minister 
of Agriculture, under whose supervision the 
enumeration of Canada’s population is always 
taken. The total number of inhabitants of 
the Dominion is given as 7,081,869. Most 
Canadians had expected that the enumera- 
tion would show they had passed the eight- 


million mark, and the present figures, which. 


indicate a gain of less than three millions in 
ten years, are a keen disappointment. Mont- 
real retains the premier place among the 
cities with a population of 466,000; Toronto 
follows with 356,000; and Winnipeg is third 
with 135,000. The new basis of representa- 
tion in the Parliament, when the reapportion- 
ment of seats is made, will be as follows: 
Quebec, 65 seats, unchanged (the representa- 
tion of the province of Quebec is fixed by law 
at 65 members); Ontario, 82, a loss of 4; New 
Brunswick, 11, a loss of 2; Nova Scotia, 16,a 
loss of 2; Prince Edward Island, 3, a loss of 
1; Manitoba, 15, a gain of 5; British Colum- 
bia, 12, a gain of 5; Saskatchewan, 15, a 
gain of 5; Alberta, 12, a.gain of 5; Yukon, 
1, unchanged; total 232, an increase of 11. 
The gain is chiefly in the West, which is 
Liberal and strongly in favor of reciprocal 
trade relations with the United States. 


__ The Dominion Parliament, which 

Mr, Borden’® came together on November 15, 
has been giving most of its atten- 

tion to the passage of supply measures for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. It is expected 
that the new Parliament will have its first 
regular session in February or March, and 
that the Government will be ready at that 
time with its most important legislation. 
Mr. Borden, the new premier, has taken the 
reins with a firmness and dignity that have 
made a most favorable impression at home 
and abroad. In a recent speech at Halifax 
he gave as the principal items of his program, 
the creation of a permanent tariff commission; 
the improvement of public highways; the 
reform of the civil service; and the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities. The navy 


question is perhaps the most troublesome one 
now facing the Government. On October 30 
the new Postmaster General, Hon. L. P. Pel- 
letier, speaking officially for his chief, de- 
clared that at an early date there would be a 
referendum on the navy question. Mr.Bou- 
rassa, the leader of the French Nationalists in 
Quebec who are bitterly opposed to the 
policy of a Canadian navy under any circum- 
stances, and whose defection from Mr. Lau- 
rier was largely responsible for that states- 
man’s defeat at the polls, demands that Mr. 
Borden’s government repeal the naval bill 
passed by the Liberals in the last month of 
their control and submit the whole question 
to a popular vote. The Government sup- 
porters oppose the organization of a Canadian 
navy. They advocate a direct contribution 
of money instead of the construction of war- 
ships, which, they contend, Canada does not 
need, and which may involve the Dominion 
in foreign complications. The tone of official 
utterances and of the Conservative press is 
increasingly cordial toward the United States. 
In welcoming Earl Grey at a banquet in 
London, on October 24, Colonial Secretary 
Harcourt emphasized the pleasure of the 
British Government over the fact that, “aside 
from the question of reciprocity in trade, 
during Earl Gray’s incumbency practically 
every outstanding question between Canada 

















DISAPPOINTMENT AT THE CENSUS FIGURES 
Canada (contemplating the late Liberal Government’s post- 
humous infant—the census): ‘I do not think much of it. In 
fact, I may say I do not like the skinny thing at all.”” 
From the Star (Montreal) 
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PRESIDENT FRANCISCO I. MADERO, JR., OF MEXICO 
(With his wife, Senora Madero, the “First Lady of Mexico”’) 











and the United States has either been settled 
or placed in the direct way of settlement.” 


The election of Mr. Andrew 
Bonar Law to lead the Conserva- 
tives in the British House of 
Commons, to which we refer elsewhere more 
fully, is one more sign of the growing influence 
of Canada in the imperial councils. There have 
been brilliant members of the British Parlia- 
ment who have been Canadians by birth, and 
also members of the Government, but until 
the election of Mr. Bonar Law, no Canadian, 
nor indeed any other colonial, had been 
leader of a British party. It is a significant 
fact that, during the week in which Mr. Law 
was chosen, the Liberal Government at Lon- 
don agreed to the proposition that “colo- 
nials” should henceforth be eligible as mem- 
bers of international prize courts. Canada is 
more and more determined to guide her own 
destiny, and it was her argument setting forth 
the right of British dependencies to have the 
chief vote in the settling of their own disputes, 
that prevailed and secured this concession. 
The Dominion Government also has re- 
quested, and the Liberal ministry at London 
has agreed, that Britain’s autonomous colo- 


Demonstrating 
Canada's 
Nationhood 
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nies have the right to withdraw from the 
empire’s treaties if they so desire. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Office is now actually negotiating 
with eleven foreign governments to recognize 
this right. Last month also Great Britain 
approved the Canadian postage stamp, the 
Dominion having rejected the imperial one. 
There can be no mistaking the Dominion’s 
attitude. It will hereafter judge of the merits 
of British quarrels itself, and lend its re- 
sources only at its own discretion. 


president O80 November 2 the Mexican 
Madero Congress declared Francisco I. 
inaugurated Nt adero, Jr., and Dr. Pino Juarez, 
elected respectively President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic, for the unexpired period 
of the Diaz term. Four days later Sefior 
Madero took the oath of office in the presi- 
dential palace in Mexico City. While the 
elections were held without serious disorder, 
soon after the balloting had been completed 
President Madero announced that he in- 
tended to alter the electoral methods radi- 
cally at the earliest possible moment. As at 
present administered, he believes they give 
too much opportunity for fraud and intimida- 
tion. He has also promised radical law and 
land reforms. With the exception of an un- 
easy state of affairs in the state of Morelos, 
because of the discontent of the followers of 
Zapata, a bandit leader, and the bitter oppo- 
sition of the “Cientificos,” the party which 
has always upheld the old régime, the new 
government begins under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. In an interview with a New 
York newspaper correspondent the day be- 
fore his inauguaration, Sehor Madero pointed 
out the fact that it was then less than a year 
since the revolution started. Yet, he said: 

I do not think it possible to find a parallel any- 
where in history of a revolution involving such 
important and far-reaching effects as the one just 
ended in Mexico, accomplished with less public dis- 
turbance, loss of life, interruption to business or 
damage to public or private property. My first 
task will be to complete the pacification of the 
country. This will not be difficult, as it means 
principally convincing certain bands of disturbers 
that the revolution and the new administration 
stand for law and order. 


pritish Lhe British Parliament reassem- 
Parliamentary bled.on October 24 after its sum- 

Agairs mer recess. In his outline of the 
program for the session, which was to be 
limited to forty days, Premier Asquith an- 
nounced that the workingmen’s insurance 
bill would be passed before Christmas. Fol- 
lowing the Premier, Chancellor Lloyd-George 
declared that this was by far the most impor- 
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tant measure before the Parliament, the 
“strategic feature’? of the government pro- 
gram, and that it would be given right of way 
until its passage. We have already set forth 
in these pages the main provisions of this 
measure. Mr. Asquith also gave notice that 
at the next session the government intends to 
introduce into the Commons a manhood 
suffrage bill. This measure will not include 
suffrage for women, although “it will be in 
such form that the House can extend it to 
include women, if the House so pleases.” 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, Secretary for Ireland, 
is authority for the statement that the govern- 
ment Home Rule bill will be submitted to the 
Commons early in March. The scheme in- 
volves the establishment in Ireland of a two- 
chambered parliament with an executive, 
that is to say, a cabinet of ministers responsi- 
ble to it. This Irish legislative body is to 
have full representative powers and control 
over all purely Irish affairs. 


Several important changes in 
cabinet positions in England have 
been made during recent weeks. 
The one attracting most attention has been 
the exchange of posts between Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, since April, 1908, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
since February, 1910, Home Secretary. Mr. 
Churchill’s presence at the Admiralty may be 
due more to his desire to avoid a conflict with 
British organized labor than to any intention 
on the part of the Ministry to inaugurate a 
more vigorous naval policy. Other changes, 
perhaps equally important but less spectacu- 
lar, have been made. Mr. Walter Runciman 
has been transferred from the presidency of 
the Board of Education to the presidency of 
the Board of Agriculture. His place at the 
head of the educational department is taken 
by Mr. Joseph Albert Pease. Earl Carring- 
ton becomes Lord of the Privy Seal. It is 
persistently rumored that Mr. Asquith will 
soon be elevated to the peerage and in con- 
sequence be transferred to the House of 
Lords. Mr. Lloyd George would then be- 
come leader in the House of Commons, and 
probably also Prime Minister. 


Cabinet 
Changes 


By far the most important change 
in the leadership of British poli- 
tics during the past few weeks has 
been the retirement of Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, 
who has directed the Unionist forces in the 
Commons since 1892, and the choice of Mr. 
Andrew Bonar Law to succeed him. With 
the single exception of Pitt, Mr. Balfour has 
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ANDREW BONAR LAW WHO SUCCEEDS MR. BALFOUR 
AS LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


been leader of the House of Commons longer 
than any other man in parliamentary history. 
The qualifications he has displayed have won 
him the universal tribute of being, in the 
words of Mr. Asquith, “the most distin- 
guished member of the greatest deliberative 
assembly in the world.” It is true that Mr. 
Balfour has never taken a strong hold upon 
the confidence or affections of his party. He 
is, first of all, a philosopher whose preference 
is for viewing politics from an intellectual 
standpoint. He is one of the most cultured 
political leaders England has ever known. 
He is, moreover, the author of at least two 
books which have achieved permanent dis- 
tinction, notably his “‘ Defense of Philosophic 
Doubt” and “The Foundations of Belief.” 
He has never been a successful party leader, 
chiefly because his mental acuteness and ele- 
vation of mind have rather unfitted him for 
the shift and play and compromise of the 
political game as it is played in modern parlia- 
mentary life. He has been accused of lack 
of courage, of indecisiveness, and of bad 
judgment, and his apparently half-hearted 
support of the policies of protection and im- 
perial preference has antagonized a large 
section of his party. 
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EDWARD ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES 


(In his cabin just before sailing for India last month to be present at the Durbar) 


Ostensibly Mr. Balfour retires 
because of ill health, although at 
sixty-three he retains sufficient 
vigor to play a good game of golf every day 
and enjoy it. The opposition to his leader- 
ship has been growing during recent years, 
particularly among the reactionary peers. 
Indeed, during the last session of Parliament, 
a society was formed, known as the “B. M. 
G.”—Balfour Must Go—Club. -The Union- 
ists have demanded a more vigorous, aggres- 
sive leader than Mr. Balfour, and his long 
retention of power in spite of the growing 
opposition, has apparently brought about a 
split in his party. His enemies have grouped 
themselves chiefly under the banner of old 
Lord Halsbury, the chief of the “Die-in-the- 
last-Ditchers,” who advocated holding out to 
the bitter end against the government’s veto 
bill. In the course of his speech in the Com- 
mons, on November 8, announcing his 
resignation, Mr. Balfour said that he real- 
ized he was still capable of leadership. But, 
he continued, in the following words of 
wide human appeal: ° 


His 
Reasons 
Therefor 


I desire to leave the position of heavy responsi- 
bility which I hold before I can be suspected of 
suffering from the most insidious of all diseases— 
a disease which comes upon those who, without 
losing their health or their intellect, nevertheless 
get somewhat petrified in the old courses which 
they have pursued; whose authority grows because 
they have been long in the public service.or have 
been great men of science, or business, or whatever 
it may be, but who cannot deal with the great 
problems which, in this changing world, are per- 
petually arising, with all the freshness and elas- 
ticity really desirable in those who have the con- 
duct of great concerns. 


The choice of a successor to Mr. 
Balfour has long been regarded 
as lying between Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Walter Hume Long, 
both prominent in the councils of the Con- 
servative party, but neither possessed of the 
parliamentary experience which finally se- 
cured for Mr. Andrew Bonar Law the coveted 
position. Mr. Law, who is a Canadian, 
having been born in the Province of New 
Brunswick, but who has represented an Eng- 
lish constituency in Parliament for the past 
eleven years, was formally elected on Novem- 


A. Bonar Law 
Succeeds 
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ber 10. His selection is taken to indicate that 
the Chamberlain policy of protection will be 
adhered to by the Conservatives. Unlike the 
brilliant Balfour, Mr. Law is not a college 
man. He is a plain, forceful speaker, par- 
ticularly on matters relating to tariffs. A 
keen American observer of British parlia- 
mentary affairs during recent years has re- 
marked that, in ability to handle modern 
business questions, he might be compared to 
ex-Senator Aldrich, or Chairman Underwood 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Law will be 
floor leader in the Commons. He will not, 
however, like Mr. Balfour, be leader of the 
Unionist party. That honor rests with Lord 
Lansdowne, in the upper house, who would 
undoubtedly be called upon to form a min- 
istry if the Liberals should fall from power. 


king George's &ing George’s journey to India 

Visitto was begun on November 1o. 

india This visit to his Asiatic depend- 
ency, during which he will be crowned Em- 
peror of India, at the Durbar at Delhi on 
December 12, is one of those solemn cere- 
monial functions which British monarchs are 
so fond of using to impress the minds of 
their subjects with the grandeur and dignity 
of kingship. Queen Mary, the Prince of 
Wales, and Princess Mary accompanied 
the King, the royal party proceeding on 
a special steamer by way of the Mediter- 
ranean, through the Suez Canal, to Bom- 
bay. By means of wireless telegraph ar- 
rangements on the Egyptian shore and on the 


British warships stationed at intervals along 
the route, the monarch will be kept in close 
touch with what is going on in the capital of 
his realm. In order, however, that the full 
dignity of an ancient law may be complied 
with, Britain’s royal authority will be ex- 
ercised during his two months’ absence, by 
a commission appointed for this special pur- 
pose, consisting of Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught; Viscount Morley, Lord President 
of the Privy Council; Lord Loreburn, Lord 
High Chancellor; and the Archbishop of 

anterbury. We shall have occasion, next 
month, to say more about this Indian trip of 
King George. 


The general terms of the bargain 
at which France and Germany 
have arrived over the question of 
their African interests became known last 
month. On November 4 the agreement re- 
garding Morocco and the Congo regions was 
signed at Berlin by Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter, the German Foreign Minister, and 
M. Cambon, the French Ambassador. The 
full text of the agreement will not be pub- 
lished for some months but its general pro- 
visions are known. In brief, it may be said 
that Germany gives France a free hand in 
Morocco in exchange for a portion of the 
French Congo. Inreturn for conceding 
France’s paramountcy in Morocco, Germany 
gets an extension of the frontier of her terri- 
tory known as the Kameruns, for several hun- 
dred miles eastward along its whole length. 
A further extension is made at two points 
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treaty has been welcomed 
with a feeling of relief and 
satisfaction, although as one 
of the radical papers puts it: 
“Even if France has secured 
a free hand in Morocco, she 
has ceded too much good 
French territory in Central 
Africa under menace of the 
German bluff.” The official 
view, as expressed by Premier 
Caillaux, in a public address 
on November 5, is that 
“France has recompensed 
Germany for her withdrawal 
from Morocco by compensa- 
tions which: do not touch 
France’s living works or 
essential interests.”” The re- 
public has gained Morocco, 
undoubtedly the greatest 
colonial prize left in the 
world. When it has settled 








WHAT FRANCE AND GERMANY HAVE EXCHANGED 


IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


(Those parts of the French Congo ceded to Germany are shaded diagonally) 


until it gives the Germans water rights on the 
Ubangi and Congo Rivers, which means ac- 
cess to that great region drained by the Congo 
River, including the Belgian Congo. More- 
over, Germany gains a portion of the Atlantic 
coast south of Spanish Guinea and a certain 
stretch of territory back of this Spanish 
colony. By way of balance the Germans cede 
toFrance a portion of the northern corner of 
the Kameruns, which has always been known 
as “Duck’s Bill,” from its peculiar shape, 
together with certain territory in German 
Togoland now in litigation at The Hague 
Tribunal. The territory ceded by France to 
Germany aggregates some 96,000 square 
miles, and contains about 1,000,000 in- 
habitants, with a commerce at present valued 
at $2,500,000 annually. Germany in re- 
turn cedes to France an aggregate of some 
20,000 miles of territory. The convention 
provides in detail for safeguards, and guar- 
antees to protect the commercial interests 
of Germans in Morocco, and virtually con- 
cedes the right of France to establish a pro- 
tectorate over the Moorish empire at any 
time, although the word is not used. 


French Lhe news of the agreement was 
Relief at the received with different emotions 
ettlement by the peoples of the two countries 
most intimately concerned. In France, if 
we may judge from the press comments, the 


with Spain, it will have con- 
solidated its empire in North 
Africa from the Atlantic 
coast to Tripoli. Much dis- 
appointment has been expressed in Germany 
because the so-called compensation in the 
Congo was not as large as was expected. 
Germany originally had demanded practi- 
cally the whole of French Congo, and more 
economic scope in Morocco than she finally 
obtained. By process of whittling down and 
bargaining, the compromise was arrived at 
which was embodied in the treaty. This 
was presented to the French Chamber of 
Deputies upon its reassembling on November 
15, and it was expected would be taken up 
for consideration by the Reichstag during 
the last days of the month. 


So intense was the disappoint- 
ment in Germany over the “bar- 
gain”’ that the Colonial Minister, 
Dr. von Lindequist, at once tendered his 
resignation. In a noteworthy speech in the 
Reichstag, on November g, the Imperial 
Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Holweg, de- 
fended the agreement with France, endeavor- 
ing to explain the value of Germany’s acquisi- 
tions, and to disprove the reports that the 
empire had backed down before the British 
menace. Germany, the Chancellor declared, 
had never planned to acquire territory in 
southern Morocco. Shesimply wished to clar- 
ify the situation, and to have her own position 
in Africa distinctly and formally acknowl- 
edged. The Chancellor stated that the Kai- 
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ser was responsible for the Government’s 
program, which had been adhered to through- 
out the negotiations, and which had been 
completely successful. As to the possibility 
of war with England or any other power, the 
Chancellor said: ‘‘No one can tell whether 
war sometime will come, but my duty is so to 
act that war which is avoidable and not de- 
manded by the honor of Germany must be 
avoided.” Following the Chancellor a num- 
ber of anti-British speeches were made by 
members of the Reichstag, and the course of 
Foreign Minister von Kiderlen-Waechter was 
freely criticised. The most radical condem- 
nation of the Government was made in a 
speech by Dr. Heydebrand, a Conservative 
member. The vigorous remarks of this 
speaker were openly applauded by the Crown 
Prince Frederick William, who was present, 
a display of political opinion which has since 
been openly denounced by the Liberal press 
of the country, and which has brought an 
official reprimand from Frederick William’s 
imperial father. The Prince is becoming 
known for his anti-English sentiments, which 
he expresses whenever possible. 


More Power During the few days before the 
tothe Reichstag was dissolved, Vice 
Reichstag’ Chancellor Delbriick announced 
to the committee to which the Franco- 
German treaty over Morocco was referred, 
that the imperial Government had “found 
it to be just that Parliament should be 
consulted in regard to a treaty involving the 
acquisition or cession of territory.”” Therefore, 
after the ratification of the Morocco-Congo 
pact, the Government “will accept the pro- 
posed statute requiring the assent of the 
Reichstag and the Bundesrath to any change 
in the boundary of a colony.” A few days 
later the Federal Council (the Bundesrath) 
adopted a resolution amending the colonial 
law to this effect. By the conclusion of this 
agreement over Morocco the partition of 
Africa by European powers is virtually com- 
plete. With the exception of certain incon- 
venient Spanish claims, which are already in 
process of being satisfied, France has now no 
obstacle in the way of her applying to Mo- 
rocco the same process of gradual assimilation 
that she so successfully used in Algeria and 
Tunis. On the dark continent only two 
countries now remain under native control, 
Liberia and Abyssinia. Liberia is secure 
under the protection of the United States, 
and Abyssinia has demonstrated, at least 
in the case of the Italians, that she is quite 
able to take care of herself. 

















THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE 
(Who last month rather spectacularly expressed his anti- 
English sentiments in the Reichstag) 


New ‘Although the Moroccan accord 
African With Germany will have to be 
Railroads approved by the national legisla- 

tures of both countries, and accepted by the 
powers which signed |the Algeciras conven- 
tion five years ago, the Paris Government is 
already proceeding on the assumption that 
the agreement is a fait accompli. Only 
a few days after the signing of the treaty, 
a proposition was introduced and discussed 
in the Chamber of Deputies for the construc- 
tion of a vast trans-African railway system to 
exploit all the west and north of the continent, 
and connect with the other railroad systems 
now in existence. As we show on the map 
on the following page, the proposed line would 
start from Algiers or Oran on the Mediter- 
ranean, run by way of Lake Tchad through 
Belgian territory to Katanga, where it would 
join the British line already built for 2000 
miles northward from the Cape, and even- 
tually connect with the Egyptian lines—and 
become a part of the famous Cape to Cairo 
system. The new French line would have 
two branches, one running from the Sahara 
to Nigeria, joining West Africa with the Med- 
iterranean; and the other connecting the 
Western Mediterranean section with the 
Indian Ocean by means of the Uganda Rail- 
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HOW FRANCE PROPOSES TO BUILD A SYSTEM OF 
AFRICAN CONTINENTAL RAILROADS 


way. It now takes fourteen days to make 
the journey from London to Johannesburg. 
The proposed railroad would make the trip 
possible in nine. Of the proposed system, 
which would aggregate 6600 miles, about 2800 
have already been built. At the same time the 
British India Office is considering the project 
of a British-controlled railway from Cairo 
across the Sinai peninsula, Arabia and 
Persia, to connect directly with the British 
India lines at Quetta. This would bring the 
Suez Canal within 2200 miles of the Indian 
frontier as against more than 3000 miles by 
the sea route to Bombay. It might prove, in 
time, a serious competitor to the German- 
controlled Bagdad Railway, which is already 
doing so much to develop Asia Minor and 
the country between it and India. 


-— M. Delcassé, who, though nomi- 
Turko-italian Nally the Minister of Marine, is 
War really Premier of the present 
administration in France, is said to have re- 
marked that the Franco-German dispute over 
Morocco could not properly be submitted for 
decision to an international court of arbi- 
tration, or to any third party arbitrator, be- 
cause (1) it did not depend on the interpreta- 
tion of treaties or the settlement of historic 
claims; (2) because France, having no legal 
claim to territory in Morocco, and Germany 
none to land in the Congo, the settlement has 
been a bargain in ambitions rather than in 
rights. If the Morocco question could not 
properly be submitted-to arbitration for the 
reasons just set forth in the words of the keen 
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French cabinet minister, Italy’s dispute with 
Turkey, which, during the past two months, 
has so dramatically culminated in actual war, 
would seem to be just the sort of ques- 
tion for the settlement of which the Hague 
international tribunal was created. Within 
the fortnight following the declaration of war 
by Italy upon Turkey, the Italian navy had 
swept the Mediterranean. It had bombarded 
and reduced the defences of Tripoli city, and 
later of other ports. ‘An Italian expedition- 
ary force of 40,000 men had been landed on 
the mainland. Entrenching themselves, they 
had begun their slow, laborious task of 
making secure their title to the country. 
There were rumors of an intended naval at- 
tack upon Turkish cities in Asia Minor. A 
new ministry had come into power at Constan- 
tinople. We heard a few reports of engage- 
ments, of Italian reverses, and of the massacre 
by both sides of defenseless non-combatants. 
Rather indefinite reports were circulated of 
impending governmental changes in both 
Turkey and Italy, as well as vague allusions to 
the shifting of European alliances consequent 
upon Italy’s latest venture into Africa. For 
the most part, however, either owing to the 
fact that the Italians have found their 
task unexpectedly difficult and are still in its 
early stages, or because of the strict censor- 
ship of the press which their authorities have 
exercised, the news and discussion of the war 
during its second month were confined al- 
most exclusively to the unsuccessful efforts 
of the Turks to secure mediation by the great 
world powers, and the splendid campaign 
conducted by friends of peace all over the 
world, to compel the submission of the ques- 
tion at issue to the Hague tribunal. 


Why Not Lhe occasion offers an excellent 
Submit /t to opportunity for testing not only 
the Hague? the effectiveness of the arbitra- 

tion machinery which the world has set up 
at the Dutch capital, but also the sincerity 
of the world’s governments in agreeing to 
the Hague conventions. Briefly the ques- 
tions in dispute between the two nations 
may be stated as follows: (1) Has the 
Italian government any legitimate griev- 
ance against Turkey in the administration of 
Tripoli which the latter has refused to 
remedy? (2) Has any power, even if it has 
grievances, a right on that ground to declare 
war at short notice, and to seize territory 
without first exhausting every possible peace- 
ful means of settling the dispute? (3) Do 
any grievances, however great, justify a power 
in disregarding two of its own treaties with 
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ITALIAN OFFICERS SEARCHING A CAMEL AT TRIPOLI FOR MUNITIONS OF WAR 


the country against whom it has a grievance, 
and in ignoring its own adherence to the 
Hague peace agreements? ‘The Italian point 
of view is that it has legitimate grievances 
against Turkey for which no adequate remedy 
has been furnished. It being impossible to 
get from the government at Constantinople 
any satisfaction for alleged injuries and 
grievances, Italy, in order to protect her sub- 
jects and property in Tripoli, claims she had 
no alternative but to seize and occupy the 
territory already allotted to her by the con- 
sent of the great European powers. She 
contends further that if her seizure of Tripoli 
is a violation of her own treaties and the 
general agreement at the Hague, she has 
done nothing worse or more culpable than 
France has done in Morocco, Germany in 
China, in seizing Kiauchou, and Great Britain 
in South Africa. 


Eforts Lhe Turks contend that they are 

a noward ready and willing to redress the 
rortration’ Ttalian grievances, whatever they 
may be, in regard to Tripoli. They denounce 
Italy for disregarding her adhesion to the 


treaties of 1856 (after the Crimean War) and 
1878 (after the Berlin Conference), both of 
which guaranteed the territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman dominions, and for refusing to 
submit the questions at present in dispute to 
some international tribunal as provided by 
the Hague conventions. The government at 
Constantinople insists that it is, and always 
has been, not only willing, but anxious to 
have the disputed questions settled by arbi- 
tration. It has made formal appeals to most 
of the countries of Europe, as well as to the 
United States, to intervene to the extent of 
demanding that the dispute be arbitrated. 
The official replies of these governments have 
not yet been recorded in the public prints. 
The substance of them, however, is that 
peace is only possible by recognizing the fait 
accompli, which means that the basis of all 
peace arrangements is that Tripoli is to be 
henceforth Italian. Against this the Turks 
protest vigorously. On another page this 
month (‘“Turkey’s Determination to Resist,” 
page 737) we quote editorials from repre- 
sentative Turkish publications setting forth 
the Ottoman point of view. 
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shoug Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of 
Arbitration the English Review of Reviews, 
be Compelied? hose enthusiastic and persistent 
interest in the general peace movement is 
universally known, devotes a great deal of 
space in his November number, to setting 
forth the case of the civilized world against 
Italy for refusing to submit to arbitration. 
Early in October, Mr. Stead was sent to 
Constantinople as a special emissary of the 
International Arbitration Emergency Com- 
mittee, which had the support of many of the 
most eminent public men of Great Britain 
and the continent, as well as a number of 
organizations and groups of Socialists and 
other classes opposed to war. Another emis- 
sary was sent to Rome. Italy, however, de- 
clined to permit any international authority 
to decide upon the justice of her claims. Mr. 
Stead was received with honors at the Turk- 
ish capital, not only by private individuals, 
but by government officials and by the 
Sultan himself. In the leading newspapers 
of Constantinople he expressed his views, 
which were taken to be the opinions of peace 
advocates all over the world. 


Writing in his own Review, he 
Mr. Stead’s surveys the entire history of the 
dispute, points out how it should 
have peen submitted for settlement to some 
international arbitration body, and calls upon 
the great powers of the world, including the 
United States, to stop the war. The Italian 
government, he maintains, is waging war 
principally to gain territory and markets. 
Therefore civilization should boycott Italy 
until she agrees to call off her warships and 
soldiers, and let some peaceful tribunal decide 
the justice or injustice of her claims. He 
further outlines a scheme, which he says has 
the approval of the ambassadors of most of 
the European countries stationed in Con- 
stantinople, to send a deputation, consisting 
of representatives of all the races subject to 
Turkey, on a tour to all the European capi- 
tals, a delegate from the country visited 
being added at each city to protest against 
the action of Italy in waging war upon 
Turkey before having exhausted all possible 
peaceful means to settle the dispute. Mr. 
Stead’s idea is that by public speeches and 
interviews with governmental officials in the 
different countries traversed, a popular opin- 
ion could be aroused, which, if it does not suc- 
ceed in the present war, will “ripen opinion 
in favor of a much more drastic and compul- 
sory international court than that which 
at present exists.” 


A Russonttalian Lt appears that the attack by 
Secret Italy on Turkey did not come as 
Agreement such a surprise to some of the 
European governments as it was at first said 
to have been. The subject had been dis- 
cussed between the French and Italian gov- 
ernments through the intermediary of the 
French Ambassador to the Quirinal, M. 
Camille Barrére, who went from Rome to 
Paris some time before the Italians took 
action. Now it transpires that a secret 
agreement between Russia and Italy was 
arrived at during the meeting between the 
Czar Nicholas and King Victor Emanuel at 
Racconigi near Turin during the visit of the 
former to Italy, a couple of years ago. This 
agreement covers not only the occupation of 
Tripoli, but provides also for the raising of 
the question of the right of Russia to the free 
navigation of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
for her ships of war. In what light this would 
be regarded by those powers which have so 
strenuously opposed Russia on this point in 
the past, is not very clear. To concede it 
would be to lay Constantinople open to a 
coup de main at any moment and nullify the 
results of the Crimean War and the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878; while to refuse it would 
possibly separate France and England from 
the Triple Entente, and perhaps bring about 
a renewal of the Dreikaiserbund of the years 
preceding the war of 1877. It may be said 
that the peace of Europe depends on the 
maintenance of the Turk at Constantinople, 
but on what conditions has yet to be deter- 
mined, The raising of the question of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles would certainly 
force a radical solution. 


The Alleged Lhe entire civilized world was 
italian shocked last month by news re- 
Atrocities orted through apparently trust- 
worthy correspondents of atrocities commit- 
ted by Italians on Arabs in Tripoli City and 
its vicinity. General Caneva, the Italian 
commander, was accused of deliberately 
shooting down soldiers and non-combatants, 
men, women, and children, without even a 
pretense of a trial or warning. An attack 
had been made by the natives upon the 
Italian lines, treacherously, the Italians 
claim, after a truce had been arranged. The 
testimony of reliable authorities on the spot 
differs as to whether or not the Italian com- 
mander acted with undue severity. War is, 
of course, just what General Sherman said 
it was. The world, moreover, cannot forget 
the long and frightful record of the Turks in 
the matter of cruelty and murder. The na- 
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THE WATER FRONT OF HANKOW, THE CHICAGO OF CHINA 
(Where some of the fiercest fighting of the revolution took place) 


tions, however, have not expected Italy 
to descend to that level. Even with the 
provocation of treacherous attacks and 
poisoned wells (which are also charged against 
the Arabs) it would seem that the Italian 
commander should have held in his men 
with more vigor. 


Turkey Loe Turkish Ambassador to the 
y ° 
Proteststo United States at once presented 
the Powers 4 protest to our state department 
calling upon our government to join it in 
condemning this ‘‘violation of the rules of 
warfare.” At the same time a large and im- 
pressive gathering of Italians in New York 
City, attended by many of the most eminent 
representatives of their nation in the coun- 
try, under the chairmanship of the Baron di 
San Severino, of the New York Italian Com- 
mittee of Protest, expressed indignation at 
what they termed the gross and wilful mis- 
representation of the foreign newspaper cor- 
respondents, and sent cablegrams of loyalty 
and confidence to King Victor Emanuel and 
General Caneva, as well as a telegram to 
PresidentTaft, protesting 4gainst what was 
termed the unjust attacks of sections of the 
American press. The Italian Government 
itself has categorically denied the reports of 
atrocities. It should be said further in sup- 
port of the Italian case, that Mr. John Quim- 
by Wood, the American Consul at Tripoli 
City, when he was offered transportation 
from the country by the American naval 
commander in Tripolitan waters, because 
of the supposed danger from Italian ferocity, 
laughingly replied he had seen none of it and 
that he proposed to stay at his post. The 
Turkish protest has been carried even further 
and appeal made to the British government 


for active intervention. Furthermore, a dele- 
gation of the Young Turk Committee, it was 
reported last month, had set out from Con- 
stantinople to reach Port Said at the time 
King George arrives there, and petition him 
to intervene to end the war. When the 
whole truth is known it will probably be 
found that General Caneva’s soldiers were 
goaded to frenzy by Arab treachery, and 
that what actually happened in Tripoli be- 
tween October 23 to 26 has been greatly 
exaggerated. 


The rebellion in China has al- 
ready produced the results which 
seemed inevitable from the very 
first to those familiar with the extent to 
which opposition to the Manchu government 
had gone. Whatever may be the final out- 
come of the revolt there can be no doubt 
that the old Manchu régime is at an end. It 
is a long, long story, that of the sufferings 
and injuries of the Chinese people at the 
hands of their corrupt and inefficient auto- 
cratic rulers. The history of the revolution- 
ary movement is graphically set forth on 
another page this month by, Mr. Adachi 
Kinnosuke whose first-hand information 
upon Far Eastern affairs is rendered more 
valuable at this time by his background of 
knowledge of the workings of the Oriental 
mind. By the middle of last month the end 
of the old order had been accomplished. 
Despite the desultory successes of the Impe- 
rial troops, the revolutionary armies had 
in the main, triumphed. The government at 
Peking had conceded everything asked for 
by’ the progressive element; and Yuan Shih 
Kai, in many respects the strongest and 
most modern of China’s political leaders, had 


End of the 
Manchu 
Régime 
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THE NEW TOMMY ATKINS OF CHINA 
(From a snapshot taken last month at a railroad station 
in the Yangtse Valley) 


accepted the premiership under the new 
government, which will be, whatever its form, 
a constitutional one. In little more than 
a month’s fighting the revolutionists had 
gained complete control of ten provinces out 
of the twenty-two of which the Empire 
is composed. 


Chinese life and the conditions 

of surrounding it are so unfamiliar 
Chinese NameS + Americans that it is difficult 
for us of the Occident to understand what has 
been going on during the few weeks of fight- 
ing in the valley of the Yellow River. The 
names of the Chinese provinces and cities are 
jargon to our ears, and this adds to the con- 
fusion which makes the map unintelligible. 
When we remember, however, that each of 
the strange syllables in a Chinese geograph- 
ical or personal name has a distinct meaning 
of its own, and an appropriate meaning when 
grouped with other syllables, the map be- 
comes clearer. Preparatory, then, to a rapid 
summary of what has taken place since 
October ro, when the rebels took up arms and 
captured Wuchang, it will be worth while to 
note the meanings of a few of the Chinese 
geographical names. The syllable King, for 
example, as it appears in the names of the 
cities Peking and Nanking, means capital; 


The Puzzle 


Peking being the capital of the north, and 
Nanking the capital of the south. Other 
syllables which appear frequently are: Pe, 
as in Peking and Hupeh, means north; Nan, 
as in Nanking and Honan, means south; 
Ho, as in Hwang-ho and Honan, means river; 
Kiang, as in Yangtse-kiang and Kiangsi, 
means stream; Chau or Chow, as in Fuchau 
and Suchau, means place (a section of land); 
Fu, as in Sian-fu and Yunnan-fu, means 
city; Sz, as in Kuangsi and Sian-fu, means 
west; Tau, as in Tsingtau, means island; 
Hai, as in Shanghai, means sea; Shan, as in 
Shantung, means mountain; Zung, as in 
Kuangtung, means east; and Hu, as in Hupeh, 
means lake. 


Progress BY the capture of Wuchang the 
ofthe rebels not only secured full pos- 
Revolution session of the provincial treasury 
containing more than a million dollars, but 
obtained the support of a number of Govern- 
ment troops. From that time on the de- 
sertions from the Government to the rebel 
cause were constant and increasing in num- 
bers. Wuchang is the provincial capital and 
an important commercial center. In a short 
time the rebels had secured the arsenal at 
the important city.of Hankow, and on Oc- 
tober 14 General Li Yuan Heng, com- 
mander-in-chief of the revolutionists, set up 
military authority in the cities of Wuchang, 
Hankow, and Hanyang. The Government 
then took steps to suppress the rebellion, but 
without success. On October 17, after an 
engagement of some importance, the revolu- 





THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL 
From the Herald (New York) 
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tionary forces took the city of Kiukiang. 
This established their control of five prov- 
inces. A rebel defeat at Hankow on October 
18 was announced, but this was really a Gov- 
ernment reverse, for the rebels retained con- 
trol of the railway. Within a week the entire 
valley of the Yangtse-kiang was seething with 
revolt. On October 24, the weakness of the 
Manchu dynasty having been demonstrated, 
the National Assembly demanded that the 
throne yield certain reforms in order to save 
the empire. It demanded a Parliament with 
full power and amnesty for all rebels. On 
that same day several large cities were occu- 





PU-YI, THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD CHINESE EMPEROR 
(Who says he has made many mistakes through inexperience) 


pied by the revolutionists, and it was then 
that General Heng proclaimed the Republic 
of China, with himself as President. On 
October 28 the imperial forces recaptured 
Hankow, and foreign warships, particularly 
those of Japan, Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States, appeared on the scene. 
Yuan Shih Kai was put in command of the 
imperial army and navy at the same time 
with dictatorial powers. 


ti On October 30, which will be 
iet of . x 
the Baby considered henceforth one of the 
mperer greatest dates in Chinese history, 
the five-year-old Emperor Pu-Yi, issued an 
edict announcing the throne’s complete sur- 
render, and admitting, as no Manchu ruler 
has done before, serious defects in the gov- 
ernment that need reform. In quaint and 
pathetic phraseology, the infant ruler was 
made to say that “being without political 
skill,” he had not employed men properly. 
“T have employed too many nobles in 
political positions, which contravenes con- 
stitutionalism.”” When reform is urged, he 
continued, “the gentry seize the opportunity 
to embezzle.” 

All these things are my own fault, and I hereby 
announce to the world that I swear to reform, 
and, with our soldiers and people, to carry out the 
constitution faithfully, modifying legislation, pro- 
moting the interests of the people and abolishing 
their hardships, all in accordance with their wishes 
and interests. The old laws that are unsuitable 
will be abolished. The union of the Manchus and 
Chinese, mentioned by the late Emperor, I shall 
carry out now. 


Immediately after the proclamation of 
this edict, Yuan Shih Kai was offered the 
premiership of the empire. He hesitated for 
a few days, but finally accepted and formed 
a provisional cabinet. Meanwhile Manchu 
and Chinese met in various parts of the em- 
pire, and killed one another with horrifying 
disregard of age or sex. On November 3 
the draft of a new constitution was drawn 
up by the National Assembly, and accepted 
by the Emperor. It provided that this mon- 
arch should reign forever, but that his power 
should be limited by a constitution. More 
important still, it provided that Parliament 
should control the budget. On the same day 
that the constitution was accepted, the tri- 
umphant revolutionists occupied the city of 
Shanghai, and two days later they took 
Suchow. During the next few days Fuchau 
and Canton went over to the rebels, and 
this gave them the control of all Central 
China, with the exception of the cities of 
Hankow and Nanking. 
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Some Lhe revolution has reached a 
ofthe point where its plans and inten- 
Personalities tions are of grave concern to the 
rest of the world, and it was evident, early 
last month, that the great powers of Europe 
and the United States had become concerned 
for the safety of their nationals. There were 
reports that Japan, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Germany would send troops to Peking, and 
that the government at Washington had de- 
cided to despatch a regiment of American 
troops from Manila to help guard the rail- 
road from Tientsin to Peking. It would seem 
that the really big men of the day in China 
are Yuan Shih Kai, General Li Yuan Heng, 
commander of the revolutionary forces, and 
Dr. Wu Ting Fang, former Chinese Am- 
bassador to the United States, who is Foreign 
Minister in the new government. American 
interests in China have received vigorous and 
highly efficient protection, during the brief 
absence of Mr. Calhoun from his post, by 
Mr. Edward Thomas Williams, a little about 
whose personality and achievements in Ori- 
ental diplomacy is set forth on another page 
this month. One of the biggest men at the 
Chinese capital for years has been Dr. George 
E. Morrison, Peking correspondent of the 
London Times. Dr. Morrison has been cor- 
respondent for ‘The Thunderer” in the Far 
East since 1894. His insight into Chinese 





























Photograph by The American Press Association, New York 
DR. WU TING FANG 
(Formerly Chinese Ambassador to the United States, now 
Foreign Minister of the revolutionary government) 


conditions and the workings of the Chinese siveness. The test for news of uncertain 
mind has made his regular letters to the authenticity from Peking has now come to 
Times models of accuracy and comprehen- be ‘What does Dr. Morrison say?” 
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THE SOLDIERS OF NEW CHINA—BUGLERS AND DRUMMERS AT THE HEAD OF A COLUMN 
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PRE careful and steady flying, 
Progress in Calbraith P. Rodgers on Novem- 
Aviation ber 5 practically completed at 
Los Angeles his long journey of 3220 miles 
across the continent. This eventful trip 
offered many obstacles, and consumed about 
fifty days. The journey could of course have 
been made by train in one-tenth the time, 
but the remarkable thing is that it was not 
made by train, but by means of a flying ma- 
chine; and it took all the hardihood of the 
old-time American pioneers to accomplish 
this modern feat. Incidentally, also, Rodgers 
made a world’s record for a long distance 
journey by aeroplane, and showed how much 
continuous flying may be done by avoiding 
such fancy performancesas exhibition “‘spirals”’ 
and ‘‘dips.” At Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina, the Wright brothers have evolved a 
glider—a motorless aeroplane—that has en- 
abled Orville Wright to remain aloft for al- 
most ten minutes in the face of a forty-mile 
gale. These pioneers of aviation, after a 
good deal of quiet and diligent labor, seem 
again to have achieved an epoch-making 
triumph. They have apparently solved the 
problem of remaining in the air indefinitely, 
even without a motor, provided there is 
sufficient supporting wind. As a further step 
in the conquest of the air, Mr. Wright be- 
lieves that man will in time develop his now 
dormant “bird sense,” which will enable him 
to maneuver about in the air at will, guarding 
against and taking advantage of all unseen 
air currents. Military aviation is also rapidly 
advancing. A squad of monoplanes and bi- 

















CALBRAITH P. RODGERS 
(Who practically completed his journey across the continent 
by aeroplane last month) 
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AMBASSADOR BRYCE AND ANDREW CARNEGIE AT 

THE INSTALLATION OF CHANCELLOR BROWN OF 
NEW YORK .UNIVERSITY 


planes went with the Italian expedition to 
Tripoli, bombs being dropped from the air 
into Turkish camps, and some aerial scout- 
ing being done to advantage. The Italian 
Government is counting on the further use of 
flying machines in the prosecution of the war. 


vew Lhe number of academic inau- 
University gurations held in the United 
Presidents States during the months of Octo- 
ber and November was probably unprece- 
dented. The series was begun with. the 
installation of Dr. Guy Potter Benton as 
president of the University of Vermont. 
Then in rapid succession President George 
Vincent at the University of Minnesota, 
President Ellen F. Pendleton at Wellesley 
College, President Lemuel H. Murlin at 
Boston University, and Chancellor Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown at New York University, 
were duly inducted into office. Large num- 
bers of college and university officers and 
graduates attended these several functions. 
At New York, on November o, there was an 
especially notable gathering of delegates and 
guests of honor, including Ambassador 
Bryce and the Lord Rector of the University 
of Aberdeen, known to the “home folks”’.as 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 20 to November 17, 1911) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


October 23.—Protests against the reorganiza- 
tion plan of the Tobacco Trust are filed by the 
Attorneys-General of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. 

October 24.—The Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission reaches an 
agreement at Washington on a basis of legislation 
to be recommended to Congress. 

October 26.—The Government brings suit in the 
United States Circuit Court at Trenton to dis- 
solve the United States Steel Corporation, alleging 
it to be a combination in restraint of trade. 

October 27.—Judge Gary, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Steel Corporation, issues a 
statement deploring the possible effect of the 
Government’s suit and denying the existence of 
a monopoly. 

October 30.—President Taft, speaking before 
the Hamilton Club of Chicago, refers to the possi- 
bility of a Republican defeat in 1912.... The 
Government files its answer to the reorganization 
plan of the Tobacco Trust. 

October 31.—Representative Littleton, of New 


York, in an address before the Pittsburgh Chamber. 


of Commerce, urges the repeal of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law and the substitution of a new and 
broader act....The Post-Office Department’s 
books for the year ending June 30, last, show a 
surplus of $219,118. 

November 1.—The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Meyer, reviews more than one hundred warships 
in the Hudson River off New York City, the 
largest American fleet ever assembled. 

November 3.—The constitutionality of the prin- 
ciple of the initiative and referendum is argued 
before the United States Supreme Court in two 
cases brought from Oregon. 

November 6.—Governor Plaisted, of Maine, and 
the Council accept certain corrections in the vote 
at the September election, which change the result 
and defeat the proposal to repeal the prohibitory 
liquor clause in the constitution. 

November 7.—Elections are held in eighteen 
States; Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, and 
New Mexico elect Democratic governors, and 
Maryland and Rhode Island elect Republican gov- 
ernors; Rudolph Blankenburg, reform candidate of 
the ‘‘Keystone”’ party, is elected mayor of Phila- 
delphia; Democratic mayors replace Republicans 
in Cincinnati (Henry T. Hunt), Cleveland (New- 
ton D. Baker), and Columbus (George J. Karb), 
Socialist mayors are elected in Schenectady, N. Y.; 
New Castle, Pa., and ten towns in Ohio; a Social- 
ist candidate for the legislature is successful for the 


- first time in New York and in Rhode Island; the 


first State election held in New Mexico results in 
the election of a Democratic governor and a Re- 
publican legislature; the Republicans regain con- 
trol of the lower houses of the New York and New 
Jersey legislatures. 

Following are the names of the governors-elect: 
PEOHIMCEY. 6.5 xcs 48 James B. McCreary (Dem.) 
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Maryland...... Phillips Lee Goldsborough (Rep.) 
Massachusetts... 2.6... Eugene N. Foss (Dem.)* 
WHBSIESIDDL os is. neces Earl Brewer (Dem.) 
New Mexico...... William C. McDonald (Dem.) 
Rhode Island.......... Aram J. Pothier (Rep.)* 


November 8.—The United States Circuit Court 
at New York approves the Tobacco Trust’s re- 
organization plan, rejecting the suggestions of the 
Attorney-General. ... Several thousand drivers 
and helpers in the Street Cleaning Departraent of 
New York City go on strike as a protest against 
night collection of refuse. 

November 12.—President Taft reaches the 
White House after an absence of eighty-seven days. 


November 14.—The Supreme Court of Missouri 
fines the International Harvester Company 
$50,000 and forbids it to-do business in that State 
unless it separates itself from the New Jersey par- 
ent corporation. 

November 15.—A sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce begins 
hearings at Washington on proposed anti-trust 
legislation. 

November 16.—Thirteen officials of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and Louisville & Nashville Railroads 
are indicted by a federal grand jury at New 
York, charged with rebating. 

November 17.—John W. Garrett, minister to 
Venezuela, is appointed minister to Argentina. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


October 20.—The report of the British Railway 
Commission upholds the right of the companies to 
refuse to recognize labor unions. 

October 21.—King Alfonso signs a decree re- 
establishing constitutional guarantees throughout 
Spain. 

October 22.—Elections for membership in the 
lower house of the new Alsace-Lorraine parliament 
result in the choice of twenty Clericals and five 
Socialists; a second ballot is necessary in half the 
districts. 

October 23.—A number of important changes in 
the British cabinet are announced, Winston Church- 
ill and Reginald McKenna exchanging portfolios. 
... The German Imperial Chancellor, in the Reich- 
stag, defends the Government’s tariff system 
against attacks resulting from the high cost of 
living. 

October 24.—The British Parliament reassem- 
bles.... More than fifty Mexican soldiers are 
killed in a battle with the rebels near Milpa Alpa. 

October 26.—A new ministry is formed in Nica- 
ragua. 

October 27.—Three members of the Mexican 
cabinet resign as a result of attacks on the Gov- 
ernment’s military inefficiency. 

October 29.—The Swiss elections result in the 
choice of 110 Radicals, 44 Conservatives, 9 Social- 
ists, and 7 Independents. 

* Re-elected | 
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November 4.—The Peruvian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, addressing the Senate, urges a cautious 
increase in military efficiency. 


November 6.—Francisco I. Madero, Jr., is inaug- 
urated President of Mexico. 


November 7.—Premier Asquith announces that 
a Manhood Suffrage bill will soon be introduced in 
the British Parliament, giving one vote to every 
male citizen. 

November 8.—Arthur J. Balfour resigns the 
leadership of the Opposition in the British Parlia- 
ment. ... The first Portuguese cabinet resigns. 


November 9.—During a debate in the German 
Reichstag, during which the Chancellor defended 
his Moroccan policy, the Crown Prince applauds 
attacks made upon the agreement with France. 


November 10.—Andrew Bonar Law is agreed 
upon as Opposition leader by the different factions 
of the Unionist party in Great Britain. 


November 11.—King George and Queen Mary 
sail from Portsmouth, England, for the durbar at 
Delhi, India. ... The German Kaiser reprimands 
the Crown Prince for openly siding with the oppo- 
nents of the Government’s Moroccan policy. 


November 14.—The German Government an- 
nounces that henceforth the Reichstag’s assent 
will be necessary to all treaties changing the bound- 
aries of any part of the empire. .. . The Bavarian 
Diet is dissolved. 


November 16.—The Duke of Connaught opens 
the twelfth Canadian Parliament. 


November 17.—Premier Asquith states to a 
delegation of suffragettes that he does not believe 
that woman suffrage would be advantageous for 
the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


October 22.—The Spanish Government disarms 
400 Portuguese Royalists. 


October 23.—The German Chancellor states in 
the Reichstag that America as a source of meat 
supply is impossible, owing to the Texas fever; the 
American Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, 
denies the possibility of affected beef being ex- 
ported. 


October 25.—S. Alfred Sze, a graduate of Cornell 
University, is appointed minister from China to 
the United States. 

October 29.—The Persian ex-Shah’s Turcomans, 
aided by Russian troops and gunboats, defeat a 
Persian Government force near Bender-Gez. 


November 2.—The second portion of the so- 
called Moroccan agreement between France and 
Germany, concerning the Congo, is agreed upon at 
Berlin. 


November 6.—The Persian Government refuses 
to comply with Russia’s demands growing out of 
the seizure of the property of a brother of the ex- 
Shah, claimed by Russia to be mortgaged to a 
Russian bank. 


November 7.—Colombia occupies the custom- 
house station at Pedrera, in disputed territory, 
evacuated by Peru. 


November 14.—The British Government in- 
forms Persia that the employment of British sub- 
jects would antagonize Russia. ... Representa- 
tives of Spain and Germany confer regarding the 
cession to the latter of Spanish Guinea. 


November 16.—Mr. Shuster, Persia’s American 
financial agent, refuses to recede from his position, 
and.Russia orders troops to Persia. 


WAR BETWEEN ITALY AND TURKEY 


October 19.—The Italian fleet under Admiral 
Aubrey bombards Benghazi, killing several hundred 
civilian inhabitants besides large numbers of the 
defenders; a landing force of 4000 men meets with 
stubborn resistance from Arabs and Turks. 

October 23.—More than 300 Italians are killed 
in an engagement at Tripoli. 

Ocvober 24.—The Italian blockade of the port of 
Tripoli is raised. 

October 26.—An attack of 10,000 Turkish and 
Arabian cavalry on the land works around Tripoli 
is repulsed with heavy losses on both sides... . 
A proclamation of neutrality in the war between 
Italy and Turkey is made public at Washington. 
... Italy notifies the powers of the practical 
annexation of Tripoli. 

October 28.—Italian army officials highly com- 
mend the use of aeroplanes in discovering the 
movements and strength of the enemy. 

October 31.—An Italian aviator succeeds in 
dropping bombs in the midst of a Turkish encamp- 
ment. 

November 2.—Foreign newspaper correspond- 
ents in Tripoli report that several thousand 
Arabs—men, women and children—have been 
massacred by the Italian troops. 

November 4.—It is estimated that the Italian 
forces have lost half the territory around the city 
of Tripoli which they held on October 23. 

November 5.—The United States is appealed to 
by Turkey to exert its influence to stop the alleged 
Italian barbarities. 

November 9.—The Italian Minister of War, in 
a message to the State Department at Wash- 
ington, maintains that the Arabs began the recent 
atrocities. 

November 10.—A large force of Arabs and Turks 
again attacks the defenses around the tity of 
Tripoli, but is repulsed. : 

November 16.—Italy consents to postpone her 
naval operations in Turkish waters. 





THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


October 22.—The second session of the National 
Assembly is opened at Peking amid great splendor 
and formality. 

October 23.—Government officials admit that 
the cities of I1-Chang and Hwang-Chau, above and 
below Hankow, have fallen into the hands of the 
revoiutionists. 

October 25.—The National Assembly impeaches 
Sheng-Hsuan-Huai and demands his dismissal; as 
Minister of Posts and Communications he had ar- 
ranged the foreign, railway loan... . The newly 
appointed Tartar General Feng Sen is assassinated 
upon his arrival at Canton. 

October 25-26.—It is reported that the revolu- 
tionists have captured the cities of Sin-Gan-Fu, 
Kiu-Kiang, Nan-Chang, Kwei-Lin, and Tchen- 
Chou. 

October 26.—The throne yields to the National 
Assembly and dismisses Sheng-Hsuan-Huai. 

October 27.—Gen. Yin Tchang, Minister of War, 
is ordered to turn over his forces to Yuan Shih-kai, 
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who assumes supreme command over the army and 
navy. 

October 29.—It is announced at Peking that an 
$18,000,000 loan has been arranged through a 
French and Belgian syndicate. 

October 30.—Two edicts are issued in the name 
of the infant Emperor, acknowledging errors of 
policy and promising early and complete reforms. 

November 1.—The imperial troops are victori- 
ous after several days’ fighting around Hankow, 
and are alleged to have massacred men, women, and 
children and burned a portion of the city. 

November 3.—The throne accepts the _pre- 
liminary constitution drawn at a single sitting 
of the National Assembly. ... Shanghai, except 
for the foreign concessions, is in the hands of the 
insurgents. 

November 6.—The revolutionists form a cabinet 
at Shanghai; Wu Ting-fang, former minister to the 
United States, is chosen director of foreign affairs. 

November 7.—The National Assembly appoints 
Yuan Shih-kai Premier. 

November 8.—The revolutionists capture Foo- 
Chow. 

November 10.—More than 1000 of the native 
inhabitants of Nanking are massacred by the im- 
perial troops stationed there, following the failure 
of an attack on the city by the revolutionists. 
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November 13.—A movement is begun at ‘Muk- 
den to establish the autonomy of Manchuria. .. . 
Yuan Shih-kai arrives at Peking to discuss with the 
Government measures for pacifying the revolution- 
ists... . Gen. Wu Lu-cheng, governor of Shen-Si 
province, is assassinated by Manchus; the Viceroy 
of Nanking commits suicide. 

November 14.—A second republic is set up at 
Chi-Fu, province of Shan-Tung. 

November 15.—Yuan_ Shih-kai 
premiership. 

November 16.—The new cabinet of Yuan Shih- 
kai is announced, containing the names of several 
active sympathizers with the revolution. 

November 17.—Demonstrations are made at 
Tien-tsin by British, French, and Russian troops. 


accepts the 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


October 20.—The convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association is held at 
Louisville, Ky. 

October 24. — Orville Wright, in his experi- 
mental ‘‘glider,”” remains stationary in the air dur- 
ing a gale at Kill Devil HnsN.G. 


October 25.—A navy hydro-aeroplane is driven 
by Lieutenants Ellyson and Towers from Annapo- 
lis, Md., to Buckroe Beach, Va., 145 miles, in 147 
minutes. : 

October 27.—Dr. Simon Flexner, of New York, 
announces a new treatment for spinal meningitis, 
which will prevent the spread of the disease. 

October 28.—Announcement is made at the 
Vatican that Archbishops Farley of New York and 
O’Connell of Boston, and Mgr. Falconio, the papal 
representative at Washington, will be created 
cardinals on November 27, with fourteen prelates 
of other countries (see page 692). 

October 31.—Prof. John J. Montgomery, an 
eminent areoplane inventor, is killed while experi- 
menting with a glider at San Jose, Cal. 

November 2.—Six thousand taxicab chauffeurs 
in London quit work. 

November 4.—Melvin Vaniman makes a fairly 
successful trial flight in his dirigible balloon Akron 
at Atlantic City. 


November 5.—Calbraith P. Rodgers, arriving 
at Pasadena, Cal., completes an aeroplane trip 
across the continent from New York, begun on 
September 17, covering 3220 miles. 

November 7.—The Nobel prize for chemistry is 
awarded to Madame Curie, of Paris, and for 
physics to Prof. Wilhelm Wien, of Wuerzburg 
University. 

November 9.—The granite temple built over the 
Lincoln cabin at Hodgenville, Ky., is dedicated, 
President Taft making the principal address... . 
The Nobel Prize for literature is awarded to 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian author. 

November 10.—Andrew Carnegie gives $25,000,- 
000 to the recently incorporated Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, for the purpose of taking over 
and carrying on his philanthropic work. 

November 11.—Nearly twenty persons are 
killed during a cyclone which struck the Middle 
West and the Lake region. . . . Differences between 
the managers and exhibitors at the International 
Art Exhibition of Rome results in the closing of 
the American pavilion. 
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November 13.—The French War Department's 
aeroplane speed race is won by an American, 
Charles Weymann, who covered the 180 miles at 
the rate of 72 miles per hour. 


November 15.—The Standard Oil Company 
notifies its stockholders of the proportion of shares 
of subsidiary companies which they will receive in 
the dissolution plan. 

November 16.—The Rev. Dr. George Harris re- 
signs as president of Amherst College. ... The 
National Municipal League, in session at Rich- 
mond, decides to study exhaustively the question 
of local option. ... / A severe earth shock is felt 
at Stuttgart and Frankfort, in Southern Germany. 

November 17.—Switzerland experiences the 
worst earthquake in fifty years. .. . The St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad completes a deal: with 
the Louisville & Nashville by which it acquires a 
route to Mobile and New Orleans. 


OBITUARY 
October 19.—Herbert G. Squires, formerly 
United States minister to Panama and to Cuba, 52. 
October 20.—Morris Israel, a prominent banker 
of Charleston, S. C., 75. 


October 21.—Ex-Congressman Sydney E. Mudd 
of Maryland, 53... . Homer Heminway, a promi- 


nent manufacturer of sewing silk, 78.... Right 
Rev. Javier Junguito, Bishop of Panama. 
October 23.—William Hellier Onslow, fourth 


Earl of Onslow, a noted English statesman, 58. 
. Mgr. Thomas John Capel, of Sacramento, 
Cal., 75... . Louis R. Ehrich, a noted art collector 
and ‘dealer of New York, 62.... John R. Walsh, 
formerly a prominent Chicago banker, 62. 

October 24.—Ida Lewis Wilson, the famous 

ty a of the Lime Rock lighthouse at Newport, 

, 72.... Robert Mather, former president of 
be Rock Island lines, 52.... George F. Jelly, 
M.D., an eminent alienist of Boston, 69. 

October 25.—Former Congressman James O. 
Patterson, of South Carolina, 54. 

October 27.—Rear-Adm. James H. Sands, U. 
S. N., retired, 66. 

October 28.—Frederick Morgan Crunden, for 
thirty-two years librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, 64. 

October 29.—Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of the 
New York World and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
64 (see frontispiece). 

October 30.—Brig.-Gen. Patrick Henry Ray, 
U. S. A., retired, 70.... Robert Hattin Lisle, 
formerly pay director of the United States navy, 
67. ... George William Jones, professor emeritus 
of mathematics at Cornell, 74. 

October 31.—Prof. J. J. Montgomery, a noted 
inventor of aeroplanes, 50.... Thomas Rowe, a 
prominent New York architect, 45. 

ste hee ee Bellew, the noted actor, 

. H. Victor Newcomb, former president of 
one Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 67.... Rear- 
Adm. Clifford Hardy West, U. S. N., retired, 65. 

. Daniel D. Drawbaugh, ‘who claimed to be the 
original inventor of the telephone, 84.... Lady 
Colin Campbell, a well-known English art critic 
and author. 

November 3.—Norman J. Colman, the first 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, 84. 

Dr. James Williams, contributor of legal 
articles to the Encyc lopeedia Britannica, 60. 
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THE LATE JOHN MEIGS 
(For thirty-five years Read of ‘‘the Hill’’ at Pottstown, Pa., 
one of the great secondary schools of the country) 


November 5.—Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, publisher 
of the first halfpenny newspaper in Great Britain, 
75- 

November 6.—Prof. William, Callyhan Robin- 
son, dean of the law school of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 77... . Lieut.-Col. Augustus 
S. Nicholson, U. S. M. C., retired, 81... . Sir John 
Carling, a former member of the Canadian cabinet, 
83.... John Meigs, the well-known principal of 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., 59. 

November 8.—William Clark Russell, the noted 
author of sea stories, 67.... Dr. James B. Jones, 
president of William Wood College (Mo.), 65. 

November 9.—Howard Pyle, the noted author 
and illustrator, 58.... Rev. Dr. Henry Mansell, 
an early Methodist missionary in India, 76.... 
Edmund Schuecker, a noted German harpist. 

November 10.—Felix Ziem, the French pense r 
of Venetian scenes, 90. Martin I. J. Griffin, a 
well-known historian of the Catholic church, @. 

November 11.—John McMurdie Warner, the 
Philadelphia art collector. 

November 12.—Edgar W. Mix, the American 
balloonist.... Charles A. Reed, the prominent 
New York architect, 54.... Rev. Dr. J. A. Car- 
michael, superintendent of the missionary board 
of the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 

November 13.—Prof. Bernhard Frankel, the 

noted German throat specialist. . . . Ex-Congress- 
man, Nehemiah Day Sperry, known as the ‘‘ Father 
of the Rural Free Delivery system,” 84. 
_ November 16.—Bishop Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Pennsylvania, 61.... Rear-Adm. John Yeatman 
Taylor, U. S. N., retired, a distinguished naval 
surgeon, 82. 

November 17.—Dr. Eugene Wasdin, a widely 
known surgeon arid yellow-fever expert, 42. 











CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 


(Suggested by Napoleon’s disastrous Russian campaign and his return from Moscow just one hundred years ago) 
From the Times (New York) 


PRESIDENT TAFT returned to Washing- 

ton on November 12 after an eight weeks’ 
trip of 15,000 miles around the country, 
during which he spoke in upwards of thirty 
States, to hundreds of audiences. It was the 
greatest “swing around the circle” any Presi- 
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*‘AND EVERYWHERE THAT MARY WENT—— 


(The cartoonist intimates that the Wool Veto, like Mary’s 
little lamb, followed Mr. Taft everywhere throughout his 
long tour of the country) 


From the Jourzial (Portland, Oregon) 
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dent has yet made. Mr. Taft was heartily 
pleased with the cordial receptions everywhere 
extended to him, and suffered in no degree 
from the hardship of continuous traveling. 
There is much discussion regarding the 
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WHAT CAN THE POOR MAN DO? 
From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul) 
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RIGHT IN WASHINGTON, TOO! 


‘‘What's all that noise about?”’ 
P.: ‘Oh, nothing; just baby teething. 


From the Herald (Washington) 


DEMOCRACY: 
Mortuer G. O. 


” 


insurgent movement and its effect on the 
Republican convention next year. The re- 
sults of the recent elections seem to give little 
indication as to the course of political events 
in1g12. What attitude Ex-President Roose- 
velt will take in the national campaign is a 
matter of much interest, especiaily in view 
of his utterances last month on the subject 
of big business and government regulation. 
sy 
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GRAINS OF COMFORT FOR ALL 
‘Apropos of last month’s election results) 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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WHICH WILL THE TEDDY BEAR HELP ? 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane) 





A SOUVENIR OF CALIFORNIA 


With abundant hospitality, the Californians kept the 
President’s car loaded with native fruits and flowers. The 
juicy political lemon they have handed him, however, is not 
so easy to appreciate. (Just before the President's visit, 
California adopted the referendum, as well as the recall, ap- 
plicable also to judges, which Mr. Taft does not favor) 


From the Press (New York) 
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“THE FROST IS ON THE PUMPKIN, 
THE CORN IS IN THE SHOCK” 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
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IF HE ONLY COULD BE SURE! 
UncLE Sam: ‘‘As my old friend Davy Crockett used to 
say, be sure you're right_(obey the law) and then go ahead.”’ 
From the Herald (New York) 


The cartoons on this page deal with the 
present problems of “big business” and its 
regulation by the Federal Government. The 
Herald cartoon shows the perplexity of the 
large combination that really wishes to do 
business honestly, but, under the present 
conditions of federal legislation, is uncer- 
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REALLY? 
From the Evening Mail (New York) 


tain what course to pursue. Mr. Taft is un- 
doubtedly sincere in his desire to do nothing 
that would disturb business. The trouble 
seems to lie in the inadequacy of legislative 
measures for business regulation. The “un- 
scrambling of the eggs” in the case of the 
Steel Corporation will be watched with a good 
deal of interest. 




















THAT AWKWARD MOMENT——— 


When the obliging spectator in the front seat gets his 
hat back 
From the Daily News (Chicago) 


SMOKING THE PIPE OF PEACE 


(Will the new plan of dissolution prove a satisfactory 
smoke?) 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 
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A MISINTERPRETATION 
“‘T believe the people are crying ‘Morocco’”’ 
‘*No, they are crying ‘bread,’ ‘bread’.” 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF IMPRESSIVE CARTOONINGe 
The figures in the foreground of the above 


/ Johan Braakensiek, the famous cartoonist cartoon represent Chancellor von Bethmann- 
of the Amsterdammer, last month celebrated Hollweg—the tall one—and former Colonial 
his twenty-fifth year in print. The accom- Minister Lindquist, who are apparently more 
panying cartoon shows this distinguished concerned with the Moroccan question than 
knight of the pencil displaying his collection - with domestic troubles. The cartoon refers 
of princes, potentates, and statesmen, whom to the high-cost-of-living demonstrations in 
he has during the past quarter-century held Germany. | . 
up to the gaze of the world. 
The Moroccan question continues to occupy 
the attention of European diplomats and to 
, furnish a fertile topic for cartoonists. 


























FRANCE, TO GERMANY: “THERE, YOU HAVE IT” ~~ SPANISH AMBITIONS IN MOROCCO 


(The Frenchman allows the Kaiser to put his hand over his, deluding FRANCE: “Be careful, Alphonso; it is pretty 
the Kaiser into thinking he controls the situation) hard, and your teeth might be broken”’ 


From Kikeriki (Vienna) From La Silhouette (Paris) 
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“THE HEATHEN CHINEE IS PECULIAR” 


ITALIAN OFFICER (reading news from China): 
with a battle! That looks like bad management”’ 


From Punch (London) 


“A war 








LOCALIZING THE WAR 


EUROPE, THE CIVILIZED (to the small Balkan States): ‘‘Be 
quiet, you little rascals; your big brother is going on a thieving 
expedition” i 
From Der Floh (Vienna) 
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A COLOSSAL AMBITION AT THE COLISEUM 


Kinc HumBErT OF ItAty: ‘‘Sempre avanti, Savoia! I 
will rehabilitate Imperial Rome” 
(Apropos of the report that it is King Humbert’s ambition 
to create a new great Roman Empire) 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 

















IS AUSTRIA BACKING UP HER ALLY? 
FRANZ-JOSEPH (to Italy, represented as the dog, who is 


reaching for the sausage Albania): ‘‘Be careful; you may be 
sausage yourself some day!'’ (Wlochy means Italy, and the 
cartoon refers to her suspected designs on Turkey’s province 
of Albania) 

From Mucha (Warsaw) 
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PIUS X AND HIS REIGN 


BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN 


IUS X is already an historical figure. 

This is true for two reasons: first, on 
account of his personality; secondly, on ac- 
count of the conditions existing during his 
reign. 

The Pope was born a peasant. His birth 
occurred in 1835 at a little town just under 
the Dolomitic Alps. He grew up in a region 
most favorably located as regards health. 
The southern slope of the Alps has developed 
a race combining the sturdiness of the Swiss 
with the grace and charm of the Italian. 

Joseph Sarto—for such was his name— 
received some smattering of education, and 
then more than a smattering when the eccle- 
siastical authorities saw with what appeal- 
ing whole-heartedness he was bent on fitting 
himself to become worthy to enter holy 
orders. 

He became deacon, and a beloved deacon. 
He became priest and a beloved priest. 
Then he became Canon of Treviso Cathe- 
dral, then Superior of the Seminary at Tre- 
viso, then Bishop of Mantua, then Cardinal, 
then Patriarch of Venice. In each of these 
positions he was both popular and respected. 
It is easy to see why. He was a deeply 
sincere man. He was a very spiritual man. 
He expressed himself with straightforward 
simplicity. He had plenty of hard, common 
sense. He had the saving grace of humor. 

He became Pope in 1903. Little did he 
think that he would succeed to the Papacy. 
But he did; and the reason why he did, 
according to a report universally believed 
and never denied, was because of the ancient 
right of veto, in the Conclave of Cardinals 
about to elect a Pope. This was the practice 
of announcing in the conclave that one of the 
Roman Catholic powers would object to the 
choice of a certain candidate. For centuries 
this privilege had been exercised by Spain, 
France, and Austria. When Pius X was 
elected, the chief candidate before the con- 
clave was Cardinal Rampolla, Leo XIII’s 
Secretary of State. But Austria did not like 
Rampolla. Hence the reported objection. 
But when Pius mounted the throne, he de- 
creed that this veto power should end, and 
this act in the relations between church and 
state would make him an historical figure 
if he had done nothing else. 


The present Pope may perhaps be best 
known because of his action with regard to the 
separation of church and state in France and 
Portugal and of the assertion of the state’s 
semi-independence in Spain. The anti-eccle- 
siastical movements in these three countries 
did not fail to elicit Papal protests of a per- 
fectly straightforward, strenuous, and uncom- 
promising character. They seemed little in 
accord with the apparently more tolerant at- 
titude which Leo XIII had displayed. But 
then Leo XIII had never been so sorely tried. 
The pity of it all is that now, as we judge of 
events after the lapse of time, those Papal 
thunders seem but the feeble and unavailing 
wails of a narrow-minded ecclesiastic—espe- 
cially as guided by Cardinal Merry del Val, 
Secretary of State, a Spaniard and with some 
of those qualities which have characterized 
Spanish statesmanship in other ages. He and 
the Pope have been apparently incapable of 
appreciating the fact that, by following 
France’s lead—as she tried to do as far as 
possible—the Church in Spain, as a spiritual 
power, stood to gain, not to lose; for, in 
France, the Roman Catholic Church of 
to-day, as a spiritual force, is stronger than 
before the separation of church and state. 
No longer does the state pay the clergy as it 
did under the Concordat; no longer has the 
state, in return for these payments, the right 
to nominate for ecclesiastical preferment; no 
longer has it the privilege of veto. As a 
result, the church may be measurably poorer 
in cash, but immeasurably richer in inde- 
pendence. For, at last, the Church in France 
pays its own clergy, and thus regains the 
right it never should have lost, to make a 
bishop out of any priest it chooses, untram- 
melled by the secular power. One would 
think that Pius X, a notably rugged, not to 
say obstinate character, in all that pertains 
to ecclesiastical independence, would have 
rejoiced at the church’s opportunity of de- 
liverance from the material bonds which have 
long manacled her to the state. 

With regard to our own country, the fact 
should be chronicled that, under the present 
Pope, American Catholics are now to enjoy 
some approach to proportional representation 
in the College of Cardinals. This will doubt- 
less constitute one of the important acts of 
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Pius X’s reign—the appointment of Mon- 
signor Diomede Falconio (an American cit- 
izen, though of Italian name), together with 
the Archbishops of New York and Boston, to 
the purple. These three, with Cardinal Gib- 
bons, make four Americans in the College of 
Cardinals. Though many Americans would 
have been pleased to see such men as Arch- 
bishops Spalding, Keane, and Ireland included 
among those prelates to be advanced to the 
cardinalate, there is cause for congratulation 
that, at last, the position of influence occu- 
pied by America in the Roman Catholic 
Church is recognized, not only by reason of 
the quality of American Catholics, but, if for 
no other reason, because our country and 
its possessions include perhaps the largest 
number of Catholics in the world. 

The issues of the recent Canadian election, 
as they affected the social relations of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, have brought out 
in clear relief another act of Pius X, and 
one which has occasioned a good deal of com- 
ment among critics of the Pope’s relation to 
affairs between church and state. That is the 
modification made by him four years ago in 
the marriage laws. The Ne Temere decree of 
1907 aimed to put an end to clandestine 
marriages, and to those of'an irregular nature, 
either because the contracting parties were 
unknown to the priest, or because of some 
possible misunderstanding on the part of the 
civil ‘authorities. Pius X, therefore, very 
naturally decreed that, henceforth, at all 
Roman Catholic marriages, in order to assure 
validity, the officiating clergyman must be 
either the diocesan bishop or the parish priest 
of one of the contracting parties, or a clergy- 
man expressly delegated by such bishop or 
parish priest. Lllogically enough, Protestant 
resentment in the ultra-Protestant Province 
of Ontario, concerning this decree, was 
visited upon the political fortunes of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, then Premier, a Roman 
Catholic, and the one Canadian statesman of 
this latter day who is both a great leader at 
home, and who enjoys a great reputation 
abroad. 

The most important of the other acts of 
Pius X with regard to the affairs of church 
and state relate to Italy. First of all, there 
is his action respecting Italian elections. He 
actually decreed that any Italian Roman 
Catholic might exercise the right of suffrage, 
that he might determine the character of the 
civil government. This evidence of liberalism 
was emphasized later by his encyclical ad- 
dressed to the Bishops of Italy. His previous 
encyclical, the Motu Proprio of 1903, gave to 


popular Christian action in politics “a funda- 
mental ordering, which was to be, as it were, 
the practical rule of common effort, and the 
bond of unity and charity. Catholic works, 
then, various and multiple in form, but all 
equally intended to promote effectually the 
same social well-being, ought to be grouped to- 
gether and consolidated where necessary for 
this most holy and most necessary purpose.” 
Accordingly, in 1905, the Pope addressed the 
Bishops of Italy, not so much regarding 
political as social action of a common and 
united character. The Holy Father’s aim 
was to produce codperation among various 
works equally worthy of praise. In particu- 
lar, he wanted to establish an institution of a 
general character, to be called the People’s 
Association, intended to gather the faithful 
of all the social classes, but especially the 
great multitudes of the people, around a 
single common center of doctrine, propaganda, 
and social organization. 

Such a People’s Association waquld, His 
Holiness believed, at once win esteem, par- 
ticularly as it would not disturb or hinder 
the work of any other institution, but 
would the rather give strength and com- 
pactness to all institutions; indeed, it would 
stimulate individuals to enter particular in- 
stitutions, would train them for practical and 


profitable work, and would unite the minds’ 


of all in the same sentiment and desire. As 
a preparation, the Pope highly praised the 
endeavors of the Opera dei Congressi Comi- 
tati Cattolici, which had already been active- 
ly operative in Italy, and called attention to 
the circular sent out the previous year by the 
presidents of the Opere Economiche. Approv- 
ing these endeavors toward social and eco- 
nomic union, the Pope anxiously endeavored 
at that time, and is still even more,anxiously 
endeavoring, to make any activities displayed 
by the faithful in preparing, by means of a 
good electoral organization, for the adminis- 
trative life of the kingdom, also find their 
counterpart in proper social and‘ economic 
activities, all to be regulated by the elevated 
principles to be found in the conscience of 
a genuine Catholic. ‘Every member of the 
church should strive in every circumstance 
to be, and to appear, truly Catholic, accepting 
public duties and performing them with the 
firm and constant resolve to promote with all 
his power the social and economic welfare of 
his country in accordance with the maxims of 
a distinctly Christian civilization, and at the 
same time to defend the supreme interests of 
the church.” : 

But all these endeavors were hampered by 
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the problem of the “ Prisoner of the Vatican,” 
which prevented the Pope from going about 
among the people. When he was elected 
Pope the unsuspecting Cardinal Sarto had 
an unused return railway ticket to Venice. 
His personal influence as Pontiff—especially 
in the social and economic world as it may be 
affected by ‘religion—would have been far 
greater if the outworn fiction that the Pope 
was a prisoner in the Vatican had not come to 
be an unshakable part of the Vatican policy. 
But the Roman Curia would not budge, and, 
night after night, it is said, the new Pope, 
heartily homesick, would take out that return 
ticket and gaze long and fondly at it. 

The reign of Pius X, notable in its rela- 
tions to church and state, is also notable in 
its relations to the church alone. First, re- 
garding preferments. He had not long been 
Pope when those about him, interested in all 
sorts of ecclesiastical advancements, came to 
the conclusion that the simple peasant might 
be, after all, a shrewd peasant. The first 
tussle between what might be called the 
Vatican lobby and the new pontiff took 
place over the bishopric of Lucca. The 
Lucchesi and the lobbyists agreed that a 
certain nobleman, who had embraced holy 
orders, should be bishop. Nothing in their 
eyes could be more fitting. The Pope called 
them to him. “My children,” he began, 
“you have tried to make me advance a 
patrician and not a plebeian to the episco- 
pate. But I have done the latter thing. Do 
you not see that your course is only a way of 
saying that, if you had had your way I should 
not be Pope?” The lobbyists saw the point. 
They recognized that, after all, the new Pon- 
tiff was probably a stiff-necked mountaineer, 
and that he would have to have his way for 
a while. He has. 

Again: Pius X had not long been Pope 
when he declared himself no reactionary, so 
far as the popular use of the Bible was con- 
cerned. Despite the standing charge of 
many Protestant bigots that the authorities 
of the Church of Rome would always oppose 
the reading of the Scriptures by the people, 
the translations and explanations of the 
Gospels in Italian, printed by the authority 
of the Saint Jerome Association, received the 
Pope’s special approval. He declared: 


Gladly do I give my blessing, and that with both 
hands and with a full heart; for I do not doubt 
that this work will produce the richest fruit, and 
is already blessed by God. The more we read the 
Gospels, the stronger our faith becomes. The 
Gospels are writings valuable for everybody, and 
- under all circumstances. I have lived among the 
common people, and know what they want and 
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what pleases them. Tell them the simplest Bible 
stories, and you will have attentive listeners and 
effect blessed results. Your purpose is to spread 
the Gospel. You are doing a noble work. Some 
people think that the peasants, with their plain, 
everyday way of thinking, would not profit by the 
reading of the Scriptures. This is incorrect. The 
average peasant is a shrewder thinker than we may 
suspect and knows how to draw the correct lessons 
from the Scriptures often even better than many 
of the preachers. 

Speaking of the Bible, another event in 
connection with Pius X’s reign is assuredly 
that of the great revision. The revision, it 
is true, was started by Leo XIII, but the 
plan, as developed under his successor, had 
become more extensive than was generally 
anticipated. The purpose of the revision is 
to get back to the original Vulgate of Saint 
Jerome, that is to say, to eliminate the errors 
of copyists, and the interpolations of com- 
mentators—the dust and débris that always 
accumulate with age. Of necessity, the work 
will be published first in Latin, translations 
following. The manuscripts collated are 
reckoned at over twenty thousand. 

A particularly gratifying event in Pius X’s 
reign was his decree, addressed to the Bishops 
of Spain and South America, forbidding the 
sale of any privilege or dispensation by the 
bishops and clergy for any money considera- 
tion whatsoever, and especially abolishing the 
custom, which had prevailed for centuries, of 
furnishing the faithful with a special list of 
dispensations, absolving from sin, and known 
as.the Bulla Cruciata. As the name indi- 
cates, the “bulla” arose during the Cru- 
sades, when the Popes were organizing ex- 
peditions against the Mohammedans, who 
were threatening to invade Europe. Funds 
were collected to finance these expeditions, 
and, to aid in the collection, a special list of 
dispensations was given to those who con- 
tributed sufficiently toward the expeditions 
against the Turks. After the Crusades 
ended with the battle of Lepanto (1571), the 
Popes sought to abolish the issuance of such 
dispensations. But the kings of Spain, and 
many of the bishops, resisted. The evil grew 
with the growth of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese possessions in South America. Pius X 
ended it by a stroke of his pen. 

But, unfortunately for his fame in history, 
Pius X’s reactionary attitude toward Modern- 
ism may outweigh all his good deeds in purely 
spiritual matters. His ponderous pontifical 
pronouncements against Modernism were 
doubtless the lengthier and more frequent 
because the movement applied, not only to 
the interpretation of Scripture but to the 
dogmas of the church. Modernism, the nat- 
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ural result of the spiritual unrest of many in- 
telligent Roman Catholics, simply means that 
there is in their minds no necessary oppo- 
sition between religion and the most advanced 
learning, and that religion has nothing to fear 
from the truth, no matter what form it may 
take. Hence, Modernists warmly claimed, 
and claim, that even if they are in opposition 
to whatever party may control the Vatican, 
they are loyal to the church, as they conceive 
it to be. 

When Professor Schell of the University 
of Wiirzburg tried to prove that Roman 
Catholic dogmas were as susceptible of pro- 
gressive interpretations as are Protestant 
dogmas, his writings were placed on the Index 
Expurgatorius. When the Abbé Loisy in 
France attempted to show that “the world 
do move”’ as to Scripture interpretation, the 
Vatican declared his attitude heretical. When 
Antonio Fogazzaro, the greatest Italian 
novelist of our time, repeatedly endeavored 
in his romances to reconcile modern thought 
with fealty to the Pope, Pius X actually 
declined publicly to countenance the Fo- 
gazzaro novels. More particularly, the Pope 
condemned the philosophy of Immanence, 
one of the characteristics of Modernist the- 
ology, and decreed that the teaching of 
medieval scholastic philosophy should be 
obligatory in every Catholic university and 
seminary throughout the world, that all 
Modernist “suspects” should be rigorously 
excluded from the professorial staffs of these 
institutions; that the bishops should organ- 
ize a boycott against the Modernist press; 
and, finally, that all professors in Roman 
Catholic institutions should take an anti- 
Modernist oath. These injunctions, but es- 
pecially the last, have occasioned great confu- 
sion. The Pope’s encyclical condemning 
Modernism answered no arguments. It 
simply said: Be silent! But any silence in- 
duced by it does not, of course, mean the end 
of Modernism. The church’s attitude must 
change. 

As to a personal impression, having seen 
both Leo XIII and Pius X, I would draw this 
distinction between the two—Leo XIII was 
perhaps the last distinctively temporal head 
of the Church; in comparison, Pius X is 
before everything its spiritual head. 

Leo XIII had the face of a fox—a beautiful 
fox, it is true, but still a fox. A nonagenarian, 
the thin, fine, alabaster skin, tight over fore- 
head and cheek bones, was the only sign of 
age. The firm. large, lovely mouth smiled 
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at you, and the lynx-like eyes looked through 
you with both sweetness and fire. For Leo 
was one of the notable characters, as well as 
one of the notable statesmen of our time. A 
patrician of bluest blood, he knew “both how 
to be abased”’ and “‘ how to abound.” In other 
words, Leo XIII was a natural diplomat; a 
sensitive man, of infinite kindness of heart, 
of sincerest tact, and never without a touch 
of humor. 

When the visitor to the Vatican who had 
seen Leo XIII first faces Pius X, there comes 
the instant consciousness that the Pope is no 
longer a patrician but a plebeian. Yet the 
wistful, almost deprecatory, but certainly 
sympathetic face reveals not so much a 
peasant’s expression as that of a man who, 
born a peasant, had had some experience with 
many social and ecclesiastical ranks—the 
experiences of one who cherishes no vain 
illusions as to men or measures, one who 
knows how far short both come of their 
profession. 

But, chiefly, the Pope’s is a religious faith. * 
It reveals a childlike, probably a narrow, but 
surely an undying faith. The pomp of the 
Papacy is nothing to him. His mission as 
Pope is the same as was his priest’s mission— 
not to make the church a greater militant 
power than ever, but to impart to those 
about him something of his own earnestness, 
fervor, conviction. This was the blessing felt 
by all who have seen him borne through the 
Vatican or St. Peter’s as he continually raised 
his hand in Apostolic benediction. 

To emphasize the essentially spiritual ele- 
ment of his mission, he deprecates any sug- 
gestion of material things—of the world. 
Hence, when he allows himself to be seen, he 
has printed cards handed about prohibiting 
applause. No longer do the Vatican and St 
Peter’s echo to the century-old cry, “ Viva a 
Papa-Re.”’ That, indeed, would have been an 
anachronism; for the Pope is no longer King. 
Yet was not even the cry to be heard, “‘ Viva 
il Papa.’ Nevertheless, the silence seemed 
to me infinitely more impressive. 

For in that silence one felt that a new epoch 
—our epoch—was being born, when, by the 
action of a truly spiritual though narrow- 
minded Pope, by the action of truly liberal and 
entirely spiritual Modernists, and by the 
action of certain states, no longer to be held 
in leash, the Roman Catholic Church is be- 
coming freed from its ties to the state, and 
will, I believe, one day free itself from out- 
worn dogma. 





THE NEW AMERICAN CARDINALS 
BY WALTER DWIGHT, S.J. 


HEN authentic dispatches brought word 
late in October that the Pope was soon 
to raise to the cardinalate, not merely one, 
but three American archbishops, the sur- 
prise and satisfaction were general. For it 
had long been felt that the Catholic Church’s 
remarkable growth in this country, during 
the past twenty-five years, both in numbers 
and in prestige, had made it very fitting that 
Cardinal Gibbons should have several Amer- 
ican associates in the Sacred College. The 
official Catholic Directory for 1911 credits 
the Church in the United States, including 
our insular possessions, with nearly twenty- 
five million Catholics, those in continental 
United States being governed and served by 
one apostolic delegate, a cardinal, thirteen 
archbishops, ninety-seven bishops and some 
seven thousand priests, while Catholic lay- 
men figure largely in the nation’s profes- 
sional, civic and commercial life. 

Great was the satisfaction therefore both 
within and without the Catholic fold when 
the news came that the Apostolic Delegate 
Monsignor Falconio of Washington, Arch- 
bishop Farley of New York and Archbishop 
O’Connell of Boston would be given the 
Cardinal’s hat in a November consistory. 
Catholics rejoiced to see three of their most 
venerated prelates so highly honored, and 
those not of the faith were pleased to see this 
country represented so worthily and well in 
the Church’s senate. 

His Excellency Monsignor Diomede Fal- 
conio, the Apostolic Delegate, was born in 
the Abruzzi, Italy, in 1842, early in life en- 
tered the Franciscan order, came to the 
United States at the age of twenty, was or- 
dained priest in 1866 in Buffalo, by the ven- 
erable Bishop Timon, and began at once to 
teach philosophy at St. Bonaventure’s Col- 
lege, Allegany, New York. On being ap- 
pointed president of that institution two 
years later, he took out naturalization papers 
and became an American citizen. In 1871 
the future cardinal was summoned to New- 
foundland to be administrator of the diocese 
of Harbor Grace, an office he held for ten years. 
On his return to Italy in 1883 he was elected 
provincial of the Abruzzi Franciscans, in 
1889 was chosen procurator-general of his 
order, in 1892 consecrated bishop of Lace- 
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donia, and three years later was made arch- 
bishop of Accerenza and Matera. 

Leo XIII in 1899 appointed Monsignor 
Falconio first Apostolic Delegate to Canada, 
but three years afterward transferred him to 
a similar post in Washington, where he suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Martinelli. 

During the past nine years Monsignor Fal- 
conio has manifested, in the discharge of his 
difficult office, judicial wisdom of a high 
order. Hundreds of complicated cases that 
have been brought to his tribunal for adjust- 
ment were settled with such prudence that it 
is plain the Holy Father will find in him a 
counsellor who combines a thorough knowl-. 
edge of conditions in America with an excep- 
tional grasp of the theory and practice of 
canon law. His Excellency has already been 
informed that he is to reside in Rome here- 
after, and that another prelate will be ap- 
pointed to succeed him as Apostolic Dele- 
gate at Washington. 

The Most Rev. John M. Farley, Arch- 
bishop of New York, who has also been raised 
to the cardinalate, was born in 1842 at New- 
town Hamilton, County Armagh, Ireland. 
Coming as a boy to this country he made his 
college course under the Jesuits at St. John’s 
College, Fordham. On deciding to be a 
priest, he entered the Seminary at Troy, and 
being afterward sent to the American Col- 
lege at Rome to finish his clerical studies was 
ordained in that city, June 11, 1870. The 
coming Cardinal began his priestly duties as 
a curate at New Brighton, Staten Island, 
but in 1872 he was appointed secretary to 
Archbishop McCloskey, an office he held for 
twelve years. 

His advancement was steady. Made Vicar- 
General in 1891, domestic prelate of Pope 
Leo XIII in 1892, auxiliary bishop of New 
York in 1895, he finally succeded Archbishop 
Corrigan in 1902 as ruler of the metropolitan 
see, the most important in the Western world, 
with its one thousand priests, its three hun- 
dred educational and charitable institutions, 
and its Catholic population of one and a quar- 
ter millions. 

Archbishop Farley is a man of remarkable 
administrative ability. There is no field of 
Catholic activity that has not found in him 
an enthusiastic patron and promoter. Dear- 




















HIS EXCELLENCY ARCHBISHOP DIOMEDE FALCONIO 


(The Apostolic Delegate at Washington, a naturalized American citizen who was elevated to the Cardinalate at the 
Consistory summoned to meet at Rome, November 27) 


est to his Grace’s heart is the cause of Cath- 
olic education. Until a parish school has 
been started he will not allow a church to be 
built, and highest in honor are those pastors 
whose schools are the best. While he has 
been archbishop works and enterprises as 
varied in their scope and character as the 
Cathedral College, “The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,” the Staten Island House of Retreats 
and Social Studies, Mt. St. Vincent Col- 
lege for Women, “America,” a Catholic 
review of the week, and the Fordham Law 
and Medical Schools have been inaugurated 


and successfully maintained, and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral has been solemnly consecrated. 
That Archbishop Farley is also an author 
of distinction is attested by his “Life of 
Cardinal McCloskey” and his “History of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral,” while his opinion 
on public questions has generally contributed 
to the solution or clarifying of the point at 
issue. After receiving the red hat Cardinal 
Farley will continue of course to govern the 
archdiocese of: New York, for unlike Arch- 
bishop Falconio he will not be a “cardinal 
in curia”’—.e., residing in Rome. 
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The Most Rev. William H. O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston, the third American 
prelate now to be honored with the cardinal- 
ate, was born at Lowell, Massachusetts, in 
1859. Graduating in 1881 from Boston Col- 
lege, an institution conducted by the Society 
of Jesus, he went to Rome for his theological 
studies and was ordained there in 1884. On 
his return to America Father O’Connell was 
occupied for ten years with parish work in 
Boston and its vicinity. In 1896 he was 
chosen rector of the American College at 
Rome, and was made a domestic prelate the 
year following. Under his guidance the 
seminary throve and prospered. 

In ro901 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Portland, Maine, and four years later was 
sent by Pius X as envoy extraordinary to 
the Mikado ‘of Japan, with the hope of 
securing better opportunities there for the 
spread of Catholicism. Honored by the 
emperor with the grand cordon of the Order 
of the Treasury, he obtained valuable con- 
cessions that made it possible for the Jesuit 
Fathers to start a university in Tokio and 
for the Ladies of the Sacred Heart to open 
there a school for girls. 

On Bishop O’Connell’s return from Japan 
in 1906, the Pope made him Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop of Boston with right of succession. 
So after Archbishop Williams’s death in 1907, 
the Most Reverend William H. O’Connell 
began to govern the metropolitan see of New 
England. The youngest of the new American 
cardinals, he has shown himself a zealous 
originator or furtherer of many educational 
and charitable enterprises in his large arch- 
diocese of goo,coo Catholics. The Boston 
Cardinal is a forcible writer and eloquent 
speaker. A vigorous pastoral issued on 
“Modernism” and the address he delivered 
in 1908 on the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of his see were particularly note- 
worthy. He, too, after receiving the red hat 
will return to his archdiocese. 

The fourteen other churchmen whom the 
Pope on October 28 named as Cardinals with 
the three Americans are: 

Archbishop José Maria Cos y Macho, of 
Valladolid, Spain, formerly Archbishop of 
Santiago de Cuba; Archbishop Antonio 
Vico, Nuncio in Spain; Archbishop Gennaro 
Granito di Belmonte, former Nuncio in Aus- 
tria; Archbishop Francis Bourne, of West- 
minster; Archbishop Francis S. Bauer, of 
Olmiitz, Austria; Archbishop Francis V. 
Dubillard, of Chambéry, France; Archbishop 
Francis X. Nagl, of Vienna; Archbishop 


Léon A. Amette, of Paris; Bishop Francis M. 
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A. Rovérié de Cabriéres, of Montpellier, 
France; Monsignor Gaetano Bisleti, Papal 
Majordomo; Monsignor John Baptist Lugari, 
Assessor of the Holy Office; Monsignor Basil 
Pompili, Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council; Father William Van 
Rossum, C.SS.R., and Father Louis Billot, S.J. 

But what precisely is the cardinalate? 
What is its origin? What are the rights and 
duties of those who hold the honor? 

In the early ages of the Church the term 
cardinal (from the Latin word, cardo, a 
hinge,) was given to:the chief priest of any 
important church. In Rome, about the fifth 
century the name was applied to the arch- 
priest of each of the twenty-five quasi- 
parishes of the Pope. These cardinals were 
entrusted with certain administrative and 
ecclesiastical functions of the Roman see. 
Since the days of Sixtus V, however, the 
number of cardinal priests has been set at 
fifty, each taking his title from a Roman 
church. 

Besides cardinal priests there are cardinal 
deacons, who are also of early origin. Pope 
St. Clement, who flourished at the close of 
the first century, is said to have divided Rome 
into seven districts, in each of which a deacon 
had the duty of collecting the acts of the 
martyrs. These deacons subsequently be- 
came also supervisors of the papal charities, 
their number increased to eighteen and, like 
the cardinal priests, they were accustomed to 
assist the Pope at solemn functions. By a 
decree of Sixtus V, the number of cardinal 
deacons may not exceed fourteen. 

The order of cardinal bishops, finally, who 
are the highest in rank, arose from a practice 
the early Popes had of calling in neighboring 
bishops to represent them at episcopal func- 
tions, to give counsel, and to assist them at 
synodal meetings. These cardinal bishops, 
till the twelfth century, numbered seven and 
came from various cathedral cities. But it 
was then settled by a papal decree that only 
the bishops of six sees in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Rome should always be cardinal 
bishops. Cardinals in foreign residence, like 
Archbishop Farley, it is worthy of note, are 
generally cardinal priests, while the fourteen 
cardinal deacons are cardinals ‘in curia,”’ 
that is, attached to and employed at the 
papal court. 

As for the duties of a modern cardinal, if 
he resides in Rome he graces the Pope’s 
entourage, assists the Holy Father at great 
liturgical ceremonies, and is his official helper 
and counsellor in the government of the 
Church. In a consistory or assemblage of 
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ARCHBISHOP FARLEY OF NEW YORK 


(Made Cardinal at the Consistory of November 27) 


the cardinals about the Pope, he may con- 
fer with them on such matters as the naming 
of new cardinals, the appointment of bishops, 
the conclusion of Concordats, the choice of 
nuncios, and like questions. But private 
consistories are not frequent nowadays, so a 
cardinal’s chief share in the government of 
the Church is that of presiding over the vari- 
ous congregations which have been estab- 
lished for the dispatch of different kinds of 
ecclesiastical business. These courts, set 
up or remodeled by Pope Sixtus V, in the 
sixteenth century, were completely reorgan- 
ized and adapted to modern conditions by 
the present Pontiff. Cardinals in Rome also 
attend of course public consistories at which 
the Pope confers red hats, brings to a con- 
clusion a process of canonization, receives 
ambassadors, etc. But bishops and other 
prelates may assist at such consistories. 


The cardinals’ most important duty, how- 
ever, is the election of a Bishop of Rome 
when the see is vacant. This duty belongs 
to them and to them alone. On the Holy 
Father’s death a commission of four car- 
dinals at once takes charge of all current 
business, summons from all parts of the 
world their brother cardinals to enter a con- 
clave and proceed to an election. Though a 
cardinal is commonly chosen, there is no re- 
striction on the electors. Any man who may 
be or become a bishop may be elected. 

A cardinal’s privileges are in keeping with 
his high position. He has a place and a vote 
in general councils, he is the only one to 
leave Rome as a legate a Jatere, he takes pre- 
cedence of all other Church dignitaries but 
the Pope, in secular courts he ranks with 
princes of the blood royal, must always be 
addressed as “your Eminence,” is robed in 
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ARCHBISHOP O'CONNELL OF BOSTON 


(Another American Prelate honored with the Cardinalate) 


scarlet, has a sapphire in his ring, and wears 
a pectoral cross. Cardinals from religious 
orders, however, keep the color of their relig- 
ious habit. So Cardinal Falconio will dress 
in Franciscan gray. 

In the appointment of cardinals the Pope 
is free, though the Council of Trent decreed 
that all Christian nations should be repre- 
sented in the Sacred College. As a rule, they 
are, but not necessarily in numbers propor- 
tioned to their Catholic population, for 
the Italian cardinals usually predominate. 
The full number of seventy is seldom com- 
plete. The seventeen cardinals just created 


will bring the total membership of the 
Church’s senate up to sixty-six. 

The Sacred College as it stands to-day is 
unquestionably a remarkable body. It is the 
only kind of international parliament that is 
practicable. Though thoroughly aristocratic 
in its character, its ranks are recruited from 
all classes of society, and a man of the people 
by meriting the cardinalate can become the 
equal of princes. Indeed, repeatedly in the 
Church’s history, holiness, scholarship, and 
administrative genius have won for their 
possessors the cardinal’s hat and even the 
papal tiara. 
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IMMIGRANTS LEAVING THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AT. NAPLES FOLLOWING THE EXAMINATION 


(They are about to board the steamship anchored near by, by means of small steamers such as that shown at 
the gangway of the wharf) 


THE EBB. AND 


FLOW OF THE 


IMMIGRATION TIDE 
BY HERBERT FRANCIS SHERWOOD. 


[Mr. Sherwood traveled in the dual capacity of journalist and student of immigration with the 
United States Immigration Commission when it visited Europe and has written numerous articles on 


various phases of the subject.—THE Ep1Tor.] 


ITTLE attention has been given to the 
fact that, in the course of the year which 
is just closing, a marked change in the move- 
ment of immigration to this country occurred. 
It is only comparable in the recorded history 
of American immigration to the similar 
change which took place in the years 1907-8. 
There has been a great decrease in immigra- 
tion coupled with an equally large increase in 
thenumber returning to Europe. 

Between January 1 and September 30, 
1911, only 450,670 persons landed on our 
shore from the third-class cabins of the trans- 
atlantic liners. While some ardent restric- 
tionist might assert that this total was large 
enough, yet it was less than two-thirds the 
number who came to us in the same class in 
the course of the corresponding period of last 
year. The exact falling off was 278,424, or 


38.18 per cent. Perhaps a knowledge of the 
fact that the number of those who sailed east- 
ward in the steerage in the course of the nine 
months which closed on September 30 was 
300,040, or 66.55 per cent. of the total of those 
who entered, and an increase over the number 
who went to Europe last year of 35.47 per 
cent., will cause our restrictionist friend to go 
to the length of throwing up his hat in his 
enthusiasm. . The remarkable character of 
this change in ebb and flow is recognized when 
it is stated that the ebb in normal times has 
been found to average about 30 per cent. 
of the flow. This notable alteration in the 
currents of the “great human tide” is un- 
doubtedly to be interpreted as an indication 
of a considerable reduction in the industrial 
activity of the country which, owing to a 
more centralized control and a more con- 
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servative attitude of capital, has not exhibited 
itself in a violent form, and, therefore, until 
recently has been little observed. Those 
who have comprised the bulk of the eastward 
flow, it is reported, have been ‘‘inside” men, 
that is, industrial workers. Early in Septem- 
ber it was noted that ‘‘outside,” or outdoor, 
laborers were joining the stream in larger 
proportion than is customary at that season. 
The conclusion is further emphasized by the 
marked reduction in the demand for labor in 
New York State shown recently in the re- 
turns made to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics at Albany by the trade unions of the 
State. These indicated that during the first 
half of the year the percentage of idleness 
among their members was higher than at any 
time within recent years, with the exception 
of 1908, when the country was in the grip of 
a financial depression. The chief increases in 
unemployment were reported from the metal, 
building and transportation trades. These 
industries employ large numbers of alien 
laborers. 

It is interesting to note in passing that in 
Canada, where aggressive emphasis is laid 
upon the need for agriculturists, farm laborers 
and domestic servants, and those of other oc- 
cupations, are discouraged from immigrating, 
the disparity between the flow and ebb is 
greater than in the United States. The immi- 
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gration to the Dominion for the first nine 
months of this year, in contrast to that of 
this country, was greater than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, but the ebb was 
only 18.12 per cent. of the flow. This, it 
will be recalled, is about 12 per cent. below 
the average for the United States. It, how- 
ever, was 6 per cent. higher than that for the 
corresponding period of rgro. 

Only recently has the ebb and flow of immi- 
gration been accepted as a register of the con- 
dition of the labor market in the United 
States, or has it been recognized as obedient 
to the law of supply and demand. We now 
realize that this country has tapped asupply 
of labor which is sufficiently automatic in the 
expansion and contraction of its current to 
meet the needs of a land subject to such fluc- 
tuating requirements as is our own. 

Prior to 1907 there were practically no 
available official data upon which to base 
conclusions of this nature. Until that year 
no provision had been made by the Govern- 
ment for the collection of statistics showing 
the outward movement of aliens, although 
for a number of years steamship lines had 
been keeping records. The immigration law 
which authorized the appointment of the 
United States Immigration Commission di- 
rected the gathering of such data. About 
this time the steamship companies permitted 
the publication of their fig- 











ures, and those interested in 
the subject of immigration 
were surprised to learn that 
the east-bound movement of 
the immigrant class for ten 
years at least had approxi- 
mated one-third that toward 
the west. In other words, 
there was a normal flow to- 
ward Europe of large volume. 
In the course of the Federal 
fiscal year of 1907-8, within 
which period the commerciai 
and industrial activities of 
the country were suffering 
severely from a financial de- 
pression which has not been 
forgotten, the eastward move- 
ment more than doubled that 
reported for any previous 
year, while the westward was 
only three-fifths that of the 








HOMEWARD-BOUND ITALIANS PLAYING GAMES ON THE 
FORWARD DECK OF THE “ CANOPIC”™ : 
(They had prospered in the new land and were going back for a visit, having left 
Two of them expected to marry before return- 
They did not know that they were being photographed) 


their savings in America. 
ing. 


preceding year. In fact, in 
the course of the calendar 
year of 1908, nearly twice as 
many left the country as en- 
tered it. This demonstrated 
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the part played by labor 
conditions in American im- 
migration. The knowledge 
we now have regarding the 
ebb of the immigrant tide 
has thrown fresh light on the 
whole subject. 

Prior to the departure of 
the United States Immigra- 
tion Commission on May 
18, 1907, from Boston for 
the Mediterranean, no effort 
so far as known had been 
made to discover the reasons 
for the constant easterly 
flow. The first work under- 
taken was the gathering of 
data bearing on this phase 
of the subject from the com- 
pany of aliens on the steamer 
on which it sailed. The re- 
sults were enlightening. 

On the Canopic were ap- 














proximately three hundred 
third - class passengers of 
Portuguese, Italian and 
Greek birth returning to 
their native countries. Of 
the seventy-seven Portu- 
guese bound for the ever- 
green slopes of the Azores eighteen said they 
were going back to the old home because of 
sickness. When the body gave out they 
desired to return to the familiar scenes of 
youth and to their own physicians. They 
wished to breathe again the air which had 
once fed their lungs. Only five expressed a 
dislike for the great land for which they had 
forsaken their queer boxlike homes on the 
isles of the Atlantic. Thirty-one were going 
to visit the old scenes, the wrinkled parents, 
and to get their families. Eight said they 
would not return to America. All of the 
others expected to do so. 

With the exception of eight, the remainder 
of the third-class passengers were Italian. 
Fifty of these, whose vigor of body had been 
impaired in the new land while they gave it 
of their strength, were homeward bound in 
the hope of finding again the health they 
had lost. Thirty-five, or nearly 18 per 
cent. of the whole number, were sufferers 
from nostalgia and did not think they would 
go back to America. But 113, or approxi- 
mately three-fifths, were expecting to return. 

Of the eight Greeks, two were visiting their 
native hills because of illness. Four ex- 
pected to stay in Greece and the remainder 
were intending to return to the United States. 


(The pair are a brother and sister at Naples. 
been rejected at the 
rounding the pier of the custom-house where the examination was held, and they 
are shown rearranging their baggage so that the brother may sail. 


“ONE SHALL BE TAKEN AND THE OTHER LEFT” 


For some reason the latter had 


examination. She slipped through a hole in the fence sur- 


They are 


unaware that the picture is being made) 


Here were exhibited several deeply human 
reasons for the journey to Europe. As the 
writer, day after day, walked among the 
migrants,,talking with them and occasionally 
visiting the ship’s hospital with the doctor to 
see those who were ill, he could not fail to 
note the answers presented in this concrete 
form to some of the criticisms of immigration 
made by persons unfamiliar with the facts. 

Not infrequently one hears the complaint 
that the taxes are increasing because of the 
necessity for building additions to the hospi- 
tals and insane ayslums in order to accommo- 
date foreigners. There is less ground for this 
murmuring than is generally realized. Doubt- 
less, antagonistic feeling on this score would 
be modified if the extent was known of the 
desire of those of the so-called newer immigra- 
tion to return home when ill. Who would 
not prefer home to a strange land when the 
body is ailing? The fact that sixty-eight, or 
more than one-fifth, of those on the Canopic 
were leaving America because they were sick, 
taken with corroborating facts gleaned else- 
where, indicates that a portion of the normal 
eastward movement is a self-elimination of 
the unfit from our working forces. Those 
who cannot meet the conditions of American 
life and climate, in a measure, efface them- 
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TWO PORTUGUESE GIRLS, NATIVES OF THE AZORES, 
RETURNING HOME FOR A VISIT 
(The younger, a nut-brown maid of ten, served the writer 
very intelligently as his interpreter) 














selves. Of those returning to recuperate, 
twelve were suffering from pulmonary ail- 
ments; some so ill that they were in the hos- 
pital. The ship’s doctor stated that there 
were several cases of the disease on each east- 
ward voyage. Endeavoring to subsist upon 
the diet they had been accustomed to at home 
and anxious to save money, they had had in- 
sufficient nourishment to meet the drain upon 
their stock of vitality under the labor condi- 
tions found in the United States. The win- 
ter cold and tenement-house life undoubtedly 
had also contributed. 

To sum up, the steerage of the Canopic was 
a picture of the average immigrant quarters 
of a steamer bound toward the Continent in 
the spring of a normal year when the tide 
of aliens flowing westward is usually the 
stronger of the two currents. 

Recent investigation serves to confirm the 
conclusions drawn from the statistics of the 
first definite piece of work done by the Com- 
mission. It also adds support to the state- 
ments regarding the relationship between 
immigration and the labor market. For the 
purposes of this article the third-class pas- 
sengers of steamers sailing for different parts 
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of. Europe in October were questioned as 
to their reasons for going home. On one 
steamer bound for a North Sea port nearly 
400 passengers were interviewed, while on 
another information was secured from more 
than too. On the former steamer 276 of 
those questioned were laborers, 37 skilled 
workers, 20 miners, and 18 of miscellaneous 
occupations. Of those willing to tell why 
they were going home, 104 stated that they 
were out of work, 22 that they were sick, and 
41 that they were going for the purpose of 
visiting families, to marry and for other rea- 
sons of a social nature. Undoubtedly some 
of those who were sailing in order to make 
visits were doing so because they were unem- 
ployed. This statement would also apply to 
those who gave no reason. The races most 
largely represented were the Polish, Russian, 
Magyar, and the minor Slavic groups of Cen- 
tral and Southeastern Europe. Polish and 
Slovak laborers comprised by far the larger 
part of those on the other steamer from whom 
information was secured. This vessel was 
bound for a German port. Of the number, 
14 declared their reason for leaving this coun- 
try to be lack of employment; 10, sickness; 
and 59, to make visits. 

The length of time these aliens had spent in 
America ranged from a few weeks to twenty- 
three years. One Magyar, a laborer, fifty- 
six years old, an inhabitant of New York City 
who had been here since 1896, was returning 
to the old country because of sickness. 
American taxpayers will not be called upon to 
support him in his old age, for he said he did 
not intend to return. One Pole, owing to the 
death of his wife, was taking his children 
home. He was refusing to ask this country 
to help him care for his family except as it 
gave him an opportunity for earning a living. 
He had been here only a year and expected to 
return to Boston, where he had worked as a 
laborer. Another Pole, fifty years of age, a 
laborer, had been injured at Niagara Falls. - 
He was going home after ‘working ‘in this 
country for only a year. Another of his fel- 
low passengers had also suffered from an acci- 
dent and was on his way back to the Father- 
land because of it. 

While sickness and visiting contribute to 
the passenger lists of the third class, the chief 
factor in filling and emptying the cabins is 
clearly the state of our labor market. The 
mobility of the foreign labor supply when con- 
ditions become abnormal was demonstrated 
in connection with the financial storm of 1907. 
Apparently the disturbance resulting from 
Presidential elections is also reflected. 
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It may be recalled that 
the news of the election of 
Mr. Taft to the Presidency 
was followed by great popu- 
lar demonstrations in some 
of the villages of southern 
Italy. The mayors of these 
communities were called 
upon to send congratulatory 
dispatches. The result of 
the election was interpreted 
as meaning an improvement 
in the demand for unskilled 
and semi-skilled labor. The 
foreign laborer, it would 
appear, has learned to look 
upon a Presidential year as 
one in which the demand for 
his services is likely to be 
curtailed, owing to unsettled 
industrial conditions. In 
those years he returns to his 
native land in greater num- 
bers and furls the sails of his 














ambition until the rough 
weather of a national elec- 
tion has subsided. The num- 
ber who returned to Europe in 1904, a Pres- 
idential year, was nearly one-half the total 
of those who came to this country, a phe- 
nomenal eastward movement. There is no 
means of determining the exact effect of the 


ITALIANS HOMEWARD BOUND ON THE “CANOPIC” 


election of 1908 upon the flow toward Eu- 
rope,for the country was then suffering from 
the effects of the financial storm of 1907. 
The Italian immigrant has been inclined to be 
a Republican in attitude in national politics, 
on the theory that there is 











a better demand for his 
labor when this party is in 
power and its policies in 
operation. Therefore, the 
news of Mr. Taft’s election, 
following upon the depres- 
sion of the previous year, 
was hailed with manifesta- 
tions of great joy in the 
villages clustering about the 
crests of the hills of Cala- 
bria and Basilicata. 

Even seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the demand for labor 
affect the alien movement 
across seas. In October, 
under normal conditions, 
the character of the passen- 
ger lists changes to some 
extent. Then the eastward 
flow grows in volume and is 
at its maximum for three 








months, while the westward 


SIX POLES, ALL OF WHOM HAD BEEN IN THE UNITED STATES, decreases. Large numbers 


NOW EMPLOYED IN THE GALICIAN OIL WORKS 


(The superintendent of the works said he preferred men who had been in America 


because they were quicker) 


of laborers whose employ- 
ment has ceased for the year 
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1.200.000 | | | | | | | fines at Ellis Island, and the 
1.150.0001_|. WESTBOUND / expense of transporting back 
tes Keer EASTBOUND / to Europe hundreds of re- 
cea jected immigrants booked 
saith / by its agents indiscrimi- 
sisse ] nately without regard to the 
950.000 limitations of the American 
900.000 7 laws—were anxious to ob- 
850.000 tain an official interpretation 
800.000 [ of the provision of the stat- 
750.000 [ ute forbidding artificial stim- 
sake | ulation of immigration. They 
ainea | had learned through bitter 
/ | experience the necessity for 

600.000 tt obedience to the law and 
550.000 é had no desire to come into 
500.000 : v4 r fresh contact with it. They 
450.000 4 i} ih wished to know whether the 
400.000 Hi i letters written home by those ” 
350,000 / ; i already in America came 
300.000 2 / mid aS within the purview of the 
meee KK] SY ALN: ¥ statute. Their question 
VW re ¥ proved that they had dis- 
200.000} 7 ai cerned the most powerful 
150.000" } “sj — stent -— influence acting upon the 

BM eer an flow of immigration. 
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CHART SHOWING CHANGES IN THIRD-CLASS TRANS- 
ATLANTIC TRAVEL IN EACH DIRECTION 


now take their way back home where the 
cost of living is lower and they may enjoy 
again the companionship of relatives and 
friends. The comfort of travel is so much 
greater than in the days of the earlier im- 
migration that the incentive to return for 
the idle period is overpowering. 

What is the subterranean means of com- 
munication which gives this international 
labor supply a sensitiveness to the require- 
ments of this country so delicate that a reac- 
tion sets in before the press takes note of 
a new position of the pendulum? It is not 
difficult to explain how a slackness in the 
demand for labor may develop a refluent 
current. A man finds himself out of employ- 
ment and the prospects for the immediate 
future not good in this respect. He becomes 
one of many similarly idle who are buying 
steamship tickets. The cause of a quick re- 
sponse in Europe to an altered condition here 
is not so evident. What diminishes or aug- 
ments the flow according to the needs of the 
country? 

When the Immigration Commission was in 
Europe, the chief officials of one of the latest 
of the steamship lines of southern Europe to 
enter the emigrant business—a line which re- 
cently had suffered a loss of thousands of dol- 


The Commission, in an ab- 
stract of its report on im- 
migration conditions in 
Europe, recently made public, credits letter 
writing of aliens in the United States and the 
return of emigrants with being the most potent 
promoters of the present movement of pop- 
ulation, the former being the more important 
of thetwo. “In fact,” says the Commission, 
“it is entirely safe to assert that letters from 
persons who have emigrated to friends at 
home have been the immediate cause of by 
far the greater part of the remarkable move- 
ment from southern and eastern Europe to 
the United States during the past twenty-five 
years. There is hardly a village or community 
in southern Italy and Sicily that has not con- 
tributed a portion of its population to swell 
the tide of emigration to the United States, 
and the same is true of large areas of Austria, 
Hungary, Greece, Turkey, and the Balkan 
States. There is a tendency on the partof 
emigrants from these countries to retain an 
interest in the homeland, and in consequence 
a great amount of correspondence passes back 
and forth. It was frequently stated to mem- 
bers of the Commission that letters from per- 
sons who have emigrated to America were 
passed from hand to hand until most of the 
emigrants’ friends and neighbors were: ac- 
quainted with the contents.” 

In periods of industrial activity, as a rule, 






































JEWISH IMMIGRANTS ON THEIR WAY TO AMERICA 


the letters so circulated contained optimistic 
references to wages and opportunities for 
employment in the United States. The re- 
verse was true in times of industrial depres- 
sion. This testimony is amply supported by 
the fact that nearly all European immigrants, 
when questioned on this point—as the law 
requires—say that they are going to join rela- 
tives or friends. Nearly 95 per cent. of those 
who came from Europe and Syria in the years 
1908 and 1909 so declared, and it is note- 
worthy that the percentage from southern and 
eastern Europe was 97. 

The fluidity of the supply of unskilled labor 
which has contributed so largely to the devel- 
opment of the resources of the country in the 
last decade, is a new characteristic in Ameri- 
can immigration. The older immigration 
came to this country with the intention of re- 
maining here permanently. Driven from the 
old home by economic and political conditions 
and drawn here by the opportunities pre- 
sented in a country seeking development, it 
braved the horrors of the steerage of the last 
century with no expectation of returning. 
The new immigration, provided with conve- 


nient and greatly improved means of trans- 
portation, has been attracted by the demand 
for muscle and a relatively low-priced labor, 
capable of keeping a practically automatic 
piece of machinery employed. By nature 
less cosmopolitan than his northern brother, 
more closely knit to his native soil, more pro- 
vincial, the peasant emigrant of central and 
southern Europe, comprising a large propor- 
tion of the new immigration, is a migrant 
primarily because he hopes to benefit his con- 
dition at home through the exploitation of his 
personal physical resources for a year or two 
in another land. It is not his original pur- 
pose to expatriate himself. 

Contrary to the belief of many Americans, 
the governments of the countries from which 
this newer immigration is coming are not 
promoting it. They are not striving to rid 
themselves of a surplus population. They 
would prefer to have their people remain 
at home. Emigration is costing these coun- 
tries laborers and material for soldiers. It 
is drawing off their most ambitious and, 
therefore, most robust and industrious men. 
Were it not for the fact that freedom of 
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SLAVIC IMMIGRANTS BOARDING A TRAIN AT A “ CON- 
TROL se STATION ON THE GERMAN-RUSSIAN FRONTIER 
(They are on their way to one of the North Sea ports) 


movement is guaranteed in some of the 
countries from which there is a large out- 
ward flow, and may not be checked arbi- 
trarily, it is probable that some governments 
would seek to reduce the emigration of their 
peasants. Even the restriction placed upon 
migration by Russia cannot arrest the cur- 
rent, although it may cut down in some degree 
the volume. 

A by-product of this fluid international 
labor supply, which, indeed, is of far greater 
importance than the labor itself, is its social 
influence. It is, in fact, a missionary force 
comparable in its methods of action and 
power only to the great geological forces of 
nature. America, because of it, is learning 
lessons from the old world, and the peasant, 
at the bottom of the ladder, is being quick- 
ened socially and politically. More than 
$275,000,000 of the earnings of immigrants, it 
is estimated by the Immigration Commission, 
was sent to Europe in 1907. The large sums 
of money sent home annually go into land 
and better homes, schools and clothing. The 
immigrant is quickened mentally by his con- 
tact with another civilization. Insensibly he 
discovers something of his rights and powers 
as a political unit. When he goes home he is 
prepared to ask as-a right what once, if he 


asked at all, he begged as a privilege. With 
the majesty and power of a mighty glacier, 
but more rapid in its action, the “great hu- 
man tide”’ is planing off the social inequalities 
of Europe. 


STATEMENT OF TRANSATLANTIC PAS- 
SENGER MOVEMENT 
UNITED STATES PorRTS 


(Boston to Galveston, inclusive) 


Total Total 
III Class Calendar III Class 
Westbound Year Eastbound 
364,700* 1893 160,911 

188,164* 1894 205,419 
312,943 1895 148,484 
298,446 1896 123,189 
222,021 1897 123,222 
254,336 1898 118,976 
354,988 1899 113,857 
458,934 1900 150,346 
597,724 1901 137,532 
697,741 1902 172,404 
806,947 1903 245,527 
696,740 1904 359,992 
920,771 1905 232,432 
1,109,526 1906 322,405 
1,221,658 1907 527,881 
354,183 1908 620,963 
865,925 1909 267,445 
904,183 1910 349,093 
450,670 I9II to September 30 300,040 


* Port of New York only. 


CANADIAN PorTs 
(Including Portland, Maine—the winter port of 
several Canadian lines) 
III Class Calendar III Class 


Westbound Year Eastbound 
1893 4,175 
Rte 1894 4,980 
15,303 1895 5,587 
980 1896 4,571 
18,264 1897 6,260 
19,972 1898 5,540 
33,92: 1899 45355 
48,821 1900 5:974 
41,802 1901 5,145 
65,989 1902 6,158 
87,979 1903 8,693 
745244 1904 14.271 
89,575 1905 14,048 
121,620 1906 * 18,963 
164,649 1907 331033 
68,526 1908 40,961 
89,735 1909 23,638 
164,078 1910 34,266 
152,979 I9II to September 30 27,721 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S WATER FRONT, NEAR THE MAIL DOCKS 


PREPARATIONS ON THE PACIFIC 
FOR PANAMA 


WHAT THE Bic Harsors ArE DoING 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


F you ask any one harbor on the Pacific Follow with your eye these lines.” Les 
what the other harbors are doing in Angeles draws a line up parallel with the back- 
preparation for the traffic expected on the bone of the Rockies to Salt Lake and Butte 
opening of Panama, you will get answers and Helena, and from Montana back west to 
something like these: Seattle, and from Seattle, down at right 
San Francisco will tell you that Los angles back again to Los Angeles. 
Angeles’ new harbor at San Pedro is “‘a mud- 
puddle” and “a duck pond”; and if you ADVANTAGES CLAIMED BY LOS ANGELES 
want the real thing, then look out on the 


harbor of the Golden Gate compared to the “Now, look,” says Los Angeles. “From 
mess of bullfrogs and mud down at Los Montana wheat fields to the Pacific Coast, 
Angeles. a thousand miles! From Seattle down the 


Los Angeles is dignified: also is cocksure Pacific Coast to Los Angeles another thou- 
of herself as only a city can be that has sand miles (roughly speaking and in big round 
jumped as it were in a single night from numbers, of course). But from Los Angeles 
10,000 population to almost 400,000. She —the hypothenuse of the triangle—up 
takes a clean sheet of paper and lays it along straight to the sheep and wool and wheat and 
the Pacific Coast. “Now see for yourself,” lumber and beef country, the shortest dis- 
she says. ‘We don’t try to persuade people. tance to Panama by a thousand miles; and no 
We let facts speak. Look at these lines! high mountain passes to cross; and the haul 
Traffic follows only two laws—least resistance all down hill” —and before you have listened 
and shortest distance. Now, which city on five minutes, you are convinced that Los 
the Pacific Coast is nearest the great world- Angeles has all the other ports on the Pacific 
circuit route of steamers through Panama? “beaten to a frazzle” as far as preparations 





























ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NATURAL HARBORS,—THE BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC SLIP AT SAN PEDRO, THE PORT OF LOS ANGELES,—ONE OF THE 
GREATEST LUMBER-RECEIVING PORTS OF THE WORLD 


for the traffic to come from Panama are con- 
cerned. To~ be sure, what San Francisco’s 
jealousy calls “the mud-puddle” must be 
deepened and dredged and breakwatered and 
Old Neptune only knows what; but didn’t 
the British deepen the Clyde from five to 
twenty-six, and twenty-six to St. George and 
St. Andrew only know what? And what 
man has done, man can do, and Los Angeles 
is going to do; and before you have left the 
City of the Mission of the Angels, you are 
converted and persuaded that demons can’t 
wrest Panama traffic from the open and wel- 
coming arms of San Pedro’s long blue break- 
water line. 


PORTLAND’S VAST RIVER TRAFFIC 


The trouble is—like the groom who got 
himself converted to the Catholic faith for 
the sake of his prospective bride, while the 
bride for the sake of harmony had with equal 
alacrity got herself converted to the Protes- 
tant faith, so that they were no “forwarder” 
than when they began—the trouble is, when 
you go up to Portland and Tacoma and Seat- 
tle and Vancouver and Victoria and Prince 
Rupert, you get converted all over again; for 
each harbor has some advantage that beats 
the others out; and each in the fierce competi- 
tion for the expected traffic plans some pre- 
paration to give her own port some unpar- 
alleled advantage over the rest of the Pacific. 


Portland boasts a dozen things. Thoughshe 
straddles the Willamette, she is on the direct 
route of the Columbia. The Celilo Canal will 
give fresh-water navigation up the Columbia 
for 400 miles right into the heart of Idaho. 
The Canadian Government had promised to 
improve Columbia navigation north of the 
international boundary. What does that 
mean? It means river navigation for 1500 
miles. It means lumber and wheat and beef 
and fruit and wool drifting down the Colum- 
bia for transshipment at Portland to ocean 
liners belting the globe through Panama. It 
means that Portland will make a bid for the 
intermountain traffic of 300 square miles. 
As it is now, Portland is one of the largest 
grain shippers of the world. Also Portland is 
preparing the way for this river traffic by 
some municipal projects, such as a civic 
navigation company and a chamber of com- 
merce stevedoring plan, which give promise 
of effectiveness. 


SEATTLE’S FRESH-WATER HARBOR 


Then, when you come on up to Seattle and 
Tacoma, you find the same bid for Panama 
traffic, the same keen preparation and deter- 
mined hope. These twin ports point out to 
you that they are the termini for six great 
railroad systems; that they now have the 
Alaska. trade, the fruit trade, the fishing 
trade, the lumber trade; that when the chan- 
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A LOG RAFT IN PORTLAND HARBOR 


nel is completed into Lake Washington, 
Seattle will have the finest fresh-water harbor 
in the world—a harbor where either lumber 
floats or ships can moor without destruction 
to their wood from barnacles and torredos, 
which infest salt-water harbors. 


CANADA’S RAILROAD TERMINALS 


In Canada the Canadian Pacific Railway 
will tell you it has spent six millions lowering 
the grade of its roadbed to bring prairie and 
mountain freight down to the Pacific; while 
the Canada Northern will point to the great 
inland empire of British Columbia—which is 
a second Germany—trich in areas of fruit 
lands, of lumber, of minerals, which it will feed 
down the Pacific ports for shipment round 
the world by Panama. 

Up at Prince Rupert, the northernmost 
transcontinental terminal, President Hayes 
of the Grand Trunk frankly avows that his 
line is preparing steamships and elevator 
capacity to ship 100,000,000 bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat a year round the world through 
Panama. ‘‘We have the lowest mountain 
grades in America,” says the Grand Trunk, 


which is true. ‘‘ We have a sixty-foot harbor 
which nature made and which we don’t need 
to dredge, and we have a sea-front which 
never freezes over as the wheat harbors of 
Eastern Canada freeze. We already have 
the finest Alaska steamers on the Pacific; and 
by the time Panama opens we'll have ocean 
freighters between Prince Rupert and Liver- 
pool through the canal.” 


RAILROADS INCREASING THEIR DOCKAGE 


Three or four of the railroads still belittle 
the probable effects of Panama and refer to it 
as a pond for “lily-pads.” All the same— 
please to note and draw your inference—they 
have taken good care to buy, build and equip 
enormous new dockage facilities and slips clear 
from San Pedro ‘to Seattle. They fought 
these new harbors, fought them furiously, 
from San Pedro and Oakland to Portland and 
Seattle. The story of that fight would make 
a serial in itself; just as the story of acam- 
paign now advocating a flat tonnage toll of 
$1.50 against all ships going through Panama 
would make another serial. These tactics 
recall yet another story of a gratuity of a mil- 
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lion a year to the little old Panama Railway to 
suppress its own traffic, or yet another of an 
agreement with South American steamships 
to keep south of Panama in all traffic rates, 
and the railroad would not interfere with 
South American traffic. 

All the same, the very railroads that 
fought-the new harbors and practiced these 
tactics are building magnificent new slips 
along the Pacific Coast. The very railroads 
that oppose tooth and nail Seattle’s project 
for a fresh-water harbor, to-day control the 
best of Seattle’s salt-water front. 


SCORES OF MILLIONS FOR HARBOR 
IMPROVEMENTS , 


Though the railroads may belittle Panama, 
and the different harbors of the Pacific speak 
disparagingly of each other’s preparation for 
the opening of the Canal, and though some 
soreheads will vow to you that this harbor 
improvement is all “hot air,” the fact remains 
that there is not a port on the Pacific that is 
not undertaking on a gigantic scale prepara- 
tions for the traffic expected from Panama. 
If you add up all that the federal Government 
is spending on jetties and breakwaters and 
dredging and canals, all that cities are spend- 


ing through sale of bonds on harbor improve- 


ments, all that the railroads are putting into 


slips and terminals, the preparations for 
Panama on the Pacific will not fall far short 
of $100,000,000. 

Begin with Chile’s expenditure of $15,000,- 
000 at Valparaiso. Skip all the minor cities 
between Valparaiso and Los Angeles—fifty 
of them there are with populations of from 5000 
to 70,ooo—because the interests of these’ cities 
link more closely with the Tehuantepec route 
than with Panama. Los Angeles has spent 
$3,000,000 on her harbor and has definitely 
planned the outlay of $10,000,000 more. 
This does not include the federal expenditure 
of $3,000,000, on the breakwater. Total, so 
far—$31,000,000. Come on up to San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland! San Francisco is now 
spending $9,000,000, Oakland $15,000,000. 
Your total now exceeds $50,000,000. 

Move up next to Portland, not forgetting 
the fact that dozens of little inland centers 
are planning relief from freight rates by spur 
lines to the sea. Celilo Canal has cost 
$4,854,000 and will cost $6,000,000. before 
completed. Add to that all that the federal 
Government has spent for the Columbia 
River jetty; and you have another $9,000,- 
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“MAP SHOWING SEATTLE'S 


FRESH-WATER HARBOR 


(Lake Washington, with a frontage of twenty miles, connected with Puget Sound by canal) 
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ENTERING PORTLAND HARBOR 


(The deep-sea channel from Portland to the Pacific will feed Panama traffic) 


ooo. Whether this should be set down as 
preparation for Panama depends on the point 
of view; but certainly the work will contrib- 
ute to Panama traffic. The deep-sea channel 
from Portland to the Pacific will also feed 
Panama traffic; and the deepening of that 
channel to date does not total less than 
$6,000,000. ‘The Cascade Canal is ordinarily 
set down at about $3,800,000. Leaving out 
the Columbia jetty, Portland’s total of prep- 
aration for sea traffic comes to $15,000,000. 
To this must be added the $2,500,000 bonds 
just voted for improvement of public docks. 
The sum total of preparation now exceeds 
$70,000,000. 

Seattle has just entered on her campaign of 
harbor preparation. General Chittenden has 
been elected Port Commissioner. Not con- 
sidering the finest wharf on the Pacific, which 
the Grand Trunk now posesses at Seattle, or 
the terminal of the Hill lines, Seattle’s great 
preparation consists of deepening the bay or 
arm of the sea up to Lake Washington, which 
will give a fresh-water harbor of unsoundable 
depth for a frontage of twenty miles. For 
the locks and masonry of this, Congress ap- 


propriated $2,275,000. In addition, bonds 
have been voted for harbor improvements to 
the extent of $2,000,000. Your total is now 
nearly $75,000,000. 

Almost simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the Grand Trunk that terminals were 
being prepared to ship Canada wheat by way 
of Panama, came the Canadian Pacific plans 
of lowering mountain grades by the great 
spiral tunnel at Mount Stephen, of elevator 
facilities at Vancouver, and dredging and fill- 
ing in at Victoria. The cost of the total C. P. 
R. improvements to feed Pacific harbors has 
been given as between $5,000,000 and 
$6,000,000. Whether these may be counted 
as preparations for Panama remains to be 
seen. Certainly, the Grand Trunk docks at 
Seattle and Prince Rupert are avowedly for 
Panama traffic. What they cost the railroad 
has never announced. It must be noted that 
the sum total of preparation does not include 
Southern Pacific and Union Oil slips at San 
Pedro, Great Northern and Grand Trunk 
docks at Seattle, such civic projects as Los 
Angeles’ municipal trackage to the sea-front, 
Portland’s steamship venture and stevedoring 
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project; and it becomes apparent that the 
total preparation for Panama on the Pacific 
does not fall far short of $100,000,000, or one- 
third the total cost of the Canal as origin- 
ally estimated. 

Hard-headed business men don’t spend 
$100,000,000 for nothing. — 

An expenditure of $100,000,000 means 
expectations of $100,000,000 return. Will 
it come; or are these Pacific Coast people 
indulging in a “wild cat” of the wildest kind? 
Look at the individual claims of each harbor! 
These claims must be set down as collective 
views. When totals reach $100,000,000, the 
thing is an economic factor, and no longer 
the individual view of this or that person 
as to “‘lily-pads.” 


SAN DIEGO’S HOPES 


Take San Diego first! Several hundred 
thousands have been spent on this harbor. 
A United States fort stands at the entrance. 
At time of writing, a bond scheme had come 
to grief through some legal hitch; but that 
will come later. The facts on which San 
Diego bases hopes are: first, it is the American 
port nearest the Canal route; second, it is 
the natural outlet for the Southern citrus 
belt, and as citrus shippers expect to cut the 
freight from 40 to 50 per cent., San Diego 
looks for new freighters; third, with the 
Panama Canal open, all Southern California 
looks forward to becoming a second Medi- 
terranean pleasure resort; and for yachts- 
men, a region more typical of the Riviera 
could not be found. 


SAN PEDRO, THE HARBOR OF LOS ANGELES 


When you come to Los Angeles, you are in 
a very hotbed of controversy. The railroads 
fought the development of San Pedro by 
every means in their power: but that fight is 
a thing of the past. The city has issued 
$3,000,000 in bonds for municipal docks. Ten 
millions more are to be spent. The great 
scimiter-shaped breakwater protecting an 
outer area of 375 acres cost the United States 
Government another $3,000,000. When the 
inner harbor is dredged, 200 more acres will 
be added to the sea-front. The next step is 
municipal trackage between Los Angeles and 
San Pedro for some twenty miles to secure 
shippers against railway charges. Two hun- 
dred more acres are being filled in at a cost 
of $3,000,000 by private capital; and the 
Southern Pacific already has a slip 2000 feet 
long. The entrance to the harbor is 4000 
feet wide with draught of from forty to sixty 
feet and neither rock nor sand. The federal 
government has approved of fortifications for 
Point Firman to cost $3,000,000. 

Already San Pedro is one of the largest 
lumber importers in the world; and the rail- 


roads feeding into the harbor tap an area of - 


nine different States. As told before, Los 
Angeles calculates that her trunk lines bring 
the inland empire tooo miles nearer Panama 
than the coast lines. But the great advan- 
tage claimed by Los Angeles is her nearness 
to the great world-path of Oriental trade. 
One other dream Los Angeles cherishes; and 
as the Pacific Coast has a way of making 
her dreams come true it may be set down here. 





























A NORWEGIAN STEAMSHIP UNLOADING JAPAN OAK AT THE DOCKS OF PORTLAND 
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PRINCE RUPERT HARBOR 


(Canadian railroads will ship western freight through Panama) 


She looks to the Orient. Here is a slum- 
bering empire of 500,000,000 people just 
wakening to progress. Brown nakedness is 
donning Texas cotton. Will that cotton 
continue to be manufactured in the East? 
‘‘Japanned”’ Korea, “‘ Japanned” Manchuria, 
perhaps ‘“‘ Japanned”’ China are going to buy 
western sewing machines and harvesters and 
motor cars. Is all that machinery to be 
manufactured East or West? Los Angeles 
dreams and hopes and works out a destiny 
that discounts her own boomiest hopes. Any 
one who expects to see her “‘mud-puddle”’ 
grow a crop of deep bass bullfrogs is doomed 
to disappointment. If there are bullfrogs, 
they will be bullfrogs with a boom. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S NATURAL PORT FACILITIES 


When you come up to San Francisco and 
Oakland, you are dealing with harbors for 
which nature has done all that nature can 
do. There is no denying that the railroads 
long exercised a malign influence; but that 
era is past and need not be related here. 
For years, the Merchant’s Exchange has con- 
tended that the first step towards freedom 


from railroad dominance must be to divorce 
steamship and railroad business. The de- 
tails of this you can find in the yearly report 
of the Merchant’s Exchange and the Jobber’s 
Unions. Meanwhile, Oakland is spending 
$15,000,000 on her harbor, San Francisco 
$9,000,000. Wooden slips and pilings are 
being replaced by concrete and steel. One 
concrete quay 3000 feet long is being built 
at Oakland. On this quay the United States 
Government has spent $1,500,000, the city 
$2,500,000. A fill-in is to give 300 more 
acres for warehouses and terminals. In spite 
of the railroads belittling Panama, the South- 
ern Pacific is spending between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 improving Oakland docks. When 
the harbor plans of both cities are carried 
out, Oakland will have twenty-six miles of 
water-front, San Francisco thirty-six miles. 


THE QUESTION OF A MERCHANT MARINE 


But perhaps the most interesting feature 
of preparation for Panama at San Francisco 
is the agitation for the revival of a merchant 
marine. The city does not attribute the 
decline of the marine solely to railroad in- 
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VIEW OF HARBOR ISLAND, SEATTLE 


(The island comprises 400 acres and is bounded on the east by the East Waterway, on the west by the West Waterway, shown in the foreground, so made by the dredging of these channels 


leading to the mouth of the Duwamish River to the south. The Duwamish Waterway project, on which work is about to begin, and into which these two waterways 


lead, involves the deepening and straightening of this river channel for some miles through a low flat district that is ideal for shipping in- 


Harbor Island is being rapidly occupied by important industries) 


dustries and terminal purposes. 


fluence. Far stronger factors 
have been—/irst, the cost of 
labor and material in the 
United States being from 60 
to 100 per cent. higher than 
abroad; second, the old United 
States navigation laws com- 
pelling the building and op- 
erating of -United States 
coasters with United States 
labor and United States ma- 
terial. At least that is practi- 
cally the working out of the 
laws which will not grant reg- 
istry to vessels built or bought 
abroad and will not permit 
vessels to ply between United 
States ports which have been 
bought, built or manned 
abroad. San Francisco is ask- 
ing for free trade on the sea, 
that her hands be untied, that 
the old navigation laws be re- 
pealed. Sheisalso asking that 
purely American shipping 
be given free tolls through 
Panama. The latter request 
will probably have to be re- 
ferred to The Hague Tribunal. 


THE RATE SITUATION AT 
PORTLAND 


When you come to Port- 
land, you are at once in- 
volved in the intricacies of 
the Reno decision. As men- 
tioned before, Portland is 
spending largely to feed Col- 
umbia River traffic through 
Panama; and Portland is 
already the largest wheat 
shipper on the Pacific. But 
to understand  Portland’s 
peculiar position, you must 
look at her place on the map; 
then consider the Reno rate 
case. Situated at the con- 
fluence of a river with 460 
miles of inland navigation, 
Portland is practically able to 
tap 300 square miles at rates 
against which rail traffic can- 
not compete. That is why 
they call Portland “the off ox” 
among the Pacific ports. 
Now the Reno decision puts 
an end to discrimination 
against inland points com- 
pared to seaboard points. 
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ONE OF THE SEATTLE TERMINALS 


(The Great Northern Dock, over which the Oriental trafic of the Great Northern Railway is handled, and which offers the 


terminal facilities for the Great Northern Steamship Company and the Nippon & Yusen Kaisha line (Japanese). 


The slip 


between this dock and the Great Northern elevator is 2200 feet long and 200 feet in width; the dock frontage on the slip, is 
1700 feet. The view shows the steamship Minnesota, and her sister ship the Dakota, prior to her loss in Oriental waters, gross 
tonnage 28,000 each, the two greatest freight carriers on the Pacific Ocean, and also a vessel of the Nippon & Yusen Kaisha, 


occupying one side of the wharf) 


The rates must either be raised on the 
seaboard or lowered inland. As the sea- 
board freight is a mere bagatelle compared 
to inland, one can guess that the railroads 
will raise the seaboard rates rather than 
lower the inland; but as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission pointed out, this need 
work no hardship to cities with ocean-front 
“if they choose to avail themselves of it.” In 
other words, seaboard traffic must take to 
the sea; and that is where river navigation 
gives Portland an advantage. 
investigate, to-day, tramp coal steamers tak- 
ing out return cargoes of wheat from Columbia 
River give Portland an advantage over Seattle 
and Tacoma, which has been contested in 
commercial circles if not in courts of law. 
THE NORTHERN PORTS AS PANAMA FEEDERS 

Come up to Seattle and Tacoma and Van- 
couver and Victoria and Prince Rupert! The 
announcement of the Grand Trunk’s inten- 
tion to ship western freight through Panama 
is index enough as to what these ports expect. 
The three biggest Atlantic lines had repre- 
sentatives on the Pacific Coast last summer 
bespeaking piers and dockage at two of these 
northern ports. Seattle’s perennial fight for 
a lower rail rate on lumber to the East will 


In fact, if you. 


solve itself through’ Panama. It would be 
a safe wager that Panama will settle this 
contention long before any decision from the 
courts. The fact that Seattle is now the 
terminal for six trunk lines gives some index 
of her possibilities as a feeder of freight 
through Panama. 

The point now comes up—are these Pacific 
Coast’ ports launching on this enormous 
expenditure as “a wild cat”? boom scheme? 
Are they doomed to disappointment, as not 
a few pessimists out on the spot predict? 
Was Panama ever designed as a freight route, 
or purely a strategic project in case of war? 
No one need assume the rdéle of prophet. 
The unfolding of the next ten years will 
answer; but this fact is worth conning. 

Twenty years ago, every Pacific Coast 
city hoped high, ridiculously, absurdly high. 
Think’ of sea hamlets of 10,000 expecting 
100,000 population! Well, instead of having 
100,000 as they hoped, they have to-day 
200,000, 300,000, 500,000. It is the way 
the West has of out-Heroding its own expecta- 
tions, and while the inevitable reaction from 
a boom is already hurting two out of the nine 
foremost Pacific Coast cities, still the reaction 
is but the backwash of the wave. The next 
wave is coming; and the Pacific Coast thinks 
the next wave is Panama. 
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BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


[N these critical times in China, when no 
man knows what a day may bring forth, 
who is America’s man for the crisis? Is the 
acting official head of our legation a man for 
the emergency—such a one as will know best 
how to safeguard the lives and welfare of 
Americans in the imperilled points of the 
country; and such a one as will be likely to 
take the proper steps and preserve the proper 
attitude, should China’s Armageddon befall? 
The moment may be one for revealing 
semi-secrets, and for lifting the curtain that 
hangs before much diplomatic procedure. 
The reassuring truth is discovered that the 
very heart and brains of America’s China 
policy is now on guard in the capital of that 
nation—Edward Thomas Williams, chargé 
d’affaires and secretary of the American 
Legation in Peking. Minister Calhoun is on 
leave in this country, in the interest of his 
office: for great issues are pending between 
the United States and China. Mr. Calhoun 
has proved himself a successful diplomat: 
I have personal knowledge that he is. pecu- 
liarly popular with the Chinese officials; and 
he is as popular with the other legations as any 
new hand can be who is beating them all at 
their own game; and everybody knows his 
popularity with the administration. When 
it was found necessary for him to come to 
this country for conferences, the ‘China 
man”’ of the State Department, was sent to 
take charge in Peking. The plot was so rap- 
idly thickening in the present Chinese drama 
that it had been found necessary to transfer 
the expert man behind the scenes from Wash- 
ington to Peking. 

There is no disrespect to ministers and 
ambassadors in saying that with them and 
behind them must always be specialists— 
men versed in the history and language of the 
country to which they are accredited, and, if 
possible, on familiar terms with the leading 
statesmen thereof. All of these conditions 
are met by Secretary Williams; and then 
some more. He is the great unknown in 
America’s recent Far-Eastern policy. While 
he has probably never said so, it is common 
report in the inner circles of diplomacy that 
all the astute moves which have blocked 
Japan and Russia in Manchuria, have main- 
tained the open-door policy of John Hay, and 
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have prevented the dismemberment of China, 
have been of Williams’ devising. 

That famous “four-nation loan,” of fifty 
million dollars for the development of Man- 
churia and the reform of China’s currency, 
which made some heathen rage, and started 
the uninformed to talk about the incursion of 
Wall Street into the Orient, was really the 
cleverest bit of diplomacy that the Far East 
has witnessed for a generation. Only one 
most intimately familiar with conditions in 
eastern Asia could have devised it: in finesse 
and far-reachingness it outmatched Oriental 
machinations. The world at large did not 
know that Japan and Russia had temporarily 
buried the hatchet and smoked a pipe of 
peace—which emitted a war cloud for China. 
Their program was to work their own will 
with Manchuria. 

With subtle wisdom, the American State 
Department (Williams being Secretary 
Knox’s right-hand adviser), kept creating 
occasions for Japan and Russia to assure the 
world that they meant to respect the open 
door, and: China’s sovereignty, in Manchuria. 
Observers called the Americans fools for 
believing these assurances, which were belied 
by the military, railway, and commercial 
activities of these two powers which old 
China dreads. But America was playing a 
deeper game than observers perceived. Sud- 
denly, there came the announcement of this 
loan, which was, in effect, a message about 


as follows: ‘Of course we believe perfectly 


all the professions of our dear friends, Russia 
and Japan, concerning their respect for 
China’s sovereignty over her Manchurian 
provinces. Firm in that belief, we have in- 
vited Britain, France, and Germany to co- 
operate with us in making a loan to China at 
this time, for the payment of which China has 
pledged the revenues of Manchuria for jorty-five 
years. Naturally, this is a tacit agreement 
between the five nations concerned that China 
must rule Manchuria for this length of time. 
We are confident that Japan and Russia, 
zealous for China’s sovereign rights, will re- 
joice in this step.”’ 

The howl that came from the Japanese and 
Russian press was not exactly a psalm of re- 
joicing. Publicly and officially, however, 
after a rather. embarrassing delay, the two 
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governments gave their formal assent to this 
interpretation of the loan, their foreign offices 
meanwhile scratching their heads for ways of 
thwarting the game of these—umph!— 
blessed Yankees. 

Thus to summarize this story is to tell more 
about E. T. Williams than to ransack the 
thesaurus for adjectives. His hand has been 
also in the big business of the remission of half 
the Boxer Indemnity, and the educating of 
Chinese students in America. Thanks to.the 
type of diplomacy which he embodies, if he 
did not originate, the United States to-day 
has a standing in China which makes the 
other nations “eat bitterness,” as the Chinese 
saying has it. And, if that policy is to be 
summarized in a phrase, it may be called the 
diplomacy of neighborliness—doing the other 
nation a good turn sheerly from the spirit of 
simple good will. It is the missionary motive 
in the dress clothes of statesmanship. 

E. T. Williams used to be a missionary; 
that is how he got his perfect command of the 
Chinese language; for there are precious few 
foreigners, outside the mission body, who 
master this most difficult of tongues; proba- 
bly it needs the grace of religion to support 
one through the ordeal! Dr. Tenney, the 
Chinese Secretary of the American Legation 
at Peking, is also an ex-missionary; as is also 
E. R. Miller, the present chief of the Far 
Eastern Bureau at Washington. Williams is 
Ohio born, and an M. A. from Bethany Col- 
lege, W. Va. He entered the ministry of the 
Disciples of Christ in 1875, preaching in Den- 
ver, Brooklyn, and Cincinnati for a dozen 
years. Then he went to China as a mission- 
ary, working there in this capacity, which 
brings a man closest to the people, from 1887 
to 1896. Then he carried his knowledge of 
Chinese into the American consulate at 
Shanghai, where he acted as interpreter for 
two years. As translator to the Chinese 
Government at Shanghai, during the ensuing 
three years, he built up a wide acquaintance 
with the native gentry and officials, and a 
substantial foundation for his work as Chi- 
nese secretary of the American Legation in 
Peking, from t1got to 1908. This post 
brought him into relationship with all of the 
leading Chinese, from the throne down, and 
his character, quiet, retiring, apt in courtesy, 
faithful in confidences and steadfast in friend- 
ship, won him the intimacy of many Chinese 
statesmen. He has been unofficial counsellor 
to many of them in trying times. 

All these assets were placed loyally at the 
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GUARD IN CHINA 





























EDWARD THOMAS WILLIAMS 
(America’s diplomatic representative at the Chinese capital) 


service of the American Government. A pas- 
sion for serving the two great nations of the 
East and the West, so unlike and yet so alike, 
may be found deep in the heart of this soft- 
spoken, unemotional man, who has been con- 
tent to let others enjoy the limelight while 
he, in loyal codperation with his chiefs, has 
quietly helped to bring things to pass. From 
Peking, after a short term in the important 
post at Tientsin as consul-general, he came 
to the newly organized Far Eastern Bureau 
of the State Department. Thus he knows 
the inner workings of the governments both 
in Washington and Peking. 

He has unequalled affiliations with the 
Chinese in authority; and a close knowledge 
of the missionary body scattered throughout 
China. A better man to stand guard at this 
critical hour by the old flag under the shadow 
of the walls of Peking could not be made to 
order. 
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THE. CHINESE REVOLT: A SURVEY 


BY ADACHI 


"THE Chinese are no longer “bats in the 

night of absolutism:” On May 8, tg11, 
an Imperial edict was issued. On the front 
pages of the newspapers on the following day, 
the world read of the birth of the first re- 
sponsible cabinet in all the 4116 years of the 
life of China. It was a great step forward 
toward the constitutional state which was 
promised in the now historic edict of Septem- 
ber 1, 1906. 

’ The first National Assembly of China, un- 
der the name of the Tsucheng-yuan, was con- 
voked on October 3, 1910. It did not do much 
that year, but only awfully rash people would 
say that it did nothing in October, rgrr. 
Provincial Assemblies have been doing more 
or less effective work in making known the 
wishes of the people since they were called 
into existence on October 14, 1909. A con- 
stitution and a parliament were promised the 
people by the Empress Dowager; they were to 
have these institutions in 1916. Prince 
Chun, the Regent, in answer to the unani- 
mous resolution of the National Assembly 
on October 22, 1910, advanced the date to 
1913. He did so, not because the Manchu 
throne wished to hurry the matter, nor yet 
because the Prince Regent thought that the 
people of China were ready for the coming of 
the representative form of government. He 
did so simply because the throne wished to 
show to the people that it is not indifferent to 
their wishes. 

From time immemorial China has been 
governed by an autocrat. The Emperor is 


‘assumed to be the ‘‘Son of Heaven,” with un- 


limited power. The laws of the empire are 
laid down in the Ta-ch’ing-hui-tien, or ‘‘Col- 
lected Regulations of the Ch’ing Dynasty,” 
which prescribe the government of the state, 
and declared that it is to be based upon the 
government of the family. In practice, the 
autocratic power of the Emperor is mani- 
fested by decrees, edicts and rescripts, which, 
unless they are of a sacred nature, are pub- 
lished daily in the Peking Gazette, the oldest 
newspaper inthe world. There area number of 
advisory boards, chief of which is the Grand 
Council, up to the present consisting of six 
members. The actual administrative work 
of the country has been carried on by the 
eighteen boards, which are, in order of prece- 
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dence, those of Foreign Affairs, Commerce, 
Civil Office, Finance, Ceremonies, “War, 
Laws, Communications, Interior, Education, 
Dependencies, Navy. The provinces are 
ruled by a vice-royal governor, who is respon- 
sible to the throne for the entire administra- 
tion of his province. Each province is sub- 
divided into prefectures, ruled by prefects, 
a collection of two or more of which, called a 
Tao, are ruled by a Taotai. Such was the 
governmental system of China when the 
revolution began. 

The people of China have never played so 
active a rdéle in the administration of state as 
they are now permitted to do—never since 
the days when their philosopher Motse 
preached what might be called agricultural 
socialism. Why, then, in the name of all the 
restless ghosts of their ancestors—why this 
Chinese revolution? What is the meaning of 
the uprising? What do the Chinese want? 

They want more than one thing, and some 
of their wants are elemental, basic. 


THE CRY OF THE EMPTY STOMACH 


In the first place, they are empty of stom- 
ach; downright hungry, starved, and they 
want to eat. The many hundred millions of 
Chinese know that they have not squandered 
their gray lives in idleness. They have al- 
ways worked in the past; they are willing to 
work; they do work. So they can not blame 
themselves. .The soil on which they have 
worked and are working is mostly rich and 
kind. It is true that during this year and 
the few years past, great floods and drought 
have cursed the land. But then, had the 
people been permitted to receive something 
of a fair share of the fruit of their toil, they 
know,—beasts of burden as most of them 
are,—that they could have gotten along very 
nicely without troubling either the yamen or 
the altars of their gods and ancestors. They 
are starving to-day, they and their women 
and children. That is a fact as big and clear 
as the heaven above and the earth on which 
they stand. 

Now why—why this state of affairs? They 
have not been as keen and as fiery as some 
other people-in raising the question, it is 
true. But they have raised it now. They 
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have raised and answered it for some years 
past,—in fact, since the twenty-five-year 
reign of Kiaking, in the dying days of the 
eighteenth century. And here is the answer: 
The people are without food and raiment, 
because in the China of to-day, graft, which is 
a gentle art in the rest of the world, has added 
unto itself the rigorous, heartless, system- 
atic exactingness of ascience. It has donned 
the robe of the official, it has turned itself 
into a tradition; it has exalted itself into a 
veritable law, walking about in the white 
light of day, head up and unashamed. 


GRAFT REDUCED TO A SCIENCE 


The German managers of the Chinese 
mines at Wongchitong could deliver ore at 
the Hanyang Iron and Steel Works at one 
tael a ton, including all possible charges. 
The mandarin administrator of the mines 
charges three taels in his book. Lord Charles 
Beresford, who saw the proceeding, was not 
quite sure, in his polite mood, where on earth 
the two taels went. The people of China 
know. A number of factories in Hankow are 
financed and worked by the Chinese, but 
most of them are registered in the name of 
some foreign company. Why? “It is dread 
of official ‘squeeze.’’’? What was the chief 
difficulty in building the Shanghai-Hangchau 
railroad? One of its directors told Professor 
Ross that it was the harassing “inspections” 
which obliged them to bribe the officials. 

There are well-informed people in America 
and Europe who think that the mineral 
wealth of China is left untouched because 
of the lack of native talent to develop it. 
Still we are. told that there are thirty mil- 
lionaires in the Malay States, all Chinese, who 
got their wealth from the mining enterprises 
in Perak and elsewhere. It is the official 
“squeeze” at the throat of industrial China 
that gives you the one correct answer. 
“The Chinese are not victims of the rapacity 
of their rulers,” a recent American writer on 
China declares; ‘‘for if their government does 
little for them, it exacts little. With four 
times our numbers the national budget is a 
fifth of ours.” Ah, yes, if only even one- 
tenth of the blood squeezed out of the anemic 
turnips of unhappy China were represented in 
the budget! Where, then, does the nine- 
tenths of the taxes collected from the people 
go? Into the same old places and to line the 
private pockets of highly honorable officials, 
from the princes under the very shadow of 
the throne to the petty gate-keepers of a 
provincial yamen. 


Beyond a doubt the unspeakable condition 
of the Chinese of to-day has not come alto- 
gether from “the crowding of, population 
upon the means of subsistence.” China, 
to-day, is the clearest demonstration of what 
a government at once weak and corrupt can 
do to a great race and a great country. In 
Africa and in some of the islands of the South 
Seas you may be able to buy human life for 
money. But I honestly doubt whether it 
could be bought as easily as in China. A 
Taotai objected to the efforts of charitable 
people in fighting a plague because there 
were “too many Chinese anyway.” And he 
was not put in an asylum; he was considered 
rather sensible. In what other country can 
you find the fight for life so strong that people 
can not afford a comfortable death by opium 
because the price of the drug has been raised, 
and now it costs a little over ten cents to get 
enough to commit suicide? 

As you see, then, the present uprising in 
China is based upon the primitive desire of 
man for clearing away everything between 
his stomach and the food it so sorely needs. 

Let me repeat that the Chinese are willing 
to work. They do work. The soil of their 
country gives them fair returns for their 
labor. With them every prospect pleases. 
Only the rottenness of official administration 
is vile. This brings us down to the second 
thing that the Chinese want. 


HATRED OF THE MANCHU 


They want to get rid of the Ta Tsing 
Dynasty now on the Peking throne. To add 
insult to injury, the present reigning house is 
not Chinese; it is Manchu. Naturally 
enough the real Chinese, the children of Han, 
as they are fond of calling themselves, do not 
wish to be under the yoke of a foreign con- 
queror. And such an unspeakable yoke it is! 
Moreover, the humiliation doesn’t become a 
bit more bearable when the Chinese know, 
better than any one else, this fact, that there are 
not more than ten millions of Manchus all told 
to-day in the entire empire, and most of them 
are nothing but opium-smoking loafers who 
until very recently were supported by hered- 
itary pensions from the Peking government— 
which they, the Chinese, have, of course, had 
to pay. 

Then there is a new-born sentiment among 
the-men of Young China. They call it Na- 
tionalism. It has been said often enough 
that the Chinaman does not know what 
patriotism means. This is an error. A 
Chinese, like a Japanese or an European, 
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has been evolved through his tribal, clan, 
and provincial affiliations, till he found 
himself a citizen of an empire - It came to him 
first in the days of the Shihwangti of Tsin 
(255-208 B.C.), who gathered the warring 
fragments of feudal China under one strong 
central government and founded the Chinese 
Empire and fenced it in with the Eternal Wall. 
The patriotic sentiment of Canton coolies and 
laundry men around the corner may not 
seem to support this statement. It is, never- 
theless, an historic fact. 


THE NEW NATIONALISM OF YOUNG CHINA 


But the new Nationalism of Young China 
means something more than the love of the 
homeland which Shihwangti and his people 
knew. It is the awakening of a great race to 
the consciousness of a great heritage. 

Despite the depth of mire and humiliation 
into which it has fallen, and in which it has 
slept its drugged sleep for well-nigh a hundred 
years, it is not in one or two spots only in the 
vast empire, this awakening. The new 
Nationalism surprises an English wanderer in 
the heart of Szechuan in the form of a “New 
China” student. A Chinese schoolboy in a 
back village infar Yunnan scribbles something 
in his copy-book. Evidently his idea is that 
Peking is entirely responsible for his slow 
progress in attaining light and learning,—an 
idea and expression quite enough to have his 
head cut off if read by a Manchu mandarin! 
It’s practically universal, this new National- 
ism of China, a little bitter, and a bit feverish 
and excited as it is very apt to be under the 
circumstances. And it is this that is hinting 
even to-day, to the Peking government, that 
the years it has seen on the throne since 1644 
have been many—about enough, perhaps. 

Here, then, we have at least two forces back 
of the uprising of the Chinese. His solicitude 
for his empty stomach and his love for the soil 
on which he lives. By far the most powerful 
drivers of human beings, these! Beside them, 
there are three other things which stand out 
head and shoulders above a thousand minor 
causes that had brought about the uprising: 

From the days of the Opium War downto 
the occupation of the palaces of Peking’s 
Forbidden City, foreign guns and foreign 
men have brought to light one thing—and 
they advertised it so dramatically, so con- 
vincingly that even it broke through the 
moss-back Chinese complacency;—that the 
Manchu government was bigger in preten- 
sions than the people had any idea, and that in 
reality it was much weaker than they had 


dared to dream. The Chinese-Japanese war 
told Europe of the rise of a new Asiatic power. 
To the Chinese, it told a much more poignant 
tale of the utter helplessness of the Tsin 
Dynasty. Autocracy without armed might 
is the most fecund mother of rebellion, as 
even a schoolboy knows. 

The wholesale gifts of concessions for 
almost everything, for railroad construction, 
mining, and trade privileges, and the free- 
handed extravagance in throwing away terrix 
tories big enough to make.ten empires of the 
size of Japan by those world-famed world- 
wise patriots of China, who know what was 
good for their own pockets much better than 
all that academic twaddle about the thin and 
uncommercial thing called glory and honor of 
the country, added scandal to the ill-smelling 
advertisement of the decay of the Peking 
government. 


REFORM PROGRAM OF EMPEROR KWANGHSU 


The third cause,—the first in impor- 
tance,—was the reform measures of the late 
Emperor Kwanghsu. Although Her Ma- 
jesty, the late Empress Dowager, in her 
edict of March 14, 1889, bade farewell to 
her regency and handed the administration 
over to the young Emperor, and although it 
was in the latter part of the month of Septem- 
ber, 1898, that the Empress rode out of the 
Iho Park and into the Forbidden City and 
made the Emperor a palace prisoner, neverthe- 
less, Kwanghsu reigned—really reigned—for 
about half a year, up to September 20, 1808; 
actually for somewhat less than six months. 

On June 11, the Emperor issued an edict. 
It was the first announcement of his reform 
measures. Two things which were closest to 
his heart, very naturally, came first of all— 
reform in the military and educational sys- 
tems of the country. The edict ordered the 
establishment of a central university at 
Peking. The classic institution of “literary 
essays,’ as the basis for competitive examina- 
tion for official honors, was abolished. His 
majesty ordered different types of schools 
established at all the important centers 
through all the provinces. Temples, more- 
over, @ere to be turned into school-rooms for 
the study of western arts and sciences. The 
dispatch of imperial commissioners to for- 
eign countries for study; the opening of a 
way for direct petitions to the throne from the 
people, also for criticisms of administration; 
urging the speedy completion of the Peking- 
Hankow Railway; the adoption of the West- 
ern armsand drills for Tartar troops; the estab- 
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lishment of agricultural schools in all the 
provinces; the introduction of patent and 
copyright laws; the institution of special 
rewards for inventors and authors; ordering 
officials to assist trade and merchants; the 
establishment of school boards in provinces as 
a preliminary step for the inauguration of a 
compulsory system of education; freedom of 
the press; the establishment of naval acad- 
emies and the building of training ships; of 
commercial bureaus for the encouragement of 
trade; the abolition of no less than six Gov- 
ernment Boards at Peking (which made the 
huge number of official parasites to rush to 
the Empress Dowager at Iho Park and beg 
her to return to power and save them); grant- 
ing to the people the right to memorialize the 
throne not only directly but also in sealed 
documents (an unheard-of innovation); the 
establishment of schools for sericulture and 
tea manufacturing; postal efficiency; the 
preparation of budgets after the western 
methods; these were the chief burden of his 
imperial message. 

It was an ambitious program; even astound- 
ing, read in the light. of what had been. 
Still it was an extraordinary day that the 
Emperor and his beloved China were facing. 
Kang Yuwei was his trusted adviser. It 
looked for a brief time as though the fondest 
dreams of the Young China were about to be 
translated into living, breathing, golden facts. 

Many writers on China say that with the 
return of the Dowager Empress to the For- 
bidden City on that famous September night, 
in 1908, all the dreams of the young Emperor 
died. They are wrong, utterly. The influ- 
ences which the young Emperor’s edicts on 
the younger generation of the Chinese—on the 
Young China of which the unhappy Emperor 
and his friend Kang Yuwei were the leaders 
—have not yet been charted or told 

If only Yuan Shih: Kai had not turned 
traitor to his imperial master’s trust on that 
fateful day! If the young Emperor with his 
great dreams, with his heart on fire for 
China’s glory that was in dust—if he had been 
allowed even five years of actual reign! If 
the entangling of Fate’s loose strings had been 
a bit kind to His Majesty, who can say that 
the history of China might not have written 
the name of Kwanghsu even as the historian 
of the New Nippon writes the august name 
of Mutsuhito? There is a silly fashion 
among western writers to paint Emperor 
Kwanghsu as a weakling! What could be 
bolder than his dreams, even as they were 
dreamed in the purple twilight of the Forbidden 
City? It would be highly entertaining to see 
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what Herculean deeds of daring all these 
typewriter-banging and pencil-pushing critics 
of His Majesty would have done, had they 
been in the Emperor’s shoes when the one 
trusted captain of his armed force, Yuan 
Shih Kai, betrayed him and went over with all 
his army to his enemy’s camp; when he found 
himself a prisoner guarded by assassins! No 
progressive tendencies or labor on the part of 
Yuan since then can blot out his faithlessness. 
The years following the Empress Dowager’s 
coup took it for granted that all the bitter 
toils of the young Emperor’s ardent soul 
died out as the light in his then glassy eyes. 
Nothing of the sort was true, although 
none of the provisions of the edict, save that 
of the Peking University, were formally 
carried out. The pregnant edicts of the 
Emperor were more fruitful than the seeds 
of martyrs. To-day, they are the creed of 
the revolutionary movement and of the 
Young China. A rather striking picture, it 
may be added, that this young Manchu prince 
should have given the anti-dynastic uprising 
the cardinal articles of, faith. 


WHO ARE THE REVOLUTIONISTS? 


The answer to the question—in a way—is 
simple and easy. They are the children of 
Han, the real Chinese, who dwell mostly in 
the Yangtse Valley and to the south of the 
river. 
Hankow on the tenth of September, 1911, was 
backed by some three hundred million Chi- 
nese in all the southern provinces? Not 
quite, but very nearly so. For the uprising 
in China is distinctly of the people. 

This same democratic note has marked the 
story of Chinese revolts since the days of the 
Taiping. Almost all their uprisings have been 
anti-dynastic. And from the Taiping to the 
Yunnan revolt of 1910, the leaders of the 
movements did not count for much. In most 
cases, the revolutionists did not have any 
leaders. The Taiping revolt was headed by an 
epileptic fanatic who thought himself, aye pub- 
licly called himself, the “‘ Younger Brother of 
Jesus Christ,” surrounded by a lot of dis- 
reputable adventurers at once as astute and 
superstitious as himself. 

Even so it succeeded, succeeded enor- 
mously. It took sixteen out of the eighteen 
provinces of China proper and six hun- 
dred cities, according to the memorial of the 
famous Tseng Kuofan, who with “Chinese” 
Gordon suppressed it at last. Why? Cer- 
tainly not because of the ability and worth 
of the leaders of the movement. It was 


Ts it, then, true that the revolt at° 
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clearly because the people were. but too eager 
to back almost anything; because they could 
not think of a worse state of affairs than those 
under the Manchu administration. The 
same was true of the Kwangsi disturbance of 
1908 and of those in Yunnan. In April of 
last year a handful of unarmed and _ half- 
starved wretches took the capital of Hunan 
—the historic city of Changsha which, by the 
by, the Taiping in their boastful days found 
it so hard to conquer. There were thousands 
of provincial soldiers stationed at Changsha, 
then; and all they did was to run and not only 
run, but, in running, they were thoughtful 
enough to unbuckle their cartridge belts and 
drop their modern rifles so that the rebels 
could have proper weapons. The disturbance 
at Canton in February, 1910, was a repetition 
of the same melodrama. 


There was one thing that was rather strik-: 


ing and quite new in the way the present 
revolt was inaugurated at Wuchang on Sep- 
tember 10, 1911. Mark you, there was no 
rebel leader that led his devoted followers to 
the attack and capture of Wuchang. Thirty- 
two revolutionists were arrested in the capi- 
tal city of Hupe; four of the number were 
beheaded in front of the viceroy’s yamen. 
Then the troops rose and went over to the 
rebels. Did their general or their commander 
lead the soldiers when they joined the cause 
of the revolutionists? Not at all. General 
Li Yuanheng has been the acknowledged 
leader of the revolutionists at Wuchang. His 
letter to Admiral Sah tells how he came to be 
at the head of the uprising. It throws a 
light on the nature of the revolutionary 
movement at once picturesque, sensational, 
all illuminating. Remember he was the 
commanding officer of the Chinese Imperial 
forces stationed at Wuchang. When his men 
rose, the general says, he tried to escape. He 
was captured by his own men. Then they 
forced him to take the lead. He had no 
other choice. Since then, he has come to 
find out that the revolutionary party is of one 
mind from the lowest to the highest. He 
decided to share fortune with them because 
he thinks—and rightly, too,—that it is better 
to belong to a united party than to a dis- 
united one. 

The most serious feature—that is to say, 
the most dangerous element to the Peking 
government in the present uprising is the 
attitude of the fighting men of China to-day; 
the men, not the best soldiers in the world, as 
every one knows, still the best fighting ma- 
terial that China commands. In the Kwangsi 
revolt of August, 1908, 1000 soldiers mutinied 


at Konghau and joined the rebels; in the 
Canton affair of February, 1910, no less than 
6000 soldiers were reported to have joined 
the rebels. We have seen what the men of 
the Imperial army at the capital of Hunan 
did in the Changsha affair of April, 1910; at 
Chengtu, the capital of Szechuan, in Septem- 
ber of this year, the soldiers refused to obey 
orders from the government officers, and 
while they did not take an active part. in 
fighting Viceroy Chao, they certainly gave 
the revolutionists their moral support. In 
the present crisis, mutiny among the govern- 
ment forces is the nightmare to the imperial 
commanders. . 

The student class of Young China—more 
especially those who have studied abroad—is 
among the noisiest and most enthusiastic of 
the revolutionists. It is unwise to speak 
lightly of them. For out of this class will 
come many a Chinese Gambetta and Ito. 
They are the martyrs and apostles of the New 
China tocome. At Tokyo, since the Chinese 
war, we have had from three to twenty thou- 
sand students every year at various schools. 
They have come and gone back to their 
homes in the eighteen provinces and practi- 
cally every mother’s son of them is a cheerful, 
reckless, vociferous, flaming torch for the 
revolutionary movement. 

Add to the above list the countless un- 
speakables whom the two great commanders 
of mortals, Famine and Flood, have marshaled 
under the banner of discontent, and you have 
the personnel of the revolutionists in China 
in this year of grace, 191t. 


THE STAGE-SETTING OF THE REVOLT 


The tragedy is staged in Central China 
and the South. He who follows the greatest 
stream of the Asian continent, the Yangtse, 
along its 3200 miles of wandering through 
the heart of the empire, from “the Roof of the 
World” to the Pacific, will be rewarded with 
a glimpse of a valley as fertile as any in the 
world, covering the area of 650,000 square 
miles. One hundred and eighty odd million 
people live upon it. Ask any one the two 
questions: Where is the Garden of China? 
And where is her empire province? He will 
have but one answer for you—Szechuan. 
You can pick out a Szechuanese in a thou- 
sand by the way he dresses, so the Chinese 
will tell you. So rich is the province reputed 
to be among the Middle-Country men. And 
Szechuan covers the northeastern part of the 
valley. The Province of Hunan is in the 
center of it: “If only Hunan be fruitful,” is 
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a saying so old that no one knows who said it 
first or when, “the Under-Heaven will be 
plentiful.” And Changsha, the capital of 
this province, passed into the hands of the 
revolutionists on October 23. The city be- 
came famous in the days of the Taiping. The 
rebels besieged it for eighty days and failed to 
take it. From this city came Tseng Kuofan, 
who took Nanking from the rebels and ended 
the rebellion. And since his day the viceroy- 
alty of Nanking has always been given to a 
Hunanese. In heathen China the memory 
of a great achievement is not forgotten as 
quickly as in civilized states. 


“THE CHICAGO OF CHINA” 


Wuchang, the present base of the revolu- 
tionary movement, is the capital of Hupeh. 
Together with the two other cities of Hankow 
and Hangyang, clustering there where the 
Han River pays her tributes to the Yangtse, 
the three cities form the Chicago of China. 
They are the distributing center for all the 
provinces of Central China. With its annual 
trade of about 130,000,000 taels, Hankow is 
only second to Shanghai; as the industrial 
and manufacturing center, the “‘congeries of 
cities” easily outranks any other in the 
empire. Hankow alone has more than forty 

factories built on modern lines. 


HISTORIC NANKING 


On lower Yangtse, the great cities of 
Kiukiang, Chinkiang, Suchau, Wuhu, and 
Nanking were reported on October 28, 
1911, to be in open sympathy for the revolu- 
tionary control. Even Shanghai (captured 
by the rebels last month) was said to be hot 
with anti-dynastic sentiments. They are the 
trade and social centers of Anhwei, Kiangsu 
and Kiangsi. To the men of Chinese streets, 
Suchau has the only rival in Paradise and to 
the venerable Dr. Martin, she is “the Paris of 
the Far East.”’ Nanking, whose name means 
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the southern capital, is the city of even 
greater historical prestige than its rival Pe- 
king, the northern capital. The Viceroy of 
Nanking is the immediate overlord of the 
three governors of Anhwei, of Kiangsu and of 
Kiangsi. Naturally he ranks among the 
most important officials in the empire. It 
was the capital of the empire in the soaring 
days of Chu Yuenchang, the founder of the 
Ming dynasty. Her glories, like the memo- 
ries of her palaces and her wares, are largely 
of yesterday. Even so, there are about a 
quarter of a million people in the city, with its 
arsenal and military college. It was in this 
historic city that the first national exposition 
after western fashion was held. These three 
provinces under the Nanking viceroy at the 
lower reaches of the Yangtse cover over 
162,890 square miles of area, supporting over 
64 millions of people. And they seem a bit 
impatient for the coming of the victorious 
rebels. To the south, on the Pacific sea- 
board, Canton and Amoy are showing all the 
signs of restlessness as if they are afraid that 
some one might accuse them of the death of 
their time-honored anti-Manchu spirit. The 
remote hills of Yunnan and of Mohammedan 
Kangsu, as well as the ancient capital city of 
the Manchu themselves in Manchuria, seem 
to be echoing the slogan raised by the Young 
China at Wuchang. 

And what of the future? There are two 
paths before China. If the moderates win, 
then we shall see a constitutional state 
with parliament and a responsible cabinet. 
Both the constitution and the immediate 
convocation of the parliament after the Brit- 
ish pattern, have been granted by the edict of 
October 30, 191r. And a mere band of 6000 
soldiers at Lanchau will pass into history as 
the father of the first limited monarchy in 
China. 

If they fail and the radicals win, why, then, 
we Shall be treated to something really new 
under the sun—a republic on the classic soil 
of the most ancient of empires existent to-day. 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE IN 
| THE NEWEST BOOKS 


PROFESSOR EDWARD A. ROSS went to 

China last year. He wished to study the 
life problems of that country at first hand. A 
dear ‘‘old China hand”’ was waiting for him at a 
treaty port: ‘‘I have been here thirty years,” he 
told the professor, ‘‘and the longer I stay the less 
I understand the people.’’ Before us is a 350- 
page answer! of the professor, which seems to 
convey a rather pointed hint that even so all-wise 
a person as an ‘‘old China hand”’ may, on the 
rarest occasion imaginable, go wrong a point or two. 
The author spent six months in China; traveled 
many thousand miles; saw many things—all of 
which is nothing. Thousands of globe-trotting 
gentlemen and gentler dames do precisely the 
same thing every blessed year. The mileage and 
the number of months have something to do with 
the righteousness and scholarship of a book which 
a traveler might forget himself so far as to write; 
but not much. The fact is, it’s the eye that sees 
that counts. This author’s was a “‘ranging eye”’ 
—to quote a part of the caption to the first chap- 
ter. It was a well-trained eye; it had taken more 
than ten times six months to train it. It was a 
specialist’s eye, rather rich in professional curiosity, 
—which knew what it wished to see when it saw 
them—and with understanding. Naturally, it 
would have been very odd if the book before us 
were not a little different from the general run of 
travel books on China. Moreover, the author is 
happy in commanding a vivid, vigorous prose style. 
One can read Professor Ross’ book, and with 
pleasure. It is not a surface photograph that we 
get from his inquiry after ‘‘ the race fiber” and ‘‘the 
race mind”’ of the Chinese. He ranges wide, to be 
sure, from the “yellow peril’’ to the golden-lily 
foot-binding of the Chinese ladies, and missionary 
work and the new educational system introduced 
there. With all that, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive an abler statement on China’s fight in behalf 
of her empty stomach than the fourth chapter of 
the book. There are a lot of things one might 
question, of course. On one page he is not as 
accurate as he might be; but, then, he himself gives 
us a much more correct statement on another page; 
so that the reader loses nothing—if he does not 
skip too much. The author doesn’t take much 
stock on the pet superstition that the wall between 
the mind of the Orient and that of the West is 
impenetrable—certainly the most stupid of child- 
ish excuses for not reading a book in the East. 
Perhaps that accounts for the excellence of Pro- 
fessor Ross’ work. 

Many things are discussed in Mr. Goodrich’s 
study of the present day China,? including “‘ Pos- 
sibility of Dynastic Change.”” The author culled 
a mass of information from a large number of 
sources and put them within the modest limit of 
less than 300 pages. He covers a tremendous 
range; ‘‘China for the Chinese” to ‘‘Japan’s in- 
fluence upon China,”’ from ‘‘the possibilities of a 

1 The Changing Chinese. By Edward Alsworth Ross. 
Century Company. 350 pp., ill. $2.40 


40. 
2 The Coming China. y Joseph K. Goodrich. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 298 pp., ill. $1.50. 








transformed China”’ to ‘“‘the Duty of the United 
States toward China.” 


A WALKING TOUR IN CHINA 


Some one has called Mr. Edward J. Dingle an 
explorer. He doesn’t like it. He isn’t an ex- 
plorer, he says. He is nothing but a “‘journalist”’ 
—of a rather curious, and exploring type, it may 
be assumed, from the record of his trip in China.’ 
The story of a 1500-mile journey from Shanghai 
up the Yangtse to Chungkin, in the now very 
interesting province of Szechuan, has the honor of 
occupying some 47 pages of his 440-page book. 
This part of the journey was made mostly aboard 
a comfortable steamboat. It was easy; too frivol- 
ous for a record. But from Chungkin he walked, 
yes, walked, 1,600 miles through the provinces of 
Szechuan and Yunnan to the frontiers of British 
Burma. And that was quite a different affair from 
the everyday trip from Shanghai to Hankau. The 
author wished to see and study the life of the 
Chinese at close and intimate range, far from the 
contaminations and abominations of treaty ports. 
At a certain stage of his journey, he was much 
closer to the kingdom-to-come than to the frontier 
of Burma. In the end, however, he was rewarded 
for the wholesale sacrifice of comforts and the 
reckless risking of life itself. His pages fairly 
sparkle with all sorts of picturesque side lights on 
how the Chinese live and think in the heart of 
Yunnan. His studies of the revolutionary ten- 
dencies among the people in the far interior of the 
empire is especially interesting and illuminating 
at this time. 


THE CHINESE PROVINCIAL CAPITALS 


Quite another type of travel study of China is 
Mr. W. E. Geil’s book‘ on the eighteen provincial 
capitals of China. To the eighteen, he has added 
Peking and Nanking. He has tried to gather 
together all sorts of quaint traditions and quainter 
literature which cluster around the social and 
political centers of the eighteen provinces. Had he 
succeeded, he would have given us one of the most 
fascinating studies of China. From the stand- 
point of art and scholarship, the undertaking is a 
very ambitious one and as far as the present volume 
shows, a much bigger undertaking than the equip- 
ment of the author would justify. He has neither 
the pen of a Lafcadio Hearn nor the scholarship of 
a Dr. Legge, nor yet the quaint humor and sanity 
of judgment that is Dr. Arthur Smith’s. And it 
would have taken all these to crown a work of this 
type with success. Moreover, the author’s sym- 
pathy with men and things Chinese is distinctly 
alien. He is very far from being a Chinese at heart. 
His patronizing air in dealing with Chinese thoughts 
and dreams (which naturally he can not fully 
understand) is a choice bit of unconscious humor. 





3 Across China on ah a By Edwin J. Dingle. Henry Holt 
3. 


& Co. 446 pp., ill. . 
4 Eighteen Capitals of China. a>”, William Edgar Geil. 
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The translations of proverbs and phrases, further- 
more, which the author gives on almost every 
other page, in the original, are rather inaccurate 
at times. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS ANALYZED 


It isa remarkable book,! ona Chinese appeal con- 
cerning Christian missions, which has been written 
by an observer who signs himself Lin Shao-Yang. It 
is astounding—amazing for scholarship, for the inti- 
mate knowledge of the critical school of Christian 
theology of the day as. well as the inner workings 
of the church organizations, and for the skill with 
which the author handles his polemical weapons. 
His logic, his scholarship, his knowledge of Chris- 
tianity in America and Europe in the opening 
years of the twentieth century—all these and the 
art of wordy fence he commands, are, however, all 
Occidental. The book is remarkable for the lack 
of Chinese and Oriental scholarship and view- 
point, as it is for the wealth of the Western. In 
the course of a single chapter, there are no fewer than 
thirty learned references in German, French, Latin 
as well as English. The author certainly refers to 
the Hibbert Journal oftener than to Shihking or 
Dhammapada. It will not do to say that there 
is no such Chinese scholar answering to the name 
of Lin Shao-Yang, but if he be in the flesh, he de- 
serves a niche in the British Museum. The book 
is one of the ablest criticisms of Christianity, espe- 
cially in its missionary activity in these latter days 
of ours. 


EASTERN PHILOSOPHIES AND RELIGIONS 


“The Religions and Philosophies of the East’? 
is a very big title. And Mr. J. M. Kennedy’s 
book is a very small book. The kindest thing 
that can be said of it is that it is a convenient 
handbook. Not only is it almost humorously 
inadequate for the great title it bears, but it is 
not well balanced. ‘Indian philosophy—The 
Janis—China—Confucius, his system of morals— 
Lao Tze—Taoism—Mencius—Lack of poetry in 
China—Japan, its early religious system—Shin- 
toism—Buddhism—Bushido—The Samurai,’’—all 
these are treated in less than thirty pages of his 
small book; while to Mohammed and his religion 
he devotes nearly ninety pages. There is nothing 
original or striking in his presentation of the 
subject; nothing profound in scholarship or 
research. 


EDUCATING THE MODERN CHINESE WOMAN 


Miss Margaret E. Burton accompanied her fath- 
er, Professor Burton of the University of Chicago, 
on his recent trip of investigation in China. She 
took a special interest in the education of Chinese 
women. She has gathered the result of her first- 
hand observations into a very readable book,’ 
indeed. The author does not confine herself to 
the story of mission schools. One can find in her 
book a concise history of the intellectual life of the 

1 A Chinese Angee Concerning Christian Missions. By 
Lin Shao-Yang. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 321 pp., $1.50. 

? The Religions and Philosophies of the East. | 
Kennedy. John Lane Co. 276 pp. $1.50, 

* The Education of Women in China. By Margaret E. 
Burton. Fleming H. Revell Co. 232 pp., ill. $1.25. 
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Chinese woman; and of the educational work for 
the girls of China since the day Miss, Aldersey 
established her modest institution almost seventy 
years ago. She traces the development of the 
government schools, and her chapter on the rela- 
tion of woman’s education to the New China is 
full of somewhat startling news, I dare say, even 
to the well-informed readers of America and 
Europe who are thoroughly comfortable in the 
conviction that the Chinese woman is a sort of an 
animated doll plus an amiable slave of man. 


THE GREAT EMPRESS DOWAGER AGAIN 


It is more the history of China under the Em- 
press Dowager than the life of Tze-hsi that Mr. 
Philip W. Sergeant has written.4 Mr. Sergeant 
was editor of the Hongkong Daily Press in those 
distressing days of the ‘‘Boxer’’ trouble, eleven 
years ago. As he says himself in the preface: 
“Tn those days, it was more usual to compare Her 
Imperial Majesty with Jezebel, Messalina and such 
pleasing characters,’’—especially among the foreign 
residents in China. Since then, the pronounce- 
ment on the Dowager Empress’ character has 
altered greatly—even among the foreigners in 
China. Still it must be admitted that a foreign 
writer finds it difficult to forget all the bitter 
thoughts against the anti-foreign uprising backed 
by her more or.less active support. It is human 
nature sotodo. Therefore, the portrait which the 
author gives us of the Empress Dowager is excep- 
tionally just and fair, considering the circumstances. 
Mr. Sergeant’s book has neither the intimate 
charm nor historic value of a few books which have 
already been published—Miss Carl’s, or Mrs. 
Conger’s ‘‘Letters from China,” for examples. 
And it may be added that the Empress Dowager of 
the two American ladies’ books is a much truer 
portrait of Her Majesty than Mr. Sergeant's. 

As a matter of fact, she was an amiable, clever 
woman, remarkably talented for a Manchu woman 
of her type, and a trifle spoilt, as any comely 
woman of her station is very apt to be, rather 
impulsive, fond of giving favors and not without a 
touch of vanity. One can find hundreds of Dow- 
ager Empresses on Fifth Avenue any day in the 
year. And her American or European doubles 
would do precisely the same sort of thing if they 
happened to be in the Forbidden City in 1900 and 
had fallen as ready and willing a victim to the 
wiles of Manchu princes and flatteries of eunuchs 
as was Her Majesty Tze-hsi. 

An American journalist once asked the late 
Prince Ito what he thought of the Dowager Empress 
of China. The prince saw that his American 
visitor had the same fashionable idea of Her 
Majesty that was so common among the foreign- 
ers in the East. Therefore the Prince pointed at a 
kakemono on which were some Chinese idiographs: 
“Her Majesty wrote that and gave it to me,” said 
he with a smile. ‘‘Look at the handwriting.” 
Meaning, of course, that the mistress of those 
gentle strokes can never be classed with ‘‘Theo- 
dora, ‘the arch fiend’ of her own country’s annals, 
Catherine de’ Medici, etc.’”’ With all, Mr. Ser- 
geant’s book is valuable as a fair story of China 
in the days of her transition. 


4 The Great Empress Dowager of China. By Philip W. 
Sergeant. Dodd, Mead & Co. 344 pp., frontis. $3.50. 


























THE WORLD MOVEMENT FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


A FEW years agonochanges in the govern- 

ments of the world would have seemed 
more improbable than a constitution for 
China, a republic in Portugal and a House 
of Lords in Great Britain without the power 
of veto, and yet all these momentous changes 
have taken place in less than two years. 
The underlying cause is unquestionably the 
strong spirit of unrest among the people of 
all nations having any degree of civilization, 
caused by their increasing freedom of speech 
and press, their larger intercourse through 
modern methods of travel and the sending 
of the youth to be educated in the most pro- 
gressive countries. 

It would be impossible for women not to 
be affected by this spirit of unrest, especially 
as they have made greater advance during 
the last few decades than any other class or 


| body. There is none whose status has been 


so revolutionized in every respect during the 


| last half century. As with men everywhere 


this discontent has manifested itself in polit- 
ical upheaval, so it is inevitable that it 
should be expressed by women in a demand 
for a voice in the government through which 
laws are made and administered. 

In 1888, when Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Susan B. Anthony, the leaders of this 
movement in the United States, where it 
began, attempted to codperate with other 
countries, they found that in only one—Great 
Britain—had it taken organized shape. By 
1902, however, it was possible to form an 
International Committee, in Washington, 
D. C., with representatives from five coun- 
tries. Two years later, in Berlin, the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance was 
formed with accredited delegates from_of- 
ganizations in nine countries. This Alliance 
held a congress in Stockholm during the past 
summer with delegates from national asso- 
ciations in twenty-four countries where the 
movement for the enfranchisement of women 
has taken definite, organized form. 


THE UNITED STATES 


At the November election, t910, the men 
of Washington, by a vote of three to one, 


enfranchised the women of that State. 
Eleven months later, in October, rg11, a 
majority of the voters conferred the suffrage 
on the 490,000 women of California. These 
two elections doubtless marked the turning 
point in this country. In 1890 Wyoming 
came into the Union with suffrage for women 
in its constitution after they had been voting 
in the Territory for twenty-one years. In 
1893 the voters of Colorado, by a majority 
of 6347, gave full suffrage to women. In 1895 
the men of Utah, where as a Territory women 
had voted seventeen years, by a vote of 
28,618 ayes to 2687 noes, gave them this 
right in its constitution for Statehood. In 
1896 Idaho, by a majority of 5844, fully 
enfranchised its women. 

It was believed then that woman suffrage 
would soon be carried in all the Western 
States, but at this time there began a period 
of complete domination of politics by the 
commercial interests of the country, through 
whose influence the power of the party “‘ma- 
chines” became absolute. Temperance, tar- 
iff reform, control of monopolies, all moral 
issues were relegated to the background and 
woman suffrage went with the rest. To the 
vast wave of “insurgency” against these 
conditions is due its victory in Washington 
and California. It seems impossible that 
Oregon, which is to pass on the question next 
year, will longer withhold the ballot from 
women. Kansas and Wisconsin also have 
submitted it to the election of 1912, with a 
good chance of success especially in the 
former. As many women are already fully 
enfranchised in this country as would be 
made voters by the suffrage bill now under 
consideration in Great Britain, so that Amer- 
ican women taken as a whole cannot be put 
into a secondary position as regards political 
rights. While women householders in Great 
Britain and Ireland have the municipal 
franchise, a much larger number in this coun- 
try have a partial suffrage—the municipal 
in Kansas; a vote on questions of special 
taxation, bonds, etc., in Louisiana, Iowa, 
Montana, Michigan and in the villages and 
many third-class cities in New York, and 
school suffrage in over half of the States. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The situation in Great Britain is now at 
its most acute stage. There the question 
never goes to the voters but is decided by 
Parliament. Seven times a Woman Suffrage 
bill has passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons by a large majority, only 
to be refused a third and final reading by the 
Premier, who represents the ministry, tech- 
nically known as the Government. In 1g10 
the bill received a majority of t1o, larger 
than was secured even for the budget, the 
Government’s chief measure. In 1911 the 
majority was 167, and again the last reading 
was refused. The vote was wholly non- 
partisan—145 Liberals, 53: Unionists, 31 
Nationalists (Irish), 26 Labor members. 
Ninety town and county councils, includ- 
ing those of Manchester, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dublin and those of all the 
large cities sent petitions to Parliament to 
grant the final vote. The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin in his robes of state appeared before 
the House of Commons with the same plea, 
but the Liberal government was unmoved. 

In the passing years petitions aggregating 
over four million signatures have been sent 
in. Just before the recent election the Con- 
servative National Association presented 
one signed by 300,000 voters. In their pro- 
cessions and Hyde Park gatherings the 
women have made the largest political dem- 
onstrations in history. There have been 
more meetings held, more money raised and 
more workers enlisted than to obtain suffrage 
for the men of the entire world. 

From the beginning the various associa- 
tions have asked for the franchise on the 
same terms as granted to men, not all. of 
whom can vote. For political reasons it 
seemed impossible to obtain this, and mean- 
while the so-called ‘militant’? movement 
was inaugurated by women outraged at the 
way the measure had been put aside for 
nearly forty years. The treatment of these 
women by the Government forms one of 
the blackest pages in English history, and the 
situation finally became so alarming that the 
Parliament was obliged to take action. A 
Conciliation Committee was formed of sixty 
members from all parties who prepared a 
bill that would enfranchise only women 
householders, those who already had _ pos- 
sessed the municipal franchise since 1869. 
This does not mean property owners, but in- 
cludes women who may pay rent for only 
one room. The associations accepted it 


partly because it recognized the principle 


that sex should not disqualify, but princi- 
pally because it was unquestionably all that 
they could get at present. This is the bill 
which has been denied a third reading for 
two years on the ground that it was not 
democratic enough! A careful canvass has 
shown that in the different parts of the 
United Kingdom from 80 to go per cent. of 
those whom it would enfranchise are wage- 
or salary-earning women, and not one Labor 
member of Parliament voted against it. Un- 
able any longer to withstand the pressure 
Premier Asquith gave the pledge of the min- 
istry that full facilities for the bill should 
be allowed at the next session of Parliament. 

His sudden announcement on November 7, 
that the Government would bring in a Man- 
hood Suffrage bill—one vote for every adult 
male but none for women—has altered the 
whole situation, and the struggle for the 
Conciliation bill will probably be changed to 
one for recognition of women ‘in this new 
measure. 

Women in England have been eligible for 
School Boards since 1870; have had the 
county franchise since 1888; have been eligi- 
ble for parish and district councils and for 
various boards and commissions since 1894, 
and hundreds have served in the above 
offices. In 1907, as recommended in the ad- 
dress of King Edward, women were made 
eligible as mayors and county and city coun- 
cillors, or aldermen. Three or four have 
been elected mayors, and women are now 
sitting on- the councils of London, Man- 
chester, and other cities. The municipal 
franchise was conferred on the women of 
Scotland in 1882, and of Ireland in 1898. 

The Irishwomen’s Franchise League de- 
mands that the proposed Home Rule bill 
shall give to the women of Ireland the same 
political rights as it gives to men. This de- 
mand is strongly supported by many of the 
Nationalist members of Parliament and 
some of the cabinet, and it is not impossible 
that after all these years of oppression the 
women of Ireland may be fully enfranchised 
before those of England, Scotland, and Wales. 

In the Isle of Man women property owners 
have had the full suffrage since 1881, and 
women rate- or rent-payers, since 1892. 


ENGLISH COLONIES 


The Parliament of New Zealand gave 
school suffrage to women in 1877, municipal 
in 1886, and Parliamentary in 1893. It was 
the first country in the world to grant the 
complete universal franchise to women. 
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The six States of Australia had municipal. 


suffrage for women from the early days of 
their self-government. South Australia gave 
them the right to vote for its State Parlia- 
ment, or legislature, in 1894, and West Aus- 
tralia took similar action in 1899. The 
States federated in a Commonwealth in 1902 
and almost the first act of its national Par- 
liament was to give the suffrage for its mem- 
bers to all women and make them eligible to 
membership. New South Wales immediately 
conferred State suffrage on women, and was 
soon followed by Tasmania and Queensland. 
Victoria yielded in 1909. Women of Aus- 
tralia have now exactly the same franchise 
rights as men. 

In all the provinces of Canada for the last 
twenty years widows and spinsters who are 
rate-payers or property owners have had the 
school or municipal suffrage, in some in- 
stances both, and in a few this right is given 
to married women. There has been some 
effort to have this extended to State and 
Federal suffrage, but with little force except 
in Toronto, where in 1909 a thousand women 
stormed .the House of Parliament, with a 
petition signed by 100,000 names. 

When the South African Union was formed 
its constitution took away from women tax- 
payers the fragmentary vote they possessed. 
Petitions to give them the complete suffrage, 
signed by 4000 men and women, were ig- 
nored. Franchise Leagues are working in 
Cape Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal, and 
their efforts are supported by General Botha, 
the premier; General Smuts, Minister of the 
Interior; Mr. Cronwright, husband of Olive 
Schreiner, and other members of Parliament, 
but the great preponderance of Boer women 
over English will prevent this English con- 
trolled body from enfranchising women in 
the near future. 

There are cities in India where women prop- 
erty owners have a vote in municipal affairs. 


SCANDINAVIA 


The Parliament of Norway in rgor granted 
municipal suffrage to all women who in the 
country districts pay taxes on an income of 
300 crowns (about $75), and in the cities on 
one of 400 crowns; and they were made 
eligible to serve on councils and grand and 


‘petit juries. After strenuous effort on the 


part of women the Parliament of 1907, by a 
vote of 96 to 23, conferred the complete 
franchise on all who pessessed the municipal. 


‘This included about 300,000 of the half- 
_ million women. They were made eligible 


for Parliament, and at the first election in 
Ig09 one was elected as alternate or deputy, 
and last year took her seat with a most en- 
thusiastic welcome from the other members. 
In 1910, by a vote of 71 to ro, the tax-paying 
qualification for the municipal vote was re- 
moved. In 1911, a bill to abolish it for the- 
full suffrage was carried by a large majority 
in Parliament, but lacked five votes of the 
necessary two-thirds. It will pass next year. 
More than twice as many women as voted 
in 1907 went to the polls in 1910 at the munici- 
pal elections. Last year 178 women were 
elected to city councils, nine to that of 
Christiania. This’ year 210 were elected 
and 379 alternates to fill vacancies that may 
occur. 

Sweden gave municipal suffrage to tax- 
paying widows and spinsters in 1862. At 
that time and for many years afterward not 
one-tenth of the men had a vote. Then 
came the rise of the Liberal party and the 
Social Democracy, and by 1909 the new 
Franchise law had been enacted, which im- 
mensely increased the number of men voters, 
extended the municipal suffrage to wives, 
greatly reduced the tax qualification, and 
made women eligible to all offices for which 
they could vote. At the last election 37 were 
elected to the councils of 34 towns, 11 in the 
five largest. The Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is said to be the best organized body in 
the country, its branches extending beyond 
the Arctic Circle. It has over 12,000 paid 
members and has held 1550 meetings within 
a year. In 1909 a bill to extend the full 
suffrage to women passed the Second Cham- 
ber of the Parliament unanimously, but was 
defeated by four to one in the First Chamber 
representing the aristocracy. This year the 
Suffrage Association made a strong cam- 
paign for the Liberal and Social Democratic 
parties, and a large majority of their candi- 
dates were elected. The Conservative cabi- 
net was deposed and the King has called for a 
new election of the First Chamber. As its 
members are chosen by the Provincial Coun- 
cils and those of the five largest cities, and 
women have a vote for these bodies and are 
members of them, they will greatly reduce the 
number of Conservative members of the 
Upper House. On the final passage of a 
suffrage bill the two chambers must vote 
jointly and it seems assured of a majority. 
It looks as if Sweden would be the next coun- 
try to enfranchise women. 

Denmark may claim this honor. Her 
Parliament in 1908 gave the municipal suf- 
frage to women on the same terms as exer- 
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cised by men—that is, to all over 25 years of 
age who pay any taxes. Property owned by 
husband or wife or in common entitles each 
to a vote. At the first election 68 per cent. 
of all the enfranchised women in the country, 
and 7o per cent. in Copenhagen, voted. 
Seven were elected to the city council of 42 
members and one was afterward appointed 
to fill a vacancy, and 127 were elected in 
other places. Women serve on all commit- 
tees and are chairmen of important ones; 
two are city treasurers. There are two Suf- 
frage Associations whose combined member- 
ship makes the organization of that country 
in proportion to population the largest of the 
kind in the world. They have 314. local 
branches and one of the associations has held 
1100 meetings during the past year. The 
Lower House of Parliament has passed a 
bill to give women the complete franchise, 
which has not been acted on by the Upper 
House, composed mainly of the aristocracy. 
The Prime Minister and the Speakers of 
both houses are outspoken in advocacy of 
enfranchising women, but political considera- 
tions are holding it back. All say, however, 
that it will come in the near future. 

Iceland, a dependency of Denmark, with 
its own Parliament, gave municipal suffrage 
in 1882 to all widows and spinsters who were 
householders or maintained a family, or were 
self-supporting. In 1902 it made _ these 
voters eligible to all municipal offices, and 
since then a fourth of the council members of 
Reykjavik, the capital, have been women. 
In 1909 this franchise was extended to all 
those who pay taxes. A petition signed by a 
large majority of all the ‘women in Iceland 
asked for the complete suffrage, and during 
the present year the Parliament voted to give 
this to all women over 25 years old. It must 
be acted upon by a second Parliament, but 
its passage is assured, and Icelandic women 
will vote on the same terms as men in 1913. 


RUSSIA AND HER DEPENDENCIES 


First place must be given to the Grand 
Duchy of Finland, far more advanced than 
any other part of the empire. In 1905, by 
permission of the Czar, after a wonderful 
uprising of the people, they reorganized their 
Government and combined the four anti- 
quated chambers of their Diet into one body. 
The next year, on demand of thousands of 
women expressed by petitions and public 
meetings, this new Parliament, almost with- 
out a dissenting voice, conferred the full 
suffrage on all women. Since that time from 


16 to 25 have been elected to the different 
Parliaments by all the political parties. 
In Russia women as well as men are strug- 


gling for political freedom. In many of the 


villages wives cast the votes for their hus- 
bands when the latter are away; women 
have some suffrage for the zemstvos, local 
governing bodies; the Duma has tried to 
enlarge their franchise rights, but at present 
these are submerged in the general chaos. 

In Poland an active League for Woman’s 
Rights is codperating with the Democratic 
party of men. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE BALKANS 


A very strong movement for woman suf- 
frage is proceeding against great difficulties 
in the seventeen provinces of Austria, where 
almost as many languages are spoken and 
the bitterest racial feuds exist. Women are 
not allowed to form political -associations 
or hold public meetings, but 4000 have 
paraded the streets of Vienna demanding the 
suffrage. In Bohemia since 1864 women 
have had a vote for members of the Diet and 
are eligible to sit in it. In all the municipali- 
ties outside of Prague and Liberic, women 
taxpayers and those of the learned profes- 
sions may vote by proxy. Women belong to 
all the political parties except the Conserva- 
tive and constitute 40 per cent. of the Agra- 
rian party. They are well organized to se- 
cure the full suffrage and are holding hun- 
dreds of meetings and distributing thousands 
of pamphlets. In Bosnia and Herzegovina 
women property owners vote by proxy. 

In Hungary the National Woman Suffrage 
Association includes many societies having 
other aims also, and it has branches in 87 
towns and cities, combining all classes of 
women from the aristocracy to the peasants. 
Men are in a turmoil there to secure univer- 
sal suffrage for themselves and women are 
with them in the thick of the fight. The 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance will 
meet in Budapest in 1913. 

Bulgaria has a Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion composed of 37 auxiliaries and it held 
4560 meetings during the past year. 

In Servia women have a fragmentary local 
vote and are now organizing to claim the 
parliamentary franchise. 


GERMANY 


It was not until 1908 that the law was 


changed which forbade women to take part ~ 


in political meetings, and since then the 
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Woman Suffrage Societies, which existed 
only in the Free Cities, have multiplied 
rapidly. Most of them are concentrating 
on the municipal franchise, which those of 
Prussia claim already belongs to them by an 
ancient law. In a number of the States 
women landowners have a proxy vote in 
communal matters, but have seldom availed 
themselves of it. In Silesia this year, to the 
amazement of everybody, 2000 exercised this 
privilege. The powerful Social Democratic 
party stands solidly for enfranchising women. 


THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


A few years ago when the Liberal party 
was in power it prepared to revise the consti- 
tution and make woman suffrage one of its 
provisions. In 1907 the Conservatives car- 
ried the election and blocked all further 
progress. Two active Suffrage Associations 
approximate a membership of 8000, with 
nearly 200 branches, and are building up 
public sentiment. 

Belgium in 1910 gave women a vote for 
members of the Board of Trade, an impor- 
tant tribunal, and made them eligible to 
serve on it. A Woman Suffrage Society is 
making considerable progress. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 


Switzerland has had a Woman Suffrage 
Association only a few years. Geneva and 
Zurich in 1911 made women eligible to their 
boards of trade with a vote for its members, 
‘and Geneva gave them a vote in all matters 
connected with the State church. 

Italy has a well-supported movement for 
woman suffrage, and a discussion in Parlia- 
ment showed a strong sentiment in favor. 
Mayor Nathan, of Rome, is an outspoken ad- 
vocate. In 1g1o all women in trade were 
made voters for boards of trade. 


FRANCE 


’ The woman suffrage movement in France 
differs from that of most other coyntries in 
the number of prominent men in politics con- 
nected with it. President Falliéres loses no 
opportunity to speak in favor and leading 
members of the ministry and the Parliament 
approve it. Committees have several times 
reported a bill, and that of M. Dussaussoy 
giving all women a vote for Municipal, Dis- 
trict and General Councils was reported with 
full Parliamentary suffrage added. Last 
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year 163 members asked to have the bill 
taken up. Finally it was decided to have a 
committee investigate the practical working 
of woman suffrage in the countries where it 
existed. Its extensive and very favorable 
report has just been published, and the 
Woman Suffrage Association states that it 
expects early action by Parliament. More 
than one-third of the wage-earners of France 
are women, and these may vote for tribunes 
and chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade. They may be members of the last 
named and serve as judges. 


PORTUGAL, SPAIN, AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The constitution of the new Republic of 
Portugal gave “universal”’ suffrage, and Dr. 
Beatrice Angelo applied for registration, 
which was refused. She carried her case to 
the courts, her demand was sustained and 
she cast her vote. It was too late for other 
women to register, but an organization of 
1000 women was at once formed to secure 
definite action of Parliament, with the ap- 
proval of President Braga and several mem- 
bers of his cabinet. 

The Spanish Chamber has proposed to give 
women ‘heads of families in the villages a 
vote for mayor and council. 

A bill to give suffrage to women was 
recently introduced in the Parliament of 
Persia but was ruled out of order by the presi- 
dent because the Koran says women have 
no souls. 

Siam has lately adopted a constitution 
which gives women a municipal vote. 

The leaders of the revolution in China 
have promised suffrage for women if it is 
successful. 

Several women voted in place of their hus- 
bands at the recent election in Mexico. 
Belize, the capital of British Honduras, has 
just given the right to women to vote for 
town council. 

Throughout the entire world is an unmis- 
takable tendency to accord women a voice 
in the government, and, strange to say, this 
is stronger in monarchies than in republics. 
In Europe the republics of France and Switz- 
erland give almost no suffrage to women. 
Norway and Finland, where they have the 
complete franchise; Sweden, Denmark, Ice- 
land, and Great Britain, where they have all 
but the parliamentary, and that close at hand, 
are monarchies. New Zealand and Australia, 
where women are fully enfranchised, are de- 
pendencies of a monarchical government. 
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FRENCH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN WEST 
AFRICA 


UBLIC attention has been attracted so 
strongly during the past few years by 
the Cape-to-Cairo railway project that rail- 
road development in other parts of Africa. 
has scarcely received the notice it has merited. 
France, for example, has been busy extending 
her railway mileage in western Africa; and 
on January 1 of this present year she opened 
the important line from the port of Konakry, 
the capital of French Guinea, to Kouroussa on 
the River Niger, about 365 miles. This re- 
gion produces gum, millet, groundnuts, palm 
oil, palm kernels, rubber, and cattle, the last 
three of which items form the principal 
exports. The port of Konakry is visited 
regularly by French, English, and German 
steamers. The extraordinary success of the 
Konakry-Niger railway has led to the con- 
struction of a line from Kouroussa to Kankan 
on the Milo, a navigable affluent of the Niger. 
Kankan, formerly a village, has to-day 15,000 
inhabitants, producing annually 10,000 tons 
of merchandise, which will now be carried by 
the new railway. 

It is somewhat more than a quarter of a 
century since France inaugurated her railway 
system in western Africa. M. Alfred Guig- 
nard, from whose article in the Revue de Paris 
the foregoing data are taken, relates that in 
1880 a proposal was made to the French Gov- 
ernment for the construction in west Africa of 
three railways, namely: (1) One from Dakar 
to Saint-Louis. (2) From the preceding, a 
branch to Medina. (3) From Medina to the 
Niger; and in addition, certain works for 
the improvement of Senegal, to cost 16,231,- 
600 francs. The total cost of the project, 
exceeding 120,000,000 francs, frightened the 
parliament, which authorized one line only, 
namely, that from Dakar to Saint-Louis, 
about 163 miles; and this*was opened for 
traffic in 1886. From the first it was success- 
ful. To quote M. Guignard: 


With no other terminus than Saint-Louis, which 
for five months in the year is but a cul-de-sac, the 
Dakar-Saint-Louis has ‘‘made good.” Scarcely 
had the rails been laid in the desert than there 
sprang up important traffic in native travel. In 
one year, out of 100,877 passengers, the blacks 
numbered 93,113. . .’. The facilities for trans- 
porting their products by rail had the effect of 
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attracting to the region a population of black peas- 
ants, and millet and especially groundnuts soon 
covered what had been an uncultivated area. The 
groundnut has enriched Lower Senegal, and in 1910 
250,000 tons were produced, more than 160,000 
tons of which were carried by rail to the port 
of embarkation. The revenue from this road 
reached 11.05 per cent. in Ig10. 

For a long time these successful conditions 
remained unique. With considerable trouble 
Admiral Cloué, Minister of Marine, had 
saved from the wreck of the projects of 1880 
the authorization of a fragment of road from 
Medina to Bafoulabé, a distance of about 85 
miles, for which a grant of 8,552,751 francs 
was made by the parliament in 1881. Yellow 
fever and many other misfortunes hindered 
the progress of the work, which, however, 
after many vicissitudes and tedious negotia- 
tions in the matter of subventions, was au- 
thorized to be extended to Koulikoro on the 
Niger. In addition to the branch from 
Medina to Kayes, about 85 miles, the total 
length of road from Kayes to Koulikoro was 
349 miles, and the total cost reached 49,570,- 
177 francs. The line, which included 550 
bridges, was opened for traffic on December 
10, 1904. ‘Two trains weekly made the jour- 


ney from Kayes to Koulikoro and return in - 


three days, with nocturnal stops at stations 
provided with hotels. As in the case of the 
Dakar-Saint-Louis line, the Sudanese road 
quickly brought agricultural development 
into the region. M. Guignard gives an inter- 
esting account of his travel over the new line. 
He writes: 

I had last visited this region in 1901. In 1910 
I revisited it. The intensity of the agricultural 
movement had modified the aspect of the entire 
district. No more closed cities, ‘‘tatas,” in which 
the natives were obliged to immure themselves for 
safety. On the contrary, the country, formerly 
uncultivated, was now peopled; the length of the 
line were innumerable groups of huts, hamlets, and 
farms dotting immense fields. Centers of growing 
commerce were—Bamako, Kayes, Toukoto, and 
Mopti, the first-named the future capital and the 
last-mentioned the future metropolis of Nigerian 
rice. At Kayes the comfortable hotel which shel- 
tered me might have shamed, with its neat and 
clean chambers and electric light, many of the 
French provincial hotels. Toukoto, which I had 
seen mere woodland, was now a town where I ar- 
rived in an express train rolling over a bridge 350 
meters long. In the balcony of the hotel buffet I 
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recalled as in a dream the time, not so long ago, 
when I had crossed the ford of Toukoto on horse- 
back at the rear of my file of porters. Thought I, 
“things were different’’—but a magnificent lion, 
proceeding slowly to the river to drink, halted be- 
neath my window and began to roar. . . . I was 
certainly in Africa. 
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The other railways in French West Africa, 
those of Dahomey and the Ivory Coast, are in 
an equally healthy condition; and, as M. 
Guignard observes, the remunerative opera- 
tion of the French railways in Africa demon- 
strates conclusively their raison d’étre. 





THE DISMEMBERMENT OF FRENCH AFRICA: 


A FRENCH 


’ j ‘HE project of the French Government to 

cede to Germany the middle portion of 
French Congo has evoked a storm of protest. 
Writing in the Economiste Francais, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the editor-in-chief of that paper, 
claims that “an immense majority of French- 
men are. opposed to this disastrous scheme”’; 
and, as typical of the general sentiment, he 
cites the following passage from_an article 
by M. Francis Charmes, formerly political 
director in the French ministry of foreign 
affairs: 

Public opinion will not accept without the deep- 
est regret, when its importance is realized, the 
territorial cession to which we have consented. 
Congo and Gabun appeal to our imagination: we 
have made great sacrifices there; our explorers and 
our soldiers have there displayed an admirable 
intelligence and a heroism more admirable still. 
Following them, our administrators have there 
developed colonies evidently very desirable, since 
Germany desires so eagerly to acquire them. But 
what have the Germans done to obtain them? 
Nothing. They have not expended a man, a 
crown, or an atom of colonial ability. Their whole 
policy consists in profiting by the work of others, 
without giving themselves the trouble of acquiring 
any right. The sole title that they invoke is that 
they can cause us trouble elsewhere, and that 
henceforward they will refrain from doing so. . . 
Need we repeat? Our future situation in Morocco 
will be such, even if we content ourselves with 
establishing economic equality there, that our ex- 
treme generosity will deserve perhaps another 
name in history. We shall have worked for every- 
body—doubtless a grand réle, but a profitless one 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu charges the French 
Government with injuring the ‘nation and 
with deeply wounding the national sentiment 
as well. And as “the work of dismembering 
French Africa is not yet consummated, it 
should be vigorously opposed and its com- 
pletion prevented. Before the almost uni- 
versal reprobation which the project has 
evoked in France, it is a supreme duty to 
modify it. Above all, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the unity and continuity of the 
French African empire be maintained: it 
must not be reduced to scattered fragments.” 

Germany, it is said, desires direct access to 
the River Congo; but this fact is not a suff- 


PROTEST 


cient ground for granting the concession, if 
France’s vital interests are threatened there- 
by. M. Leroy-Beaulieu is of opinion, how- 
ever, that a modus vivendi might be found in 
following the precedent created when Eng- 
land conceded, under somewhat similar cir- 


; cumstances, Forcados to-France. By arresting 


at the middle of the Sanga River her cession 
of territory to Germany, France could allow 
to the latter, at the confluence of the Sanga 
and the Congo and at another point on the 
Congo, two ports analogous to that of Forca- 
dos on the Niger, granted by England to 
France. Germany would thus gain direct 
access to the River Congo, and the French 
empire.in Africa would not be dismembered. 

Alluding to certain other proposed conces- 
sions by France to Germany—e. g., in regard 
to the transport of minerals from Morocco— 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu sees no objection to them, 
provided that Germany 6n her part is willing 
to renounce her claims to the banks of the 
Congo. France can, moreover, advance 
arguments which should have weight with 
Germany. The latter country may have 
need of the good offices of France in connec- 


* tion with the institution by Turkey of a sur- 


tax on the customs to aid in expediting the 
construction of the Bagdad railway, the early 
completion of which Germany desires to see. 
If France is expected and is willing to extend 
a courtesy to Germany in this case, Germany 
should be willing to reciprocate in regard to 
Congo. 

Minister Caillaux is earnestly implored 
to modify the Congo cession project. Says 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu: 


If he [Caillaux] actually cedes to Germany the 
northern bank of the Congo, and blocks the junc- 
tion between the Gabun and the French territories 
in interior Africa, he will incur a justifiable unpop- 
ularity. For ourselves, we entreat the parliament 
to reject a treaty of this nature. Should the parlia- 
ment, contrary to our judgment and our hope, 
adopt it, the nation will never pardon the minister 
who would dismember our African empire. His 
days would be numbered, and he would soon fall 
under public reprobation. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN FRANCE 


CAN legislative power be limited in France? 
M. Gustave Aron, a political economist 
of some fame, thinks it ought to be. In two 
recent numbers of the Grande Revue he 
discusses the pros and cons of this subject. 
The parliamentary régime in France, he 
says, is passing through a crisis ‘the impor- 
tance and the gravity of which it would be 
puerile to deny. 


There seems to be a sudden desire to upset and 
change everything, for it is not merely parliamen- 
tary practices, but reform of the administrative and 
the financial organization, which is aimed at. What 
has brought about the present crisis is not so much 
the political malaise as the economic uneasiness 
underlying it. The new taxation with which capi- 
talists are threatened, the social legislation which 
places restrictions on employers, the constant 
increase in the cost of living with which consumers 
are faced, the ruin of the peasants by bad harvests, 
the working classes excited by a propaganda of 
envy and hatred, and the general discontent of all 
classes of society, are all attributed in one way or 
another to the political institutions. At the same 
time it is realized how the problems with which the 
legislature has now to deal tend to become more 
difficult and more complex, owing to their eco- 
nomic and financial character. 


One reform which has engaged the atten- 
tion of many writers of late is the introduc- 
tion of proportional representation. M. 
Aron says its adoption would still make bad 
and oppressive laws possible. The real 
problem which must be tackled is the problem 
of legislative power, the legislative mechan- 
ism. The simplest and surest way of per- 
fecting it, one which would not raise any 
question of principle, consists in reforming 
the parliament’s method of work. 


Parliament, not being limited by the judicial or 
by the executive power, is absolutely omnipotent. 
The power of the Senate has almost disappeared; 
slowly but surely it is coming to do the bidding of 
the Chamber. Though it is hostile in principle to 
several recent laws, it passed them all the same, and 
it will pass others of which it doés not approve. 
The writer asks whether it would be possible to 
institute in France a sort of supreme court, similar 
to that of the United States, as a protection against 
the tyranny and abuses of the legislature, but 
comes to the conclusion that such a reform is not 
advisable. A supreme court in France might 
prove an instrument of reaction, it might snatch 
the sovereignty from the representatives of the 
nation, and it might oppose and arrest the most 
generous aspirations of the present democratic 
movement. The legislative power in France can- 
not be limited, because such a limitation would be 
contrary to French history and customs, because it 
would be inefficacious-in practice, and, lastly, be- 
cause the legislative power is already more ener- 
getically limited than it would be by a conserva- 

» tive Senate or a supreme court. 


The real danger to-day is not that’ parlia- 
ment is omnipotent in the making of laws, but 
that it encroaches so much on the other 
powers,, notably on the executive, pervert- 
ing by its constant intervention all the ma- 
chinery of the administration. 


Reform, therefore, can only come from the wis- 
dom of parliament. There is one point in which 
a useful reform could at once be brought about, 
namely, in the manner of making the laws. The 
present mode often results in laws which cannot be 
enforced, laws with confused and contradictory 
wording, making the interpretation of them a polit- 
ical question, and leaving the citizens uncertain as 
to their rights and obligations. Parliament should 
know what it wants, and be able to express it clearly. 


In the Nouvelle Revue M. Paul Brunoy 
writes on the constitution of 1875 and the 
executive power, and in a succeeding issue of 
the same magazine he has an article in which 
he compares the executive power in France 
with that of the United States. In France, 
he says, the executive power does not exist. 
Under the constitution of 1875 the power of 
the President is nil. The President is at the 
mercy of the chambers. No initiative is per- 
mitted to him. Formally he presides over 
the council, but in truth it is a sorry part 
which he plays as the so-called chief at the 
deliberations in which the constitution does 
not permit him to participate. Chosen by 
the members of parliament, he is of the party 
which has a majority in the chamber, and 
which keeps him in tutelage. He merely 
signs and promulgates the decrees prepared 
by his ministers. He is the executive. He 
executes, but he is not responsible. It is his 
irresponsibility which is the mischief. As the 
representative of the nation he ought to per- 
sonify the permanent interests of France, yet 
he represents nothing, while the power of 
the chambers is absolute. 

Though the United States, like France, is 
a democracy, and at the present moment the 
two nations are guided by the same general 
principles, the Americans, far-seeing and 
practical, have taken care to establish on a 
firm basis the separation of the powers, and, 
having done that, they have put at the head 
of the executive power an independent chief 
elected by universal suffrage. Against the 
legislative power he is armed with the power- 
ful right of the veto. His authority over the 
administration is complete. He is responsi- 
ble; his ministers are merely administrators. 
Not dependent on Congress, thanks to the 
mode of his election, he is a government 
which governs. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF GAS ILLUMINATION 
IN PARIS 


"THE struggle between gas and electricity 

for the honor—and profit—of lighting city 
streets is as keen as ever. Each has had its 
day of supremacy. To-day, if we may judge 
from results reported from Paris, the advan- 
tage has again swung gas-ward. Le Génie 
Civil devotes considerable space to a study 
of the tests made with the Boulevard Raspail 
installation, and certain details taken from 
that source are here given. 

About 1820 the simple butterfly burner 
had replaced the oil lamps of our forefathers. 
The carbon-filament electric lamps did not 
find their way into general use at once: they 
did not give a better light, while their cost 
was fairly high. Yet their convenience made 
them popular for lighting apartments and 
shops, and gas was losing ground in this field 
until Dr. Auer’s invention of the incandescent 
mantle brought the means by which gas was 
to regain its former supremacy. Neverthe- 
less, though more costly than gas lamps, the 
electric arc lamps have been preferred for the 
larger thoroughfares, because of their greater 
power, while gas has to a large extent been 
relegated to the smaller streets. 

For some time past novel experiments 
upon gas-lighting have been conducted in 
various parts of Paris,—notably upon the 
Boulevard Raspail,—with the object of dis- 
covering a satisfactory substitute for the arc 
light. The source of light in this case is an 
incandescent mantle, or group of mantles, 
heated by a burner supplied with gas under 
pressure. 

It is well known that an incandescent 
mantle shows a marked increase in intensity 


as its temperature rises. But the tempera-. 


ture of the Bunsen burner depends chiefly 
upon the amount of air which the gas carries 
mixed with it to the burner-tip. The ideal 
proportion would be 5.5 volumes of air to 
1 volume of gas; but the pressure in the 
service mains (2-3 inches of water) does not 
give the gas sufficient velocity, as it enters 
the burner, to enable it to sweep along with 
it so great a proportion of air, and the mix- 
ture actually formed, consisting of from 2.5 to 
3 volumes of air to 1 of gas, does not permit 
of complete combustion. In order at least 
to approximate the ideal mixture upon the 
combustion of which the maximum brilliancy 
depends, three methods suggest themselves: 
(1) Prepare in advance a mixture in the de- 
sired proportion; (2) compress the air so 
that it can be admitted to the burner in any 


desired proportion; (3) compress the gas, 
which can thus be made, as it escapes from 
the jet, to suck in a larger proportion of air. 
These several methods have been tried; 
the third is the one preferred by the Paris 
Société du Gaz for its installations along the 
Rue du Quatre-Septembre, in the Place de 
Opéra, and finally,—and most important of 
all,—in the Boulevard Raspail. For the 
latter installation, the gas delivered by the 
service main is compressed with the aid of 
two underground pumps driven by a 1o- 
horse-power gas motor, and sent, under a 
pressure of 1.4 metres (56 inches) of water, 
into the three special pipes for the boulevard 
lights. The lamps are borne by 116 posts of 
the type usually employed for arc lights, 
and consist each of three burners and three 
mantles. Of these lamps 88 are of the Hefner 
2000-candle type and consume rioo litres 
(39 cubic feet) of gas per hour each; the 
other 28 consume twice as much gas and 
yield a light of 4000 candle-power. 

Illumination by compressed gas offers 
various important advantages over that by 
arc lights. In the first place, it costs much 
less. According to the figures given out by 
the Paris Société du Gaz, it is estimated that 
the cost of lighting,—including the expense 
of compressing the gas, that of repairs, of 
replacing mantles and globes, but not in- 
cluding sinking-fund charges,—is 0.12 cen- 
time per Carcel-hour, or about 0.03 mill per 
candle-hour. By the use of compressed gas 
a saving of about 7o per cent. over arc 
lamps is claimed, for equal illumination. 

To this first advantage must be added an- 
other: the possibility of shutting off part of 
the light after a given hour,—something ~ 
which cannot be done as yet with the electric 
light. A comparison of the cost of lighting 
by compressed gas, with full intensity up to 
midnight and decreased intensity from mid- 
night to daybreak, with that by arc lamps 
with full intensity all night, shows a saving 
of over 80 per cent. by the former. Finally, 
the problem of an automatic lighting system 
would dppear to have been solved. Taking 
advantage of the notable difference of pres- 
sure in the mains at the time of lighting, at 
midnight, and at daybreak, a device has 
beeh put into service which opens the flow 
of gas to the burners at evening twilight and, 
after these are lit, extinguishes the tiny pilot 
light which burns all day. At about mid- 
night two of the three main burners are 
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extinguished; finally, at daybreak the pilot 
light is again lit and the third burner extin- 
guished,—and all this automatically! 

As a result of the tests on a large scale 
upon the Boulevard Raspail, the adoption of 


powerful incandescent lamps using com- 
pressed gas will doubtless be furthered in 
Paris, at least for the lighting of very wide 
and much frequented streets. The experi- 
ment will be watched with interest. 





THE LEAGUE BETWEEN GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA 


E and the German Empire” is the 

caption of a suggestive and informing 
article in a late issue of the Oesterreichische 
Rundschau (Vienna). The writer shows that 
the alliance between the two countries is not 
merely a political one—as are so many 
such unions—based as it is upon the solid 
ground of a common feeling of nationality 
and of common interests. He dwells, at the 
outset, upon the historical foundation of the 
union, concluding with a survey of its present 
status. We reproduce some of his leading 
points: 


The league between Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many forms decidedly the most gratifying feature 
in the foreign policy of the former. In distinc- 
tion to that with Italy, it exists not merely on 
paper. Asa convincing proof of this, it forms but 
comparatively rarely the theme of political dis- 
cussion. Though in force thirty years—virtually 
forty, counting from the Triple Imperial Alliance, 
which included Russia, of 1872—time has only 
strengthened it, in spite of efforts at disruption, 
which would have been hailed by the numerous 
‘enemies of the two powers. But, astonishing as 
is the continuance of this alliance, that it was 
entered into at all is perhaps a still more astound- 
ing fact. For nearly a century and a half Austria 
and Prussia had contended for supremacy in Ger- 
many, and when this long rivalry was definitely 
settled at K6niggratz in favor of Prussia, friendly 
relations between them seemed inconceivable. 
Austria was too deeply humbled to suppose aught 
but that she would seize the first opportunity to 
revenge herself. But, distant as the possibility of 
a favorable understanding seemed, Bismarck had 
weighed it, and recognized it as an absolute neces- 
sity for his future plans and a thing that must be 
taken into account in the treaty of peace. How 
difficult it was to achieve this in view of the 
opposition of his royal master and his military 
advisers, Bismarck recounts in his reminiscences. 
This opposition is very comprehensible—to check 
the splendid course of victory before a final battle 
which, if successful, would mean a_ triumphal 
march into Vienna was, for a thorough-going sol- 
- dier like William, for his conquering generals, an 
unexampled demand; granted, indeed, only on 
Bismarck’s threat of resignation. Bismarck in 
persisting in his attitude, risking his own future, 
proved his greatness as a statesman who pene- 
trated into the future. His idea, according to his 
memories, was to leave no-incurable sting, such as 
the entry into Vienna, in the Austrian mind; to 
keep the way open for future amicable relations. 


Seriously damaged, Austria would become the ally 
of France and every other opponent. She would 
sacrifice even her anti-Russian interests in her 
revenge against Prussia. 


These thoughts distinctly foreshadow the 
alliance. That the fear of venturing all upon 
a single throw, of losing the fruits of the 
astounding series of victories may have 
entered into Bismarck’s calculations is possi- 
ble—his policy was probably a compound of 
both considerations. 


There was great danger in Austria joining France 
in the Franco-Prussian War; but she put the sword, 
already half-drawn, back into its scabbard. And 
now came Bismarck’s chance of an alliance. One 
thing, in particular, remained to be overcome—the 
wounded pride of Francis Joseph, who, however, 
showed anew the art of being able to forget, to 
subordinate his feelings to the interests of His 
country. And thus the alliance for which Bis- 
marck had striven, was consummated, Russia, 
too, being included. It was, however, of short 
duration. The opposing interests of Austria and 
Russia in the Balkans aroused such inimical feel- 
ings between them that their permanent alliance 
became untenable. In the difficult alternative of 
choosing between Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
Bismarck chose the former; personally preferring 
Russia, he favored an alliance with the Hapsburg 
monarchy as being more advantageous to Ger- 
many. And thus an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance was concluded between them in 1879. Four 
years later Italy joined the union, making it again 
a Dreibund such as it exists to-day; but Italy’s 
relations with the two monarchies, and notably with 
Austria-Hungary, have always been cooler than 
those between themselves. The retirement of 
Bismarck, who was antagonized by many in 
Austria, and, moreover, the accession of William 
II., in whom there lurked no spirit of rivalry or 
animosity to the Hapsburg monarchy, led to a still 
firmer and friendlier union of the two powers. 
The new ruler, unprejudiced, and moved to sym- 
pathetic admiration of the sorely tried Austrian 
monarch, conceived a warm friendship for the 
latter which he has manifested on every possible 
occasion. 


Three elements in the alliance between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary invest it with 
a peculiar character, essentially distinguish- 
ing it from other confederations, notably 
from the Triple Entente—the close friend- 
ship of the monarchs, geographical position, 
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and its popularity. The rulers’ cordial 
relations need no further comment. Nor 
need the geographical feature be dwelt upon. 
The states of the Triple Entente are sundered 
by an immense distance—Russia on one 
side, England and France on the other; 
whereas Germany and Austria-Hungary form 
a spatial whole, which gives them a strategic 
advantage in case of war. 


The third element, then,—the popularity of the 
alliance,—that distinguishes it from the Triple 
Entente is the only one remaining to be con- 
sidered. It may be interposed that the Franco- 
Russian union is popular, but it is not a.genuine 
popularity. The French élan for Russia is con- 
ditioned solely upon enmity and a thirst for 
revenge against Germany, and is comparatively 
recent, as is evidenced by 1812 and 1854. And in 
Russia friendship for France is restricted to the 
higher social circles. Areal harmony between the 
two nations is precluded, indeed, by their radically 
contrasting characteristics. Still less than be- 
tween the Russians and the French can there be 
any sympathy between those two peoples and the 
English. France and England confronted each 
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other as arch-enemies for centuries and that this 
antipathy is not extinguished was shown in the 
Fashoda affair. And between Russia and England 
there is an opposition of interests in Asia which 
has been bridged, perforce and for a time, only by 
a common aversion to Germany. Quite otherwise 
are the relations between Germany and the Haps- 
burg monarchy. True, in their case, too, there was ° 
a traditional opposition, but not between the 
whole of Germany and Austria, only Prussia and 
the latter. This opposition, however, did not 
prévent the two powers from often making com- 
mon cause politically and in war, thus feeling that 
they were parts of a common whole—the German 
Confederation. The memory of this intimate 
connection makes the alliance far more popular 
than mere practical political considerations, which 
weigh very little with the people, could make it; 
a strong evidence of this is offered by the passionate 
aversion of the Italians to Austria, in spite of their 
official union. This memory is a far more potent 
factor, too,'than that of racial unity, being grounded 
in. one of the strongest of human sentiments—in 
custom; while the racial feeling is confined to the 
fact that the people of Germany and the German- 
speaking inhabitants of Austria—radically dif- 
ferent as they may be otherwise—both feel like 
Germans. 





HAS THE GERMAN ARMY. BEEN OVERRATED? 


"THE idea held by the world in general that 

the German army is a model for all 
others, and that it is far stronger than any 
other, is challenged by Hilaire Belloc, mem- 
ber of the English Parliament and critical 
writer. Mr. Belloc has served as a conscript 
in the French army, and has also studied the 
strong and weak points of the German forces 
for years. In an article in the magazine 
London, he gives it as a result of his investi- 
gations that the German army will be dis- 
covered to be something much on a par with 
any other conscript force, with advantages 
and also with disadvantages of its own. 

Among the advantages he reckons that: 
(1) No army will be mobilized so smoothly 
asthe German. The German proletariat has 
shown no capacity for resistance to the orders 
of Government, or of their economic masters. 
“The Socialist vote is only a vote,” and has 
no appreciable effect on the conduct of affairs 
—none whatever on the military arrange- 
ments. It is otherwise in France or in Rus- 
sia. (2) The Germans have not to fear jeal- 
ousy between their chief commanders. (3) 
The rapidly increasing population of Ger- 
many ensures a choice of the best material 
for their fighting force. 

But conscription in Germany is not uni- 
versal—as it is in France, for example. Every 
single person you see in France has been a 
private soldier. But of five German men not 


three have been real soldiers. The large 
German population allows for an increasing 
number of exceptions. The young men let 
off have a few weeks’ training, and form the 
compensatory reserve. Hence the nation is 
not the army, as in France. Mr. Belloc 
suggests, as a parallel, a population with 20, 
30, or 40 per cent. of illiterates, as compared 
with a universally educated people. 

In Germany, also, what he calls the articu- 
late part of the nation—those who write and 
speak and direct thought, though they wear 
a uniform and are called soldiers for one year 
—do not live as private soldiers in the 
barracks, as do Frenchmen of the same class. 


From this caste of privileged men the officers of 
the reserve are chosen, but they do not know, and 
consequently enlightened public opinion in Ger- 
many does not know, the private soldier. The 
sergeant or non-commissioned officer who does the 
real business of keeping the men down and performs 
the dirty, harsh part of the moral work, is a pro- 
fessional, bound to long service. He is to the 
troops a sort of jailer or warder. The German 
system cuts him off from his men, and makes 
another animal of him. This lack of sympathy is 
the loss of a great asset. Then the German is 
under aristocratic command, which entirely pre- 
vents any promotion from the ranks. So it de- 
prives the service of any real experience of the sol- 
dier’s life on the part of the officer. The German 
officer is purely regimental. Having a limited 
aristocratic area from which to choose their officers, 
the higher command in Germany has a smaller 
reserve of intelligence from which to draw. 
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The presence of the Polish contingents, 
who keep their language, their purity of 
blood, and their religion, is a danger.. “The 
Poles are more intelligent than their masters 
by far; they not only hate the German, but 
they heartily despise him.”’ What their 
effect would be under the strain of a 
reverse is serious to contemplate. 

The last disadvantage upon which Mr. 
Belloc dwells is the exaggeration of detail in 
German service. 
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System is overdone: it kills initiative, it spells 
utter collapse when circumstances upset the sys- 
tematic plan. During the last forty years there 
have been two specimens of German military 
activity. Both were laughable fiascos, and in both 
the fiasco was due to excessive planning. bie 
German was the latest, slowest, and worst e 
of the contingents designed for the relief of Peto a 
Of his horses, the shoes had been left behind in 
Europe. In the war against the Herreros a few 
hundred naked savages were overcome or bought 
out at an expense of twenty-two millions of pounds, 
nearly two shillings in the pound of the great Brit- 
ish South African campaign near by. 





WHY THERE IS NO SWISS NATIONAL ART 


N view of the different races composing the 

Swiss republic, its division into language 
and religious domains, the lack of a pervad- 
ing national temperament, the opinion that 
Switzerland has in reality no national art is 
not surprising. Such a view is maintained 
very plausibly by a writer, C. A. Loosli, in the 
Siiddeutsche Monatshzfte of Munich. From 
the days of Hans Holbein the younger to the 
present, Switzerland, says Herr Loosli, has 
never lacked good, and seldom eminent, ar- 
tists, while in the last twenty years Swiss 
artists have gained a noteworthy position in 
the great international expositions. Béck- 
lin, Segantini, and Hodler, indeed, are now 
regarded as masters of international signifi- 
cance. A host of younger artists are fol- 
lowing in their wake—Swiss art has really 
entered upon a period of renaissance. 





Since, in spite of all differences of conception 
and execution, a certain ruggedness runs through 
most of its art, a Swiss national art is beginning 
to be spoken of, or even taken for granted, 
abroad. What, however, strikes outsiders as 
specifically Swiss is mistakenly attributed to na- 
tional feeling. 


A national art, this writer reminds us, pre- 
supposes, above all things, “a long period of 
conscious cultural unity; moreover, a tradi- 
tional community of ideas, and a subordina- 
tion of the artist to the ideals cherished by 
the nation.” 


The Swiss artist, however, is an individualist, 
and if in other aspects of life he does not stand out- 
side his people, in his art he is, as a rule, little in- 
fluenced by their spirit. This is not surprising. 
For, firstly, there is no Sw iss race in the tempera- 
mental sense, and that is an essential in a na- 
tional art. Switzerland is composed of twenty- 
five states, four language domains, two religious 
divisions, and several dozen races, which, though 
grown accustomed to one another, have never 
thoroughly assimilated. This state of affairs has 
naturally resulted in an absolute decentralization 


of culture, and, as a fact, the culture of Basel dif- 
fers from that of Zurich or Geneva, as do the 
standards of these from those of agrarian Berne. 
Acommon culture will become possible only when 
every vestige of cantonalism shall have disap- 
peared. But perhaps precisely then a Swiss na- 
tional art will, more than ever, be.out of the 
question, because the prerequisite temperament 
will have been destroyed in the jumble conse- 
quent upon the universalizing process. Heaven 
guard Switzerland from becoming one and indi- 
visible in the sphere of culture and art, for that 
would mean no more nor less than a poor Acad- 
emy, devoid, as it would be, of tradition! 


These varied cultural standards, Herr 
Loosli goes on to say, have had still another 
effect. While a great part of western Swit- 
zerland has, since Francis I, been in close touch 
with French civilization, the German-speak- 
ing portions of the country have been more 
inclined to a community of culture with Ger- 
many, and the Italian Graubiinden with 
Italy. The very fact of Swiss conditions 
not being conducive to national standards, 
strengthened the people’s imitative and as- 
similative powers. 


Thus we see why it was that France, primarily, 
then Germany and Italy, exercised an enduring 
influence upon Helvetian art. While French 
taste predominated in Switzerland throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we see it 
lose its sway in the nineteenth, and it is only re- 
cently that young Swiss artists have again turned 
toward Paris in increasing numbers. As a fact, 
the Swiss ideal of beauty has always conformed to 
that which prevailed among their neighbors who 
chanced to be most powerful. 


The question as to what position the Swiss 
people occupy to their art has been half an- 
swered above. 


They assume no position, indeed; first, because 
they cherish no national ideals, and, secondly, be- 
cause they are uncritical. A people poor like the 
Swiss has more urgent interests than an assiduous 
cultivation of art, and the spiritual condition con- 
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sequent upon concentrating attention upon pro- 
viding for the necessaries of life, is not favorable to 
art. On the other hand, every Swiss considers 
himself, in a measure, an authority. Because 
from his coming of age he has helped to guide the 
political fortunes of his country, he believes him- 
self highly endowed in every other field, including 
that of art. This naive, democratic self-confi- 
dence of the average Swiss closes his senses to the 
real significance of a work of art; and he needs no 
standards of comparison and wants none. No- 
where else, consequently, do we so often hear 
“Art should...” followed by some monu- 
mental stupidity. The artist, if he wishes to 
enjoy the favor of the public, must descend to 
its level. 


If the critical estimates of a country be the 
measure of its position to art the writer’s as- 
sertions would be confirmed, he remarks, by 
Swiss art criticism. 


In Switzerland every reporter writes about art. 
Outside of half a dozen professional critics, Swiss 
art criticism is of no account. It is more dema- 
gogic than national; the majority of these critics 
have, like the great body of the people, no stand- 
ards of comparison. They are compelled to rec- 
tify their judgments very swiftly and do so with- 
out shame or contrition, after the really decisive 
critics beyond the Rhine or the Doubs have spoken. 
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Switzerland, consequently, is a hard soil 
for the fine arts, and it is “well that it is so, 
for it compels the individual to develop his 
powers independently.” 


Nowhere else, perhaps, is there such ample 
room for the free development of artistic tastes, 
for nowhere else is the artist less dominated by 
conventions. The rise to mastery is conditioned 
upon an all-conquering will, and it is thus that a 
selection of real temperaments is formed. This 
accounts for such variously gifted artists as Béck- 
lin, Segantini, Welti, Hodlér, Rodo von Nieder- 
hausern. To the nascent Swiss artist, who can 
look for encouragement only from within, his ideal 
must be decisive, and, therefore, he remains true 
to it, simple in his conceptions and synthetic in his 
work. Every notable Swiss artist has had to in- 
vent his art, so to speak, and he has, consequently, 
full mastery over it. He is not national in his art, 
but indigenous. That accounts for the trait that 
characterizes Swiss artists. And there are many 
of them; they form a phalanx whose members are 
clearly stamped as being Swiss. Some of them 
have been recognized, nay, admired abroad. To 
these, Switzerland, too, pays reverential tribute; 
not, however, for patriotic reasons, for the Swiss 
who praises enthusiastically to-day what he re- 
viled yesterday is not convinced, but vanquished, 
and bows not to ability, but to success. 


TURKEY’S DETERMINATION TO RESIST 


FTER the first shock of the Italian decla- 

ration of war had: passed, and the Turks 
had again found themselves, the press of the 
entire Ottoman Empire began to counsel 
resistance to the end. The furious, rhetorical 
attacks upon Italy, which filled the pages of 
the Turkish journals during the first few 
days of the war, soon gave way to more tem- 
perate discussion. The polyglot press of the 
Ottoman journals, printed in Turkish, Ara- 
bian, Albanian, Kurdish, Greek, Armenian, 
Egyptian, and the various European lan- 
guages, set forth arguments showing the 
necessity for resistance based on political 
reasons at home and abroad. They also 
published long arrays of figures and elaborate 
economic arguments showing the loss they 
could inflict upon the development of Italian 
industry, commerce, and shipping if they 
held out long enough. In the end,—they 
have been insisting,—not only will the en- 
thusiasm of Italy be dampened, but the 
Government of Rome be forced to sue for 
peace. The general tenor of the editorials 
may be noted from a vigorous leader in the 
Jeune Turc, the closing sentences of which 
are: “The motto of the Grand Vizier must be 
resistance to the end. Italy will not dare to 
attack us anywhere else than in: Tripoli. 


Can we resist? Whether we can or not, we 
must, to the last man and the last cartridge 
in Tripoli.” The same journal, discussing the 
relation of Egypt to the war in Tripoli, in- 
sists that Britain has never denied the right 
of the Sultan to use the “Imperial Egyptian 
Army” to defend Tripoli if His Majesty 
should so desire. 

The Committee of Union and Progress— 
the Young Turk Government—was holding 
its annual convention at Salonica when the 
war opened. The Committee adopted the 
strongest kind of-a policy of resistance, and 
determined upon a complete, rigid boycott 
of Italian commerce. In the course of a 
proclamation issued to the world explaining 
its point of view, the Committee said: 


The conduct of the Italians, incompatible with 
the noble principles of law, justice, humanity, and 
civilization, has provoked in the heart of every 
Ottoman a deep sentiment of hatred and disgust. 
. ... Our enemy of to-day did not think that 
instead of a shameful silence there would be a 
sublime explosion of patriotism. He did not think 
that in order to rob, even a small parcel of our 
territory,the noise of guns and battleships would 
not be enough. He did not think how he plays 
with the sacred rights of a nation; he did not even 
think in what a shameful manner he will be looked 
upon by history, that fearless critic. Unfortu- 
nately, we observe that all the societies for peace 
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TURKISH SAILORS ON A WARSHIP OPERATING ONE OF THE BIG GUNS 


who work for universal brotherhood, do not lift 
their voices to-day, because it is Turkey that is 
attacked. . . . All those who talk about right and 
justice are mute. ... International law exists 
only when it is not favorable to us, but never when 
right is on our side. . . . In view of this we must 
only count upon our own strength and unity... . 
The Ottoman nation wants to live for progress. 
We have tried to do this for three years, by super- 
human efforts, notwithstanding numerous diffi- 
culties at home and abroad. . . . While we have 
tried to be in the Orient an element of peace and 
progress, we find ourselves attacked by a nation, 
which, under the veil of civilization and liberty, 
destroys those principles inherited from Europe, 
which we have admired and respected. . . . We 
have shown that we are a nation. which does not 
weaken or lose its calm, even in misfortune. Italy 
will be responsible before history, that pitiless 
judge, for the blood which will flow. 


In urging the Grand Vizier to wage war 
to the bitter end against the Italian army in 
the field, the Turkish press also demands the 
adoption of vigorous measures against all 
Italians residing in Turkey, and quotes inter- 
national law authorities as to the right of the 
Porte to expel citizens or hold them as hos- 
tages within its territory. Claiming that all 
the Arab tribes in Tripoli and Cyrenaica are 
ready and organized, and that Egyptians are 
flocking by thousands to the Moslem ban- 


ners, these journals threaten Italy with 
more than one new “Adowa”’ (referring to 
the Italian defeat in 1896 by the Abyssinians 
at Adowa). A number of the journals, chief 
among them the Yanine (Echo), are cir- 
culating pledges all over the Ottoman domin- 
ions to be signed by faithful Moslems that they 
will not have dealings with Italians, never 
speak the Italian language, never attend Ital- 
ian schools nor travel on Italian steamers, and, 
binding themselves to “plant in the hearts of 
their children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children eternal hatred for Italy.”” Charac- 
terizing the spoliation of Africa by Europe as 
barbarous, the Jeune Turc refers contemptu- 
ously to the peace societies, and bitterly de- 
nounces the financial organizations of Europe, 
such as the Banca di Roma, and the com- 
mercial enterprises, such as those directed by 
the Mannesmann brothers, for their “ pirati- 
cal acts.” It says: 

With pain we note the fact that, although the 
world has advanced much in science and in art, 
these industrial corporations are no different from 
the barbarians of old, who wrecked without any 
good to themselves, the entire world... But 
Europe shall know that Islam is not what it was 
a century ago. It has come to know itself, and to 


realize that the twentieth century will see its 
renaissance. 
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Most of the Turkish journals are giving 
a good deal of publicity to the friendly opin- 
ions expressed by various European journals 
for their cause. They quote copiously from 
these journals, which include most of the 
newspapers of Holland, Austria-Hungary, 
and Germany, and many in England and 
France—the chief exceptions being semi- 
official organs such as the Times, of London, 
the Temps, of Paris, and the Novoye Vremya, 
of St. Petersburg. The Socialist and Radical 
press of all countries, being against war in 
general, also furnishes comfort to the be- 
leaguered Turks. Particularly significant 
are the quotations from the Socialist jour- 
nals opposing the war. The Socialists in the 
Balkan States and in Turkey, we learn, are 
organizing a party to further the project of a 
Balkan federation. The Turkish Socialists 
themselves, who have several deputies in the 
Parliament, are outspoken in their advocacy 
of this scheme. The Moslem press of Egypt 
insists that the Tripolitan question is not 


only of importance to Turkey, but to all the 
Moslems of North Africa, particularly to the 
Egyptians. 

Besides the editorial encouragement thus 
given, the government at Constantinople 
(at least, so we learn from these Turkish 
journals) is constantly receiving promises of 
adhesion from the tribes on the outskirts of 
its dominions, including the former rebel 
chiefs of Yemen and the Mohammedan 
brotherhoods in Africa and Asia. Note- 
worthy among these are the famous brother- 
hoods of the Senussiyeh (of which we have 
more to say in another article this month). 
Even the Ottoman women are agitating and 
calling for stern resistance to the enemy. A 
clever Turkish woman writer, who signs her- 
self “‘Revne Hanoum,” says: “Have we not 
reared our children for this supreme moment? 
They will be ashamed of us if we do not 
defend ourselves. Courage, oh, our brothers! 
Let us not fear Europe, but teach her that we 
are still the Turkey of the glorious Osman.” 





THE SENUSSIYEH, THE ALL-MOHAMMEDAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


"THE prominence given in the despatches 

from Tripoli to the part which the myste- 
rious order of the Senussiyeh has already be- 
gun to play in the resistance to the Italian 
invasion, lends a special interest to the his- 
tory of its origin and work in that part of 
Africa lying between the Mediterranean and 
the tenth degree of north latitude. In no 
part of the world under the Crescent are the 
religious, political, and military powers so 
inseparable as in the African lands of Islam. 
Abd-el-Kadir, the leader of the Algerians in 
their resistance to the French, was a priest, 
a marabout, universally venerated, de- 
scended from a priestly family tracing back 
to the Fatimides. Ma-el-Ainin, quite re- 
cently deceased, the master of central Mor- 
occo and the northwest Sahara, was also a 
marabout, a saint and teacher of religion, 
and founder of the fanatical order of the 
“Blues.” Throughout all Turkish Africa, 
with the exception of a narrow belt along the 
coast, the Senussiyeh order is all-powerful, 
and the opposition to the Italian advance 
will depend on the energy with which they 
throw themselves into the struggle. 


So far little has been known regarding this: 


order, but an anonymous German writer, 
believed to be a military man who has spent 
some time among them, has recently given a 


remarkably interesting account of it. At 
the time the French were combating Abd-el- 
Kadir unsuccessfully, a certain Henri Roche 
was seized by an idea which received the 
secret support of his government. He em- 
braced Islamism and gained access to Abd- 
el-Kadir, with whom he remained a number of 
years, during which time he profited by the 
opportunities offered to study the political 
and military situation, and to enter into rela- 
tions with certain of the Kabyle chiefs, al- 
ways in rivalry or at war with each other. 
He came back persuaded that the power of 
the great Emir would remain unshaken 
so long as it was not undermined from the 
religious side. Assisted by the French Gov- 
ernment, he set to work. 

Returning to Paris and simulating the part 
of a Mussulman tormented by scruples, he 
submitted to the professors of one of the most 
famous theological schools in Tunis, the 
Diami es Sibouni, the question of how the 
commandment of the Koran regarding war 
against unbelievers should be interpreted. 
By means of money and fallacious arguments 
he succeeded in obtaining a fetva, or dog- 
matic decision, saying: 

War against unbelievers is the duty of every 


Mussulman. But when a war against a nonbe- 
lieving power has lasted a long time, and that it 
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FORT BUILT BY CHARLES V. IN TRIPOLI, WHERE MANY OF THE EMINENT TURKISH EXILES WERE 
IMPRISONED BEFORE THE ITALIAN INVASION 


has shown the possibility that it might conquer, 
the war must be given up on condition that that 
power only pretends to political domination with- 
out persecuting religion. For it would be a sin to 
diminish the empire of God by causing Mussul- 
mans to sacrifice themselves uselessly. 


Armed with this fetva, Roche went to 
Cairo, where, with the assistance of the 
Khedive, who had need of the help of France 
against the Porte, he procured a similar de- 
cision. But he had a further step to take. 
He went to Mecca, the Holy City. There, 
again, the highest authority on matters of 
faith, represented by the professors of the 
University of E] Haram, rendered a similar de- 
cision, influenced by the same methods that 
had so well succeeded at Tunis and Cairo. 
With these three documents he returned to 
Algiers, and began the subterranean work by 
which he eventually detached the adherents 
of Abd-el-Kadir one after another from their 
master, whose power eventually succumbed 
before the energetic attacks of the French. 

The decision of the University of El Haram 
had been taken by unanimity, less one vote. 


That single voice was that of Sidi Mohammed 
ben Ali es Senussiyeh, an Algerian monk who 
lived at Mecca, but who had not forgotten 
his own country. Having witnessed the cor- 
ruption of his colleagues, he saw that Islam 
had need of regeneration, which he forthwith 
undertook to bring about. He founded an 
order to which he gave his name, the Senussi- 
yeh. At Mecca, however, he made indiffer- 
ent progress, but from the time that he re- 
turned to Africa and established the seat of 
the order at Djaraboub, an oasis in the 
eastern Sahara, his success was rapid. 

The doctrine of the Senussiyeh is simple. 
It is described thus: 


We lived happily, content and without wants 
before the unbelievers came into our lands. Now 
all are dissatisfied; now manners and ideas, de- 
tested of the faithful, are introduced into the lands 
of Allah. How shall we return to the ancient 
purity of our faith, to our former happiness? By 
keeping at a distance the unbelievers from the 
countries of Islam. 


The historical and social value of this 
formula is not great, but it had a marvellous 
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influence on men of little education, espe- 
cially those who had already begun to suffer 
from the penetration of the stranger. Its 
teachings even formed followers in the Malay 
peninsula and islands. But its greatest suc- 
cesses were in Africa, where its disciples are to 
be found among the little civilized regions, 
the oases of the Sahara, and wherever the 
Islamic propaganda has been carried, as 
along the course of the Senegal and on the 
Somali coast. It is also said to be spreading 
into Yemen, Egypt, and the Niger regions; 
and its adherents everywhere are estimated at 


. nine millions, a probably exaggerated figure. 


Up to now the action of the Senussiyeh has 
been directed against the French, who are 
experiencing in Wadai and the Soudan the 
results of their Algerian policy. The rela- 
tions of the Senussiyeh with the Turks were 
at one time less than friendly, but they have 
changed since the revolution of 1908. Tripoli 


was during the old régime in Turkey a penal 
colony for political exiles, some of whom are 
now leaders and enjoy the sympathy of 
those among whom they were banished. Of 
late the relations between Turks and Senussi- 
yeh have become closer. The former have 
been pushing into the Sahara with the object 
of fixing the frontiers in another way than 
arranged between England and France, and 
so have conciliated the Senussiyeh. 

Had the relations between the Turks and 
Senussiyeh remained what they formerly 
were in Tripoli, Benghazi, and Fezzan, it is 
probable that the hostility toward the mas- 
ters of the country would have been stronger 
than their religious ardor. 

But under the constitution the Turks have 
ceased to be oppressors. It is for this reason 
that the grandson of the founder of the order 
has now volunteered to lead his warriors 
against the Italians. 


HOME PROBLEMS OF THE ITALIAN PREMIER 


FTER the Parliamentary crisis last 
March in the Italian Chamber of Depu- 

ties, the questions of State monopoly of life 
insurance and pensions for workmen and 
universal suffrage were left over for solution 
for the November session. The Liberal 
party split into two groups, one remaining 
faithful to Premier Giolitti and the other, 
consisting of many new to the chamber, 
practically formed a spirited opposition to 
the chief, and were dubbed by some wag 
“Young Turks,” from their program of gen- 
eral reform of the Liberal party and return 
to its old position as moderator in the interest 
of the nation between the ultra-conservatives 
and the radical Socialists. Signor Giolitti, in 
his defense of his project of State monopoly 
of insurances, had turned to the Socialist 


benches in the Chamber and declared that : 


the Liberal tradition had henceforward taken 
refuge with the Extreme Left. 

In the Rassegna Contemporanea (Rome), 
Deputy Signor Gallenga exclaims: 


If the Honorable Signor Giolitti, for purposes 
of argument, fell into such a trap for the exhibition 
of his political and historical ignorance, he was 
fortunately not able to obscure one of the most 
glorious ideals of modern Italy, the championship 
of sane progress and liberty constitutionally as- 
signed to the Liberal party by its very name. 
The genius of Cavour and the union of the best 
elements of Piedmont and of all Italy disciplined 
marvelously this prodigious moderating force, 
destined to hold the balance between the excesses of 
both extremes—the party whose formula is neither 


reaction nor revolution. Afterthe union of Italy 
the vigor of the party naturally decreased, the 
stupendous task once accomplished. To-day, with 
Signor Giolitti aggravating the tendencies to 
socialism of his predecessors in office with the 
monopoly project and the attendant plan of uni- 
versal suffrage, there is need for youthful ardor 
to regild Liberalism with its honesty and political 
role of fifty years ago. This group of young 
Liberals discussed in their convention at Florence 
in September universal suffrage particularly. The 
socialistic phraseology is earning easy popular 
applause for votes for the illiterate, and the great- 
est danger for the Liberal party lies in the possible 
fear of upholding a theory contrary to popular 
opinion. In the true Liberal conception, the 
suffrage reform ceases to be a purely political prob- 
lem and becomes a larger question of education 
and national growth. _ If the principle of not lower- 
ing suffrage to the illiterate masses, but rather 
raising the illiterate masses to suffrage, is once 
admitted, the problem of elementary instruction 
presents itself as ever as the gravest and most 
immediate problem of Italy to-day. If all the 
energy which the Extreme Left expends for the 
granting of suffrage to the illiterate could be 
joined to that of the other parties in strengthening 
the scholastic system, it is certain that in a few 
years the suffrage would not only be immensely 
increased, but at the same time the development 
of our nation would be hastened. Besides, all 
parties are alive to the danger the illiterate pre- 
sent as easy victims to unfair political machina- 
tions. 

Since state monopoly and universal suffrage 
would create grave risks for the free growth of 
individual initiative, for industrial and economical 
progress and for popular education, it is the duty of 
the Liberals to oppose Socialism even when their 
leader Giolitti attempts an artificial amalgam. 
And since the Hon. Signor Giolitti cannot be um- 
pire between the two disputants, as he would 
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very much like to be, but the nation must decide, 
it is not surprising that the young Liberal group 
in opposition should seek without the Chamber in 
the strongholds of Italian Liberalism the sane and 
virile energy indispensable to dissipate the miasma 
caused by ministerial complacency, the shade of 
Karl Marx within the Chamber itself! 
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The Deputy Signor Sidney Sonnino, who 
in the March debates was prominent as ad- 
herent of the Honorable Signor Giolitti, writes 
in the Nuova Antologia: 


Restricted suffrage gives food and justification 
to the socialist theory of the necessity of class 
hatred, inasmuch as it tends to organize state 
power on the basis of the interests of one class. 
The illiterate has, as his sole means of action, his 
vote, to attain the just respect of his rights and 
the guardianship of his legitimate interests. The 
possible participation of every citizen in the form- 
ing of the Government by means of election to the 
political conventions represents the legal founda- 


tion of his duty to suggest his government, and . 


the regular exercise of this social mission educates 
in every one the sentiment of his civil duties and 
of the obligatory subordination of his will and his 
personal interests to the will anid interests of the 
collectivity of which he isa part. Where there is 
no right to vote nor participation in social author- 
ity, the right to rebellion thrives. I do not deny 
that the introduction of universal suffrage may 
present many uncertainties and some danger for 
the steering of the ship of state, but I believe these 
dangers are much exaggerated, and ‘that it may be 
confidently expected from the energy, wisdom and 
breadth of view of the Liberal party proper to 
avoid these eventual dangers of the reform. The 
great political problem of the moment consists, to 
use De Tocqueville’s phrase, in defending society 
from demagogism by means of the best organiza- 
tions of democracy. In universal suffrage alone 
is presented a means of attaining a governing force 
capable of representing and guarding the general 
interests, assailed as they are by the coalition of 
particular groups with selfish or restricted aims. 





THE WORLD’S LOFTIEST TELEPHONE LINE 


"THE telephone line connecting the plains 

of Italy with the highest pinnacle of 
Italian soil—the summit of Monte Rosa— 
deserves more superlatives than the one used 
in our title. 

The meteorological and geophysical ob- 
servatory forming the skyward terminus of 
this line was opened in 1904, and is at present 
the highest observatory in Europe and the 
second highest in the world (altitude 14,960 
feet). It is named in honor of the Queen 
Dowager of Italy, who, together with the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, took an active part in 
its foundation. To it pertain three meteoro- 
logical stations at lower levels; viz., a base- 
station at Alagna, and intermediate stations 
at Valdobbia and the Col d’Alen. This 
institution is now probably the most impor- 
tant European center of studies relating to 
high mountain climate, including the physi- 
ological as well as the physical aspects of the 
subject. It is open’to the savants of all 
nationalities who are courageous enough to 


scale the second highest summit of the Alps, 
and to live under the trying climatic condi- 
tions prevailing thereon. It is, in fact, habi- 
table for only about twomonths; viz., from the 
middle of July to the middle of September. 

Until recently the means of sending mes- 
sages promptly between the summit and the 
lower stations—a matter of much importance 
for both material and scientific reasons—were 
(1) visual signals and (2) carrier pigeons. 
The former method was, of course, frequently 
unavailable on account ‘of clouds and fog. 

The remarkable feat of building a telephone 
line to the summit—the beginning of which 
dates from the summer of 1908—is described 
by Dr. A. Gradenwitz, in Cosmos (Paris). 
The mere task of getting the matériel over the 
glacier-clad slopes was an almost superhuman 
achievement. The wires, poles, and appara- 
tus were first carried to the Col d’Alen (alti- 
tude 9800 feet) by mules and porters (chiefly 
women). From that point they were trans- 
ported by two sturdy mountaineers, Giovanni 


° 
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and Lorenzo Scolari, whom Dr. Alessandri, 
the director of the observatory, considers the 
true heroes of the enterprise. 

The poles, thirteen feet long, were set up 
in the snow, and to a great extent on the 
surface of moving glaciers, at intervals ‘of 
about 330 feet. In order that the shifting of 
the poles might not break the wires the latter, 
instead of being wound around the insulators 
in the usual manner, were passed through 
rings, thus being allowed’ free play. The 
middle of each stretch of wire, between the 
poles, rested on the snow, while in the upper- 
most section of the line, between the Col du 
Lys and the summit, poles were dispensed 
with altogether, the wire being simply laid 
on the surface of the dry snow. The line was 
completed in 1908, but refused to work, and 
it was then decided to increase the number 
of poles in the lower portion of the line. 

When work was resumed in 1909 it was 
found that the alignment of the poles had 
been greatly deranged by the moving glaciers, 
and many poles had been completely buried 
in the snow. This, however, had been fore- 
seen, and by dint of much hard work the 
poles were restored to their proper places. 

During both seasons many unforeseen 
obstacles arose, but were overcome by the 
resourcefulness of Dr. Alessandri and the 
indefatigable efforts of his workmen. Thus 
at the Gnifetti Cabin, in order to secure an 
adequate grounding of the circuit, the direc- 
tor caused himself to be lowered by a rope 
into the crevasse of a glacier, at the bottom 
of which he found a small lake which answered 
the purpose admirably. In one of the lower 
sections of the line two valleys had to be 
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THE MONTE ROSA OBSERVATORY 
(Altitude 14,960 feet; the highest telephone station 
in the world) 

crossed, each over 3000 feet wide. In each 
case a single span of heavy steel wire was 
installed. On September 8, 1909, the first 
messages were exchanged over the whole 
length of the line. 

This unique telephone system has only an 
intermittent existence, as over a considerable 
part of the route the poles are removed during 
the winter and piled up where they can be 
readily recovered the following summer; thus 
much of the work of building the line has to 
be repeated from year to year. 





WITH THE LIGHTHOUSE-BUILDERS 


HERE are certain occupations, the re- 

sults of which are of the greatest impor- 
tance to mankind, in which the workers carry 
on their labors practically out of sight of 
their fellow men. The stokers in the depths 
of the great liners are unseen by the passen- 
gers whose “record trips” depend on their 
exhausting services. The miners, extract- 
ing “black diamonds”’ from the earth’s re- 
cesses, pursue their calling in an under-world 
shut off from those whose very existence 
practically depends on the “output” of their 
grimy brethren. To these may be added 
the ‘“sea-builders,” as they are called,—the 
men who, on dangerous reefs and wave- 
washed rocks in all parts of the world, fight- 





ing a ceaseless fight against tides, breakers, 
currents, and wind-storms, and hidden from 
the sight of land by the spray from the bil- 
lows which threaten to overwhelm them, 
erect the beacon-towers on which depends 
the safety of those who “go down to the sea 
in ships.” The coasts of the United States 
are illuminated at night by no fewer than 
1479 lighthouses, besides 49 light-vessels; 
Canada maintains about 980 light-stations 
of all descriptions—towers, vessels, buoys, 
etc.; while the United Kingdom possesses 
259 lighthouses and 64 light-vessels. 

An interesting account of the building of 
some of the important lighthouses of the 
world is contributed to the Westminster 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood; New York 
IDA LEWIS, THE LIGHTHOUSE HEROINE 
(Appointed keeper of the Lime Rock Lighthouse, in Narra- 
gansett Bay, by special act of Congress, in recognition 
of her gallantry in life-saving) 


(Toronto, Canada) by Mr. Harold J. Shep- 
stone, who observes that “ever since man 
began to navigate the waters he has endeav- 
ored to light them at night.” 


The father of lighthouses, of course, was the 
ancient Pharos of Alexandria, in Egypt. It was 
built by Ptolemy Philadelphus about 720 B.c. on 
a small island at the entrance to the harbor, con- 
nected by a causeway with the mainland. The 
Pharos cost 800 talents; if these were silver tal- 
ents, as most likely they were, that would be equal 
to $850,000, the largest sum ever expended upon a 
single lighthouse. The structure had a base of 
some 400 feet and towered 450-feet above sea- 
level. As the whole was built of white marble, 
the edifice must have been at once elegant and 
impressive. At the summit fires were kept burning 
to direct the mariner through the tortuous entrance 
to the bay. 


The oldest example of a lighthouse extant 
to-day is that of Corduan on the west coast 
of France. This was built in 1584, and is 
“one of the most remarkable edifices in the 
world, being a beacon; a church, and a royal 
residence all in one.” 


Mr. Shepstone gives a stirring recital of 
the ‘‘hairbreadth ’scapes” connected with 
the building of the Eddystone, the Bell Rock, 
the Skerryvore, the Tillamook, and the 
Fastnet towers, and with the construction of 
the stone tower on Minot’s Ledge Rock, off 
Boston Harbor, which last cost $300,000. 
As a typical example of the terrible difficul- 
ties and dangers experienced by sea-builders, 
we select the following narrative of the con- 
struction of the Tillamook light, off the coast 
of Oregon: 


Tillamook is a small abrupt rock formation, one 
mile from the mainland. Its sides are so precipi- 
tous, so inhospitable, that even in calm weather 
landing is extremely dangerous; and during the 
initial attempt to put a working party on the rock 
the foreman lost his life. The first thing the men 
had to do after they had effected a landing was to 
drive away a particularly vicious herd of sea- 
lions. The sea-builders then erected a shelter, 
made of iron and wood and bolted to the rock. 
One night a tornado drove the waves entirely over 
the rock, crushing in the tent in which the men 
slept, and washing away most of their provisions 
and nearly all their tools, clothing and equipment. 
For days at a time, in the coldest weather of a 
northern winter, they were compelled to lie cling- 
ing to the slippery rock, drenched with icy water, 
covered with swiftly succeeding storms of snow 
and sleet, and cut by the sharp sea-winds. During 
all this time they had not sufficient means of 
warming themselves, practically no fresh water 
to drink, and nothing to eat but hard-tack and 
bacon soaked in sea-water. Few Arctic explorers 
ever had to suffer the perils and privations to 
which these lighthouse builders were subjected. 
And yet they lived to build a great lighthouse on 
the summit of the rock. An idea of the strength 
of the waves at this spot may be gathered from 
the fact that only two winters ago a boulder 
weighing 148 pounds was lifted bodily by the 
waves and sent crashing down through the roof of 
- ja which stands 132 feet above high-water 
evel! 


Down among the Florida reefs there are 
“wonderful structures built in the sea on 
what is termed the screw-pile method.” 


This consists in carrying a light and the keeper’s 
quarters on iron piles driven deeply into the bed 
of the ocean. Some of these piles extend to a 
depth of to feet into living coral rocks. The 
method of erecting them is to build a temporary 
platform from which to conduct operations, with 
steam tugs standing by to take off the workers 
when the weather turns black. Exciting rescues 
often take place, especially in those waters where 
gales come on suddenly. 


It is impossible to read Mr. Shepstone’s 
paper without thinking of the lonely and 
romantic lives of those that occupy the tow- 
ers when built. Quite an army of men are 
now employed in the lighthouse services of 
the world; and they now have their own ex- 
clusive journal, supplied together with other 
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suitable reading matter by the Lighthouse 
Literature Mission of Belfast. Nor must the 
women lightkeepers be forgotten, among 
whom stands foremost our own Ida Lewis 
(Mrs. Wilson), at Lime Rock Lighthouse, 
Newport, R. I., where she died on Octo- 
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ber 24, last, after fifty-four years of service. 
This brave woman had rescued eighteen per- 
sons from drowning, her record as a lifesaver 
surpassing that of Grace Darling in England. 
She had received a gold medal from Con- 
gress and many other testimonials of esteem. 





A GREAT JAPANESE UNIVERSITY 


"THE University of Tokyo is the principal 

institution of higher education in Japan; 
its proper existence may be said to have 
begun in 1886 in the union of two colleges of 
much earlier foundation, which included de- 
partments of law, science, medicine, and 
literature; it has added departments of en- 
gineering and agriculture, both on a large 
scale; it has an astronomical observatory, a 
marine biological laboratory, botanical gar- 
dens, and seismometers; its buildings num- 
ber more than fifty; and it has augmented 
the ranks of its students and professors till 
it has become one of the great universities of 
the world. So writes, in the Hindustan Re- 
view, Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President of 
Western Reserve University; and what 
President Thwing does not know about a 
university is scarcely worth knowing. He 
notices two great world-significances touch- 
ing the higher education of Japan—the ab- 
sence of the classical tradition and the ab- 
sence of all teaching of religion. Whereas 
“the Anglo-Saxon world has since the revival 
of letters declared that an education without 
Latin and Greek was not a worthy educa- 
tion,” in Japan and its principal university 
“Latin is comparatively unknown and Greek 
is not read. The study of either language 
may be pursued, but it is pursued by a few 
only. In all Japan, Greek has been studied 


chiefly as a means of reading the New Testa- 
ment.” 

In Japan, Confucius takes the place of 
Plato, and the Chinese classics occupy the 
place which Latin and Greek have held in 
English and American education for cen- 
turies. Dr. Thwing gives reasons for the in- 
ference “that the higher education and, in 
consequence, the Japanese mind, suffer by 
reason of the substitution.”’ Further, while 
the study of Greek literature gives culture, 
and the study of the Greek language creates 
power, no such process obtains in the study 
of the Chinese language and literature in the 
colleges and schools of Japan. 

The method lies in the learning of ideographs. 
The number of these characters is unlimited. An 
ordinary Chinese dictionary gives 50,000. It is 
largely a training of the memory. The time is 
devoted to the reading of the great Chinese books 
accompanied by brief comments from the teacher. 
Such learning and reading may represent at their 
best culture, and at their worst intellectual gorg- 
ing; but they do not create that personal and 
intellectual element of force which must precede, 
and is preparatory to culture. 


Dr. Thwing cites the opinions of Japanese 
scholars themselves that the Japanese mind 
is “rather a knowing than a thinking mind.” 
It is not accurate in its working. This de- 
fect may be the result of the lecture system 
of conveying instruction and of the desire of 
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the Japanese student to take too many 
courses at one time. Some students indeed 
attend so many lectures that ‘“‘they have 
little time left for reading, and less time for 
reflection.”” Where an ordinary American 
student will take twelve or fifteen lectures 
a week, the Japanese will take twenty-five 
or more; and Dr. Thwing knew some Japa- 
nese who attended lectures for six hours a 
day. Well might he say: “Such a method. 
is intellectual gorging, stuffing.” 

As noted above, there is an absence of 
all religious teaching in the University of 
Tokyo. The inculcation of any one faith is 
rendered impossible, owing to the differences 
of religious beliefs obtaining among pro- 
fessors and students. Japan gives precedence 
to no one religion, but freedom to all. A 
religious census of three schools showed: 
Confucian, 1; Shinto, 1; Buddhists, 15; 
Christians, 4; atheists, 60; agnostics, 282; 
non-committal, 46. 

One peculiar condition at the Tokyo Uni- 
versity is the lack of dormitories. 


The 5000 students are scattered up and down 
the little streets of the capital. The University 
assumes no responsibilities for them outside the 
Red Gate. The Japanese student is less mature 
than the German, and bears responsibility for 
himself less worthily. It is not, however, moral 


THE UNIVERSITY AND 


supervision only which would result in a finer man- 
hood; but it is also more and more to be remem- 
bered that students educate each other intellec- 
tually. . . . Private dormitories are helping to 
make up for the institutional lack. . . . The cost 
of board and room a month is about $5—all of 
which represents Japanese economy and efficiency. 
In fact, tise a year would be regarded as a liberal 
allowance for meeting all expenses. 


The University of Tokyo is influencing the 
whole nation in many special ways. It 


trained the physicians and surgeons who helped 
the nation to defeat Russia in the last great war. 
Waterloo was no more truly won on the playing 
fields of Eton than Mukden was won in the labora- 
tories of the medical department of the University 
of Tokyo. 


In the higher education of Japan the great 
inspiring force is personal loyalty to the 
Emperor. ‘‘What the Emperor wills the 
people will. He wills war, and the people 
become soldiers and victors on sea and land. 
He wills education, and the people will to 
be educated.”” Dr. Thwing cites, as “worthy 
of being made the educational creed of every 
people,” the closing sentence of the Em- 
peror’s rescript regarding education, issued 
in 1872: “It is designed henceforth that 
education shall be so diffused that there may 
not be a village with an ignorant family,—nor 
a family with an ignorant member.” 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


—THE WISCONSIN IDEA 


N the opening chapter of his autobiography, 
now appearing in the American Magazine, 
Senator La Follette pays a noteworthy 
tribute to the University of Wisconsin, his 
alma mater, as well as to its former president, 
Dr. John Bascom, who died at Williamstown, 
Mass., on October 3d, at the age of eighty- 
four. 

After speaking of his first conflict with 
bossism, at the outset of his political career, 
Senator La Follette says that in his refusal 
to acknowledge the authority of the boss he 
was merely expressing a common and wide- 
spread, though largely unconscious, spirit 
of revolt among the people—a movement of 
the new generation toward more democracy 
in human relationships. 


No one had thought it out in sharply defined 
terms, but nearly every one felt it. It grew out of 
the intellectual awakening of which I have already 
spoken, the very center and inspirationai point of 
which in Wisconsin was then, and has been ever 
since, the university at Madison. 


It is difficult, indeed, to overestimate the part 
which the university has played in the Wisconsin 
revolution. For myself, I owe what I am and what 
I have done largely to the inspiration I received 
while there. It was not so much the actual course 
of study which I pursued; it was rather the spirit 
of the institution—a high spirit of earnest endeavor, 
a spirit of fresh interest in new things, and beyond 
all else a sense that somehow the State and the 
university were intimately related, and that they 
should be of mutual service. 

The guiding spirit of my time, and the man to 
whom Wisconsin owes a debt greater than it can 
ever pay, was its president, John Bascom. 

I never saw Ralph Waldo Emerson, but I should 
say that John Bascom was a man of much his type, 
both in appearance and in character. He was the 
embodiment of moral force and moral enthusiasm; 
and he was in advance of his time in feeling the new 
social forces and in emphasizing the new social 
responsibilities. His addresses to the students on 
Sunday afternoons, together with his work in the 
classroom, were among the most important in- 
fluences in my early life. It was his teaching, 
iterated and reiterated, of the obligation of both 
the university and the students to the mother State 
that may be said to have originated the Wiscon- 
sin idea in education. He was forever telling us 
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what the State was doing for us, and urging 
our return obligation not to use our education 
wholly for our own selfish benefit, but to re- 
turn some service to the State. That teaching 
animated and inspired hundreds of students who 
sat under John Bascom. The present president 
of the university, Charles R. Van Hise, a classmate 
of mine, was one of the men who has nobly handed 
down the tradition and continued the teaching of 
John Bascom. 

In those days we did not so much get correct 
political and economic views, for there was then 
little teaching of sociology or political economy 
worthy the name, but what we somehow did get, and 
largely from Bascom, was a proper attitude toward 
public affairs. And when all is said, this attitude 
is more important than any definite views a man 
may hold. Years afterward when I was Governor 
of Wisconsin, John Bascom came to visit us at the 
executive residence in Madison, and I treasure the 
words he said to me about my new work: 

“Robert,” he said, ‘‘you will doubtless make 
mistakes of judgment as governor, but never mind 
the political mistakes so long as you make no ethi- 
cal mistakes.” 

Ina high sense the university has been the reposi- 
tory of progressive ideas: it has always enjoyed both 
free thought and free speech. When the test came 
years ago the university met it boldly where some 
other institutions faltered or failed. The declara- 
tion of freedom was made by the Board of Regents 
in 1894, when Dr. Richard T. Ely was tried for 
economic heresy: 

‘We cannot for a moment believe that knowledge 
has reached its final goal or that the present con- 
stitution of society is perfect. . . . In all lines of 
investigation . . . the investigator should be abso- 
lutely free to follow the paths of truth wherever 
they may lead. Whatever may be the limitations 
which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe the 
great State of Wisconsin should ever encourage 
that continual and fearless sifting and winnowing 
by which alone the truth can be found.” 

This declaration of freedom was framed by 
Herbert W. Chynoweth, then a member of the 
board, now deceased, and it was incorporated as a 
plank in the last Republican State platform as a 
pledge of the party to sustain the academic free- 
dom of the university. It has also been inscribed 
? a monument erected by a recent graduating 
class. 

It is not indeed surprising that Dr. Elidt of Har- 
vard, after an examination of the work done at 
Madison, should have called Wisconsin ‘‘the lead- 
ing State university,” for in every possible way it 
has endeavored to make itself a great democratic 
institution—a place of free thought, free investi- 
gation, free speech, and of constant and unremit- 
ting service to the people who give it life. 


While Mr. La Follette was governor, it 
is well known that he sought the advice and 
service of the trained men of the institution 
in solving the problems that confronted the 
State administration. He made it his policy, 
“in order to bring all the reserves of knowl- 
edge and inspiration of the university more 
fully to the service of the people,” to appoint 
experts from the university staff upon the 
important boards and commissions of the 
State, and from this relationship the State, 
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THE LATE DR. JOHN BASCOM 
(To whose influence, while president of the University of 
Wisconsin, Senator La Follette ascribes much credit for the 
development of ‘‘ the Wisconsin idea” of the university’s obli- 
gation to the State) 


in Senator La Follette’s opinion, has greatly 
profited. 


Many of the university staff are now in State 
service, and a bureau of information and assistance 
established as a legislative reference library, con- 
ducted by Charles McCarthy, a man of marked 
originality and power, has proved of the greatest 
assistance to the legislature in formulating new 
laws and in learning the true attitude of public 
opinion toward them. He has built up an insti- 
tution in Wisconsin that is a model which the 
Federal Government and ultimately every State 
in the Union will follow. 

During the last session of the legislature a 
Saturday lunch club was organized, at which the 
governor and some of the State officers and legis- 
lators regularly met the university professors— 
Van Hise, Ross, Reinsch, Commons, Ely, Scott, 
Meyer, McCarthy and others—to discuss the prob- 
lems of the State. Such meetings as these are a 
tremendous force in bringing about intelligent 
democratic government: they are very different, 
indeed, from the old secret, back-room conferences 
of bosses which once controlled Wisconsin in the 
interest of private corporations. 


During his terms as governor Mr. La 
Follette appointed alumni of the university 
on the Board of Regents and for the first time 
in the history of Wisconsin appointed a 
woman member of that body. 
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THE LATE HOWARD PYLE 


HE American illustrator, Howard Pyle, 
died suddenly at Florence, Italy, on 
November 9. For more than thirty years he 
had held a foremost place in that group of 
black-and-white artists which had built up 
a distinctly American school of illustration, 
giving to the United States a marked pre- 
éminence in that branch of art. Throughout 
his career he was a disbeliever in the advan- 
tages of foreign residence and training for 
artists, and it was only recently that he 
visited Europe himself for the first time. He 
was born at Wilmington, Del., in 1853, and 
there he passed most of his life. 
Commenting on Mr. Pyle’s belief in Amer- 
ica, Miss Jessie Trimble said in the Outlook 
(February 23, 1907): 


He does not urge his pupils to go abroad. And 
in the purest American environment he _ has 
changed for the better the illustrating of scores of 
young men and women in the United States. 
Certainly one-half of the notably successful illus- 
trators of America have studied with Howard Pyle. 
And he has helped them through the application of 
methods universal in their profoundly simple 
teaching, that life—one’s own conception of life— 
must be the inspiration of all work. That con- 
ception the artist carries ever with him, having no 
need to go abroad to find it. 

Mr. Pyle is an American educator. He edu- 
cates the view-point. He helps his pupils to find 


ARTIST-AUTHOR 


themselves, to ‘‘see straight.” It is this passion 
for seeing straight, for honest art, no affectation, 
no sham, that makes different from so much in- 
struction the whole spirit of Mr. Pyle’s teaching. 
It is no wonder that modern illustration, including 
such strictly commercial work as advertisement 
drawing, useful certainly, and capable of the finest 
treatment, appeals to Mr. Pyle as the unassuming 
foundation on which may be erected a ‘‘school”’ 
of American art. 

There is, however, an important qualification. 
Illustration, in Mr. Pyle’s opinion, deserves this 
high place only when it aims to approach the merit 
of the finished painting. If Mr. Pyle has revolu- 
tionized our drawing, he has done so by holding 
out constantly this ideal, not only in his teaching 
but in his own work. Magazine readers will 
remember the attention given his pen-and-ink 
drawings some twenty years ago when he was 
illustrating those delightful stories he used to write 
for young people. His simple, decorative pen-and- 
ink sketches were for a while almost without imi- 
tators, the crowd clinging to the fussy, careful 
drawings now scarcely ever seen. Those illustra- 
tions were indeed as perfect in their way as are 
Mr. Pyle’s paintings. 


Pyle first attracted attention by a holiday 
book, illustrated in color, ‘The Lady of 
Shalott”’ (Dodd, Mead, 1881). This was 
conspicuous for its artistic quality among the 
crude picture-books of the time, as were the 
charming children’s books of Walter Crane, 
Caldecott, and Kate Greenaway in England a 
few years previous. 

This book was printed in 1881 by tne Brett 
Lithographic Company. One copy printed 
on satin, with the original illustrations bound 
in, was recently bought at the Hoe sale for 
$1100. 

His “Robin Hood,” 1883, with the draw- 
ings executed more or less in the old woodcut 
style of Diirer, further established his repu- 
tation as an illustrator who loved his art and 
who warited the picture-book to be an artistic 
unit. Indeed this unity was achieved here 
to a high degree, for the artist was author of 
the book as well. 

And after this almost every season a book 
from his pen, with his own illustrations, was 
published, a few of which were: “ Pepper and 
Salt,” 1885; ‘Within the Capes,” 1885; “The 
Wonder Clock,” 1887; “The Rose of Para- 
dise,” 1887; “Otto of the Silver Hand,” 1888; 
“A Modern Aladdin,” 1891; ‘‘ Men of Iron,” 
1891; “Jack Ballister’s Fortune,” 1894; 
“Twilight Land,” 1895; “The Garden Behind 
the Moon,” 1895; “Semper Idem,” 1903; 
“The Story of King Arthur and His Knights,” 
1903; ‘The Story of the Champigns of the 
Round Table,” 1905; ‘The Story of Launce- 
lot and His Companions,” 1907. 
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NOTES ON BUSINESS AND 
INVESTMENTS 


Changes in Banking Business 


PPROXIMATELY one-third the cash 
and credit of the nation—$6,000,000,000 
or more—is held in 12,000 institutions not 
regulated through the bank examiners from 
Washington. Such “State” banks and trust 
companies have in many sections an entire 
monopoly. It is important, therefore, to 
study the method of dealing with these 
“State” institutions recommended in a 
“revised edition”’ of the monetary legislation 
plan which appeared last month. 

It is proposed that the privileges of the 
Reserve Association, whose principal func- 
tions have previously been outlined in these 
notes, may be extended to State banks and 
trust companies, provided they conform to 
the same standards of banking as those now 
required to be maintained by National insti- 
tutions. Each must, for example, have a 
capital not less than that required for a 
national bank, must maintain the same 
reserves against deposits and in addition 
agree to submit to the customary examina- 
tions and to make the required reports. 

A second important change that has been 
made in the plan as it was submitted for dis- 
cussion early in the year concerns the disposal 
of $700,000,000 two per cent. Government 
bonds—nearly all there are. These are now 
owned by the National banks, and are being 
used as security for their bank-note circula- 
tion. The problem to be solved in this con- 
nection was: How to do away eventually with 
the present bond-secured and inelastic cur- 
rency, and substitute for it a circulation 
based upon business men’s notes and other 
credit instruments, without the risk of a 
great depreciation of the market value of the 
bonds, or else of a $7,000,000 additional 
interest burden on the Government should 
the two per cents be refunded into threes. It 
has been estimated that a two per cent. bond 
without the “circulation privilege” would not 
command much more than 85 in the market. 

The solution now proposed is that the 
Reserve Association shall gradually take these 
bonds off the hands of the National banks. 
It will pay the banks-in its own notes—the 
new currency. It in turn will receive from 
the Government dollar for dollar in three per 


cents to be sold as opportunity offers, but 
only on condition that the Association pay 
to the Government annually a “franchise 
tax’ of 11% per cent. on the par value of all 
bonds taken from the banks. 

There are other minor changes, among 
which might be mentioned a provision. which 
it is believed will remove all. possibility of 
local or special control of the Association. 

The complete suggestion in this connection 
is that the Association’s board of directors 
shall have forty-five members, of whom three 
are to be Government representatives—the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Then there are to be a governor and 
two deputy governors, the former appointed 
by the President of the United States; and 
finally, thirty-nine regularly elected directors, 
not more than three of which can come from 
any one of the fifteen district branches of the 
Association. These will represent the bank- 
ing, industrial, and business interests of the 
entire country. In outlining this plan of 
organization the currency reformers have 
kept clearly in mind the European experience 
with different banking systems and have 
tried to avoid their faults, yet retain all 
features which could be most suitably adapted 
to the peculiar requirements of our own 
country. 


Currency Reform and Real Estate 


ON a first attempt to read the “Pilgrim’s 

Progress,” Huckleberry Finn decided 
that “the statements was interesting but 
tough.” 

Few items in the morning papers are more 
important to the average citizen—and less 
digested by him—than the column or so of 
figures and hard language headed “Currency 
Reform News.” 

For instance, last month, at the end of a 
paragraph which opened on a different sub- 
ject, sandwiched in the middle of an able 
but highly technical exposition of proposed 
changes in the “Aldrich Plan” for new cur- 
rency legislation, could be found a clause to 
enable national banks to lend as much as 
40 per cent. of their separate “savings” 
deposits on real estate. 
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Every farmer, real estate owner or dealer, 
and every regular saver from salary or wages 
is directly interested in this clause and will be 
benefited, if it is adopted by the National 
Monetary Commission and made a law by 
Congress. 

That would mean two-fifths of $500,000,000 
set free to encourage enterprising farmers, 
ambitious home-owners and folks active in 
real estate. And it would mean—in propor- 
tion as the money of those who save through 
national bank “departments” came actually 
to be secured by well-chosen real estate—an 
added safeguard, or a means of obtaining a 
high interest with equal prudence. 

Such practical blessings would illustrate, 
more clearly than the abstract discussions 
now available, the advantage of any up-to- 
date currency system, such as other great 
nations enjoy, over the present inelastic bond- 
secured notes issued by individual national 
banks. These are now forbidden to include 
real estate among their assets. The pro- 
hibition should continue, as Congress has 
repeatedly decided, as long as a_ bank’s 
“money” represents merely its own indi- 
vidual transactions. 


An Innovation in- Reorganization 
Methods 


[DESPITE the fact that there are. so many 

security dealers nowadays who recog- 
nize a code of ethics for the conduct of their 
business sufficiently well defined to leave 
little to be desired in the way of investors’ 
protection, it is always a pleasure to be able 
to record new ways in which that recognition 
manifests itself from time to time. 

The latest in this connection is a recently 
reported movement among bankers inter- 
ested in a big public utility enterprise in a 
Western city, that failed some time ago and 
is now undergoing reorganization, to form a 
syndicate to provide funds with which to pay 
the assessments, which it is proposed to levy 
on the company’s stock and bonds, for those 
holders who are not able to make the pay- 
ments themselves. 

The situation which these bankers are 
making ready to face is typical of perhaps a 
majority of receiverships and reorganizations 
of corporations with securities widely dis- 
tributed to the public. Somebody’s judg- 
ment goes wrong in such cases. Shattered 
are the hopes for success which may have 
been honestly entertained at the time the 
enterprise was financed. It becomes neces- 
sary for the courts to take the business of 


the company out of the hands of the owners 
and to conduct it “for the benefit of the 
creditors’; committees are formed to look 
after the interests of the original investors 
and to save for them as much of the assets 
as may be possible under the circumstances; 
and finally, to add to the confusion of an 
always considerable number of security- 
holders unable to comprehend the compli- 
cated details of such things, emerges the 
reorganization plan with its call for more 
money to “rehabilitate” the company. 

Bankers who undertake the tasks of carry- 
ing out such plans usually find that they have 
to deal with three classes of investors: those 
whose experience has taught them how to 
analyze, who are, therefore, quick to see 
whatever possibilities of success reorganiza- 
tion may hold out, and who are financially 
able to pay their assessments promptly; those 
who, even though financially able to respond, 
hesitate for fear that to do so would mean to 
send good money after bad; and those who, 
in any event, are unable to add to their in- 
vestment at the time and who, therefore, face 
the danger of being shut out from participat- 
ing in the ultimate benefits which any prop- 
erly conceived reorganization plan might be 
expected to bring. The last class is the 
one upon which most of the real losses fall, 
with the all too frequent result that the faith 
of its members in investments generally is 
badly shaken, if not destroyed entirely. It is 
a class toward which it is not recorded that 
any such commendable spirit was ever before 
shown in a like connection as that which has 
apparently prompted the formation of the 
syndicate referred to. 

The bankers who are figuring in this inci- 
dent are manifestly not looking so much to 
the question of direct financial reward as they 
are to the improvement of an excellent oppor- 
tunity to increase confidence—the kind that 
is essential to the creation of a larger and more 
resourceful ‘“‘investing public.” 


Safeguarding the Investor by Law 


"THAT the protection of investors cannot 

be left entirely to such security bankers 
as recognize the gravity of the responsibility 
they assume when they sell stocks and bonds 
to an inexperienced public, or to the news- 
papers and magazines which have accom- 
plished so much good in exposing the schentes 
of unscrupulous promoters and ‘“bucket- 
shop” proprietors, is everywhere conceded. 
The question is one with which, as many 
bankers believe, State or national legislation 
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will sooner or later have to deal in a com- 
prehensive way. 

Readers of these notes will recall that 
Kansas made a beginning along these lines 
early in the year by enacting a law for the 
regulation of “investment companies.” This, 
Bank Commissioner Dolley writes this maga- 
zine, is driving out the fraudulent concerns. 
It bids fair to save for the people of the State 
all of the $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 which he 


‘estimates has been “‘invested”’ in worthless 


paper, each year. Many authorities regard 
it as doubtful that the Kansas law can safely 
be taken as a model for whatever legislation 
with similar aims may be undertaken else- 
where within the next year or so. Still, it hds 
served the purpose of bringing about a 
clearer understanding of the attitude which 
conservative investment bankers take toward 
their clients. A banker of the highest stand- 
ing asked not long since by the Investment 
Bureau of this magazine for an expression of 
his views on the Kansas law, was disposed to 


- criticise it in a constructive way, but made a 


point which will be of no little interest to 
every purchaser of stocks and bonds. 

He pictured a prospective investor reading 
through a descriptive circular of “offerings” 
and pausing to wonder what might be the 
significance of the phrase, usually found at 
the end of all such circulars, to the effect that 
the information contained therein “is not 
guaranteed, but is based on sources which are 
considered reliable.” Manifestly, that phrase 
is intended to assure the investor that the 
securities described have been purchased by 
the bankers themselves only after the most 
painstaking investigation and that, therefore, 
there can be little, if any, doubt as to their 
merits. Where it is used by dealers of un- 
impeachable reputations it undoubtedly does 
afford the protection it implies. 

But the banker referred to asks whether 
the phrase in question, as it is commonly 
used, does not offer too many loopholes of 
escape for the unscrupulous dealer. He 
suggests that investors might be given about 
all the protection they require by the passage 
of a law requiring dealers in stocks and 
bonds, not only to certify to the truth of all 
statements about their offerings, but to set 
forth clearly the authority upon which the 
statements are based. A requirement of that 
kind, it is believed, would serve at least to 
take the alluring color from a large part of 
the literature of questionable promotion 
schemes with which the country is being 
flooded every year. It would place at the 
investor’s immediate command more of the 


facts that are essential to his own determina- 
tion of what is safe for him to buy. 


Encouragement for the Railroads 


A YEAR or so ago, investors could hardly 
have imagined such views as the following 
from the governors of certain of our Western 
States who were then vying with one another 
in demanding legislation of the most extreme 
nature for the “regulation”’ of the railroads: 
“We can afford to take a rest from addi- 
tional and untried laws and legislative 
theories.” 

“Capital is not going to flow readily into a 
state where uncertainties exist as to the con- 
ditions under which it may be invested and 
handled.”’ 

“Be careful not to enact harsh and retalia- 
tory measures affecting the railroad or other 
large business interests of the State.” 

Yet these declarations are typical of a 
large number made to the Railway Business 
Association, and published recently in a 
bulletin which is full of timely encouragement. 

Concrete evidence of the remarkable 
change of heart on the part of all state execu- 
tives and lawmakers, in dealing with the 
railroad problem, is furnished by the Associa- 
tion’s figures relating to the number of laws 
dealing directly with the transportation com- 
panies that have been passed during: the 
current year. They show 276 separate bills 
enacted by 4o legislatures, as against 664 
enacted by 41 legislatures in 19g0g—a decrease 
of 58 per cent. The bulletin adds signifi- 
cantly, “the states which have been pio- 
neers in regulation seem to have nearly or 
quite given up the quest for further restric- 
tions, and are now evincing anxiety to attract 
capital for the development of transportation 
and business.” 

Railroad men have made no secret of the 
fact that their inability, during the last two 
or three years, to make their properties show 
the satisfactory earnings that investors have 
been accustomed to expect, and to sell securi- 
ties in sufficient amounts to enable them to 
carry out their plans for reconstruction and 
extensions, have been due in no slight degree 
to the multiplicity of new restrictive laws. 
A new era seems about to be entered upon. 
Capital is wary of industrial enterprise just 
now, in these troublous times for “trusts,” 
and will undoubtedly welcome a means of 
employment where the risk of disturbance by 
Government prosecution is least. 

The latest estimates of the needs of the 
country’s railroads for new construction 
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places the.amount at $800,000,000 yearly for 
the next three years. The prospects of their 
getting it are brighter than they have been 
in many months. 


Steel Stocks and Bonds 


FOLKS statistically inclined have been 

busy lately trying to figure out where 
the holders of “Steel common and preferred” 
will stand in case the Government happens 
to win its suit against the corporation and 
compels it to dissolve. 

Thus far, if there is one thing more than 
another which the arithmetic of these folks 
has served to demonstrate beyond reasonable 
doubt, it is that the numerous public library 
trustees whose institutions, endowed with the 
bonds of the corporation which Mr. Carnegie 
insisted upon getting instead of stock when 
he sold out his steel business to the billion- 
dollar combine, have no cause to fear for 
the safety of their trusts. Indeed, none of 
the analytical experts appear to have con- 
sidered it worth while to give thought to any 
of the Steel Corporation’s bonds—and there 
are about $595,000,000 of them all told. 
They assert with nonchalance: “It is needless 
to say that even if the worst should happen 
the bondholders could all be paid at par.” 

But the figures in the case serve to empha- 
size something else of a good deal of impor- 
tance to the investor in stocks—the ever- 
present mystery of an industrial corporation’s 
balance sheet. There is no quarrel even with 
the Steel Corporation’s most ardent support- 
ers in Wall Street, to whom it is comparatively 
easy to trace the “inspiration” that induced 
investors to pay extravagant prices for the 
shares on more than one occasion in the 
past, for having given much, if any, undue 
weight, in their calculations of investment 
values, to such an intangible thing, for 
instance, as “good-will,” against which 
investors are so frequently warned. The 
mysteries in this instance are chiefly con- 
cerned with the corporation’s mines, whose 
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hidden treasures, it is obvious, are not within 
the power of any man to appraise with 
accuracy. 

Back in 1909, when the common stock of 
the Steel Corporation was selling in the mar- 
ket at nearly $95 a share, and the preferred 
at $131 was being acclaimed a prime invest- 
ment issue, suitable for ‘widows and or- 
phans,” the argument of the optimists had 
for its premise the corporation’s own valua- 
tion of its iron ore holdings—more than 
$640,000,000, or nearly half the entire amount 
of its outstanding stocks, bonds and ‘mort- 
gages. Starting with that valuation, it was 
easy for the statisticians to adduce a value of 
$150 a share for Steel common, by which they 
implied that the tangible assets were greater 
by over $250,000,000 than the entire capitali- 
zation. But what of the more recent valua- 
tion of these iron ore holdings made by 
Government experts for the Bureau of Corpo- 
rations? These say the ore properties are 
worth only $134,000,000, including some 
$34,000,000 which the corporation’s reports 
show has been spent for development work 
and so on. As many well-informed people 
believe, that figure may be far too low. But 
it is, nevertheless, no easy task for any one 
to explain the discrepancy of so much as 
$500,000,000 between it and the Steel 
Corporation’s own estimate. 

In addition to $134,000,000 worth of ore, 
the Government officials say the Steel Cor- 
poration has $1,052,982,038 of other tangible 
property—$1,186,982,038 in all. That is 
about $281,000,000 less than its outstanding 
capitalization. If it were to be distributed 
among the creditors and shareholders it would 
suffice to cover all of the bonds, mortgages 
and preferred stock at par and leave about 
$45 for each share of the common stock, 
instead of $150, if the figures of the optimists 
were to be accepted. 

Thus do opinions differ on the question of 
the valuation of “equities” for industrial 
stocks. And “equities”? sometimes figure 
prominently in the making of market prices. 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


A Democratic EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


BY EDWIN 


is only in recent times, for not much more 
than a century, that the world has known 


y? 
what might properly be termed popular education. 
And it is only in our own day that this principle. 
has reached tangible embodiment, observable not 


only in its efforts but in its results. If to-day we 
feel as if the world were moving with increased 
speed; if hopes that once were deemed forlorn now 
seem on the verge of materialization, it is because 
knowledge, going beyond the pressing needs and 
petty interests of the immediate moment, has 
ceased to be a mere luxury or plaything for a few 
fortunate ones, and has instead become a staff of 
strength in the hands of the less fortunate many. 

The main cornerstone of popular education is, 
and must always be, the free public school. The 
position of the school is, of course, fundamental. 
But its influence is sharply limited in time and 
scope. If that influence be not extended beyond 
the days of childhood, the seeds then sown must 
largely go to waste. It must be supplemented by 
continued home study throughout life, and for this 
paren books, not universities, must be used. 

or can the needed books be drawn solely from 
libraries when, as in London, nearly seven million 
people are crowded into a single city, or when, as 
here, a single nation boasts a population of more 
than ninety millions. And we must also consider 
that the mode of living imposed by modern urban 
conditions too often makes it necessary that the 
student use odds and ends of time, on cars and in 
waiting rooms, if he is to get any chance for reading 
at all. These are the main factors that have com- 
bined in producing an imperative demand for good 
books at low prices in handy and durable form. 

The meeting of this demand constitutes one of 
the great problems of present-day democracy. 
For while*the privileged few rule, the ignorance of 
the many may seem comparatively harmless, but 
with the passing of the rule into the hands of the 
unprivileged many, the systematic spreading of 
knowledge to every unit of the social group be- 
comes a pressing need, lest chaos ensue. With 
increasing frequency the cry for cheap books of 
good quality has been raised as mankind has 
forged onward to greater and greater measure of 
individual freedom. Fortunately the very con- 
ditions creating this problem tended also to pro- 
vide the means of its solution. For with the 
creation of bodies of readers more numerous than 
the world had ever beheld before came the basis 
required for the right kind of books—books that 
would have to be sold in enormous quantities in 
order that they might repay the work spent on 
their production. 


’ 


““EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY’ APPEARS 

In this as in every other line of human develop- 
ment, a psychological moment was bound to 
occur when what had until then seemed impossi- 
ble, all at once became not only possible but in- 
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evitable. It was just such a moment which 
J. M. Dent & Co., of London, and E. P. Dutton 
& Co., of New York, seized when they conceived 
the idea of publishing that wonderful series of 
books which has become world-famed under its 
collective title of Everyman’s Library. This 
series represents, of course, a frank business ven- 
ture, from which its inaugurators expect proper 
returns. But if it were no more, there would be 
no reason for speaking of it here. Nor would such 
a reason exist if that venture had not passed beyond 
the state of still doubtful experimentation. 

But as it stands to-day, with its splendid selec- 
tion of nearly 600 volumes covering every field of 
human thought and achievement, and with its 
record of success said to imply an aggregate sale of 
many million copies, Everyman’s Library has 
richly earned the right to full and free recognition 
of its actual character of a great democratic 
educational institution. As such, and considering 
it not only by itself, but as the prototype of an 
inevitable brood of more or less successful imi- 
tators, it promises to furnish that complement to 
the public school without which popular educa- 
tion must, on the whole, remain a mere ideal. 

Only six years have passed since the first fifty 
volumes were put into the market with the 
avowed purpose of giving the publishers a chance 
to see “‘what was going to happen.”” They did not 
have to wonder long. The response on the part of 
the public was so immediate and so decisive that 
no further reason remained for withholding definite 
announcements of a series meant ultimately to 
include not less than one thousand volumes. Since 
then the issuing of from fifty to one hundred vol- 
umes a year has continued, until now nearly three- 
fifths of the planned total have become available. 

THREE CAUSES OF ITS SUCCESS 

Three principal factors seem to have determined 
the unexampled success of this venture: first, the 
reasonable, uniform price; second, the attractive 
equipment; third, the wise choice of titles. From 
the first the books have been offered in two bind- 
ings, leather and cloth. The price of the leather- 
bound volumes has never been changed. But when 
the library had been in existence about two years, 
the joint publishers had the insight and courage 
to reduce the price of the cloth-bound volumes from 
fifty to thirty-five cents. It was this final master- 
stroke which gave to Everyman’s Library its 
present unique position. 

Not as if it represented the first attempt at 
giving the English-speaking nations good reading 
in cheap form. Many such efforts have been made, 
and some have proved both laudable and success- 
ful. But to understand the distinction between 
Everyman’s Library and previous ventures of 
similar character, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the combination of desirable qualities represented 
by the former. In regard to clearness of print, 
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quality of paper, solidity and attractiveness of 
binding, and the amount of reading contained in 
each volume, as well as the character of that 
reading, these books have no peers at the price 
charged for them. 

In what measure the credit for making the 
library what it is to-day should be distributed 
between the publishers and the general editor, Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, I am not in a position to tell. But 
it is perfectly plain even to an outsider that Mr. 
Rhys has proved the ideal man for his responsible 
position. Not the least proof of his fitness is de- 
rivable from the unusual spirit of codperation 
which, from a very early juncture, has existed 
between the editor and the public. 


POPULARITY ALREADY SECURE 


There is a steady stream of letters, full of praise 
or criticism, of suggestions or requests, flowing 
into the London and New York offices from every 
corner of the globe. Those that write them repre- 
sent every class and age and type and occupation. 
Some are rich and some are poor. Some aim at 
owning every one of the promised 1,000 volumes. 
Others dream of possessing some one treasured 
volume now hopelessly out of reach. But let those 
letters speak for themselves through one written 
by a Nebraska farmer: 


“T watch eagerly the’new lists as they come out to 
see if there are any I am interested in. Now here are 
some that I keep hoping to see,—Memoirs written 
by those who lived during colonial times and the 
Revolution and the War of 1812 from both sides. 
Seems to me that good, interesting Memoirs make 
the dead past live again, and of our own early his- 
tory they are hard to buy. Also a good com- 
plete biography of Washington Irving, and of 
Agassiz, say by Marco. Now don’t take this letter 
too seriously. Iam a farmer in the West who is 
making a living raising alfalfa and corn. That is 
my business and reading is my past-time.”’ 


The books mentioned in this letter cannot fail 
to cause surprise—and yet it is that very kind of 
books that have been called for in most of the 
letters with perplexing but pleasing unanimity. 
And it is the same kind of books that have proved 
the ‘‘best sellers’’ in a series almost wholly free 
from poor ones. Of course, as might be expected, 
novels like those of Dickens, Scott, George Eliot, 
Stevenson, Dumas, Hugo, have sold in vast quan- 
tities. But they have not topped the list. While 
waiting for an order in a widely patronized book 
store that sells thousands of Everyman volumes a 
year, I asked the clerk what particular volumes 
in that series had proved more popular than all 
the rest. And without a moment’s hesitation he 
replied: 

‘Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘Memoirs’ and the dramas 
of A%schylus, Sophocles and Euripides.”’ 

From the publishers themselves I have obtained 
certain other titles that have met with a success 
no less remarkable than unexpected: Plato’s 
“Socratic Dialogues’’; Brooke’s ‘Theology in the 
English Poets’’; More’s ‘‘ Utopia”’; Boswell’s “‘ Life 
of Johnson”; Trotter’s ‘‘Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse”’; Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia Literaria’’ ; Mach- 
iavelli's ‘‘The Prince’; Marlowe's ‘Plays”’; 
Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur”’; Butler’s “ Analogy 
of Religion’; The Koran; The Ramayana and 
Mahabharata; the Kalevala; Robertson’s and 
Latimer’s sermons. 
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When a first volume of Ibsen plays innew 
translations was included, such a clamor for more 
of the same kind arose that a second volume had 
to be provided for at once. It is by thus listening 
to and judiciously obeying the ‘‘voice of the peo- 
ple” that Mr. Rhys and the men associated with 
him have been able to achieve the feat of having 
each new set of volumes proclaimed more inter- 
esting and more satisfactory than the preceding 
ones. And it is in this co6peration between editor, 
reader and publisher that I see one of the surest 
guarantees that Everyman’s Library, when its 
first thousand volumes are ready, will represent a 
selection such as has never before been issued under 
similar circumstances—not even in Germany’ s 
renowned Reclam Library. 

THE SPECIAL MERITS OF ‘‘EVERYMAN’’ BOOKS 

To understand the instructive value of the 
Everyman books, it is necessary to bear well in 
mind that to their main contents are invariably 
added certain features tending to place them 
wholly outside the ordinary run of cheap editions. 
Practically every separate work is equipped with 
especially provided introductions and exhaustive 
bibliographies; and to these are frequently added 


indices, glossaries and notes of highly valuable 
nature. Let me use a recent volume—Oliphant 
Smeaton’s new “Life of Shakespeare’’—for illus- 


tration. This book serves first of all to dispel the 
notion that the library contains nothing but re- 
prints. It is, on the contrary, one of numerous 
works written or prepared exclusively for this 
series. Besides the splendidly arranged material 
in the main body of the work, there is a set of 
tables giving the results of the metrical tests ap- 
plied to Shakespeare’s plays; a five-page, classified 
list of books ‘‘useful to the student of Shake- 
speare,” and an index which, among other things, 
will serve as a directory of the chief characters 
appearing in the plays. 

The introductions are significant in themselves 
because of their informative value. They have 
been furnished by men and women standing for the 
highest expert knowledge in the field to be covered. 
And in addition many of these men and women 
have attained not only scholarly but artistic fame. 
In proof I may mention the names of Swinburne, 
Arthur Symons, Andrew Lang, George Saintsbury, 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Vicomte de Vogiié, Sir 
Leslie Stephen and Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

But of almost greater significance is the fact that 
the introductions fall naturally into certain groups 
and series, each one of which offers excellent 
chances for a course of systematic reading along 
some particular line. Thus, the introductions 
found in the twelve volumes devoted to the Eng- 
lish drama take the reader along an unbroken 
course of dramatic development from the primi- 
tive miracle plays up to the sparkling comedies of 
Sheridan and the literary dramas of Browning. 

HOW THE BOOKS ARE CLASSIFIED 

The library is divided into thirteen depart- 
ments. Together these departments are designed 
to cover every branch of informative and imagina- 
tive literature. A good idea of the present scope 
and future possibilities of the collection may be 
obtained from a classification of the first 560 
volumes. They distribute themselves as following 
under their respective heads: biography, 38; 
classical literature, 23; essays and belles lettres, 68; 
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fiction, 174; history, 60; oratory 6; philosophy and 
theology, 31; poetry and drama, 45; reference, 7; 
romance, 17; science, 12; travel, 28; books for 
young people, 51. An analysis along other lines 
shows, as might be expected, that English litera- 
ture predominates in every field, but there is a 
sufficiency of evidence to prove beyond all doubt 
that nothing less than a presentation of the whole 
world’s enduring literature is embraced in the 
general plan. And even now the international 
character of the collection is strongly marked, 
while, at the same time, it tends to cover all the 
ages from Homer and Plato to Spencer and 
Ibsen. 

Fiction furnishes the most numerous depart- 
ment. But it would be worse than injustice to 
think it designed for amusement only. By wise 
selection from the volumes included in this depart- 
ment, it will be possible to study the growth of the 
English novel—and incidentally of English man- 
ners and English thought—from the days of Field- 
ing to those of our own. Most of the English 
classics in this field are already published. At 
present the library is being extended so as to cover 
the best produced by France, Russia and Ger- 
many. Thus the latest set issued contains repre- 
sentative novels by Tolstoy, Turgenyev and Dos- 
toyevsky—the three giants of Russian literature. 
A majority of the greatest English poets and dra- 
matists have already been issued, and among 
these Byron, whose works the humbler bibliophile 
has always had difficulty in obtaining complete. 
The English and American essay may also be 
studied from its earliest to its latest specimens by 
means of the Everyman volumes. This depart- 
ment is particularly tempting, with its exquisite 
Spectator set in four volumes, its three volumes of 
all the best Emerson has given us in prose, and its 
list of such noble names as Arnold, Bacon, Carlyle, 
Coleridge, De Quincey, Froude, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Macaulay and Ruskin. 

Nor is the opportunity for searching study of 
English literature confined to a reading of originals. 
Books about books have also been chosen with the 
same fine tact that stands evidenced in every 
branch of the library. There are, to mention some 
especially conspicuous examples, Craik’s ‘‘ Manual 
of English Literature,” Gilfillan’s ‘‘Literary Por- 
traits,’ De Quincey’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Lake 
Poets,”’ and—last but not least—a tidbit too long 
kept out of reach of all lovers of good criticism— 
two volumes of Bagehot’s ‘‘ Literary Studies.”” But 
even more valuable than all these for the purpose 
indicated I count the ‘Short Biographical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature’ prepared expressly 
tor Everyman’s Library by John W. Cousin. 
Time and again I have been pleasurably surprised 
by the amount of accurate and pertinent informa- 
tion stored away in this single volume of 450 
plainly printed pages. 

On turning to history, the surveyor is struck by 
the large number of far-famed works that have 
here for the first time been made accessible to the 
man without much money or time to spare. 
There is, for instance, Finlay’s ‘‘History of the 
Byzantine Empire,” which made Arnold Bennett 
send a rush order to his bookdealer the moment he 
read the announcement of the first fifty volumes. 
There is Mommsen’s great ‘‘Roman History ’’— 
complete in four volumes—at the ridiculously 
cheap price of $1.40. And there are the equally, 
or almost equally, famous works of men like 
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Froude, Gibbon, Grote, Macaulay, Merivale, 
Milman, Motley, Parkman, Prescott and Thierry. 

The twelve volumes of Grote’s fundamental 
“History of Greece’’ bring to my mind a consider- 
ation not to be overlooked. The motto of the 
library might be: ‘‘one book at the time.” Any 
volume may be bought by itself. No set has to 
be bought complete. Volumes lost out of sets may 
be replaced at their original price. It is possible 
to have a taste of Grote or Gibbon, of Dickens 
or Scott, without committing oneself to a single 
additional volume. I know that this has tempted 
more than one man into making a habit of the 
weekly purchase of an Everyman volume. And it 
has helped ‘“‘to make book buyers of people who 
never bought books before.” 

The department of philosophy and _ theology 
indicates that, eventually, the library will include 
the bibles of all the leading races and religions. In 
this category I should like to place mythological 
epics like the Indian ‘“‘Ramayana and Mahab- 
harata,’”’ the Finnish ‘‘ Kalevala,” the Germanic 
“Song of the Nibelungs’”’ (in a splendid prose 
version), and the Greek “Iliad” and ‘‘Odyssey.” 
It seems to me that this group offers an exciting 
chance of tracing the parallel development of the 
human mind in different ages and climes, from its 
first cosmic dreams to its final conviction of a 
uniting force behind the harmonious evolution 
of all being. 

In the same way every department presents its 
special claim to the attention of the student and 
the booklover. All offer works that so far have 
been more or less inaccessible to the man with a 
slender purse. Thus, under the head of travel, we 
find works like Lane’s ‘’Modern Egyptians”’ and 
Dennis’ ‘‘Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria.” 
Among classical works the eye instinctively picks 
out Rawlinson’s monumental translation of Herod- 
otus. And under the head of science we cannot 
fail to notice Galton’s fascinating ‘‘ Inquiries into 
the Human Faculty.” In the reference depart- 
ment, added to the library as an afterthought, we 
meet with an unusually helpful ‘Dictionary of 
Dates” and some atlases that foreshadow a new 
era in this line of publishing. And finally I may 
add, for the benefit of those who have learned 
by painful experience how much more difficult it 
is to pick good books for children than for adults, 
that the volumes dedicated to “‘young people” 
present the best and most varied collection of such 
works that has come under my personal observa- 
tion. 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

What I have tried to prove by this superficial 
survey is that Everyman’s Library embodies an 
instrument for self-development such as never 
before has existed in the English tongue. And as 
such it cannot fail to become a factor of tremen- 
dous importance in the universal process of 
democratization now at work on this globe. The 
world’s future has fallen into the hands of Every- 
man. The one way of insuring that future against 
disappointment and disaster lies in making Every- 
man as wise as he has become powerful. But 
wisdom grows out of personal and collective expe- 
rience recalled at the moment of crucial decision— 
and books are the memory of the race. Therefore 
one may safely say that such as is the reading of 
Everyman such will be the future of the race. 











NEW BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY 
AND REMINISCENCE 


ONE or two of the members of Lincoln’s great 

“War Cabinet’’ never became very well known 
to their contemporaries. To the present generation 
these men are shadowy figures indeed—hardly 
more than names. Yet from one of them has come 
the only complete, detailed. narrative of the events 
of the Lincoln administration that any member 
of that administration has given to the world.! 
Gideon Welles, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy, 
was New England’s representative in the cabinet 
throughout the Civil War. In a special sense, hé 
was Lincoln’s personal choice for the post that he 
held.. He was an able 


on terms of friendship with a remarkably large 
number of public men of both political parties. 
A stanch Republican, his friendship with eminent 
Democrats, both in and out of Congress, has been 
almost as intimate and enduring as his friendship 
with members of his own political faith. His 
judgments of men and policies are kindly and 
optimistic. 

“Statesmen of the Old South’’ is the title of a 
group of essays by Professor William E. Dodd, of 
the University of Chicago. The three representa- 
tive Southerners who form the subjects of these 

essaysare Thomas Jeffer- 








administrator,—a fact 
that has somehow been 
strangely overlooked by 
most of the historians of 
the period. Each of the 
great trio of Secretaries, 
—Seward, Stanton, and 
Chase—had personal idi- 
osyncrasies that either 
repelled or attracted 
their fellow men. Welles 
had few or none of these; 
he was even tempered, 
calm, reasonable at all 
times. Ina sense of hu- 
mor he was_ undoubt- 
edly lacking. His judg- 
ment of his colleagues 
often seems to us harsh, 
if not positively unjust. 
Yet in a strikingly large 
number of instances his 
opinions of men and 
measures, formed in the 
heat of excitement, will 
be found to have been 
confirmed by the de- 
liberate judgment of a 
later generation. We 
have never before had 
so intimate a revelation 
of the secret councils of 








son, John C. Calhoun, 
and Jefferson Davis. 
Professor Dodd is a 
serious and painstaking 
student of the political 
development of the 
South, and his treatment 
of each of these typical 
Southern leaders is judi- 
cious as well as sympa- 
thetic. As the biographer 
of Jefferson Davis, Pro- 
fessor Dodd writes with 
special authority. 

A volume of memoirs 
in a somewhat different 
field is that of General 
Nelson A. Miles, entitled 
“Serving theRepublic.’”4 
General Miles’ career as 
a soldier, covering fifty 
years, has been full of 
exciting episodes. Asa 
young volunteer General 
Miles took part in many 
of the battles of the 
Civil War and was four 
times wounded. Enter- 
ing the regular military 
establishment at the 
close of the war, he rose 
to important commands 








the Government. There 
is abundant material 
here which no historian 
of the Civil War period 
can afford to overlook. 
Mr. Welles remained in office throughout the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Johnson, and continued 
his diary during that period. 

Senator Shelby M. Cullom, who is with us to- 
day, began his public life before the Civil War. 
His book,‘‘ Fifty Years of Public Service,’ contains 
his personal recollections of Presidents (from Lin- 
coln to Taft), Governors, Senators, and Repre- 
sentatives who have figured in American political 
history during the past half-century. During his 
long service in Congress Senator Cullom has been 





1The Diary of Gideon Welles. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


3 vols. 1872 pp., ill. $10. 
2 Fifty Years of Public Service. By Shelby M. Cullom. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. 467 pp., ill. $3. 
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GIDEON WELLES 
(From the autographed portrait used as frontispiece to 
“The Diary of Gideon Welles ’’) 


in the Indian campaigns 
on the Western plains, 
and in the entire half- 
century of his military 
experience he has been a 
shrewd observer of the conditions and limitations 
under which the American army is maintained. 

The Socialist leader, Henry M. Hyndman, has 
written an entertaining ‘‘record of an adventurous 
life."”> Mr. Hyndman’s connection with the spread 
of the Socialist propaganda in English-speaking 
countries constitutes him an authentic historian of 
the movement, while his observations in the British 
Colonies and in America during the ’70’s add much 
interest to his memoirs. 

3 Statesmen of the Old South. 
tae the hepubile. By General Nelson A. Miles. 
Harpers. 340 pp., ill. $2. 

5 By Henry M. 





By William E. Dodd. 


The Record of an Adventurous Life. 


Hyndman. Macmillan. 422 pp., por. $1.75. 
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Selections from the letters and diaries of the late 
Dr. Moses Coit Tyler! have been made and edited 
by his daughter, Mrs. Jessica Tyler Austen. Pro- 
fessor Tyler is chiefly remembered as Professor of 
American History in Cornell University and the 
author of ‘‘The Literary History of the American 
Revolution.’”’ In his earlier years Dr. Tyler was 
successively a clergyman, a journalist, and a lec- 
turer. In one way or another he came into con- 
tact and formed friendships with a large number of 
men and women well known in American and Eng- 
glish literary history. Among these were Wendell 
Phillips, James Russell Lowell, Theodore Tilton, 
Matthew Arnold, Edmund Gosse, and William E. 
Gladstone. Dr. Tyler’s impressions of these men, 
written without thought of publication, make this 
volume of selections from his correspondence and 
diaries one of the most interesting of its kind that 
the current season has produced. 

The authorized biography of the late artist, 
Winslow Homer, comes to us under the title of 
“The Life and Works of Winslow Homer.’? It is 
by William Howe Downes. The basis of Homer’s 
art, says Mr. Downes, was simple truth. That 
was what made him universally popular and easily 
understood. This quality is brought out plainly 
and convincingly in the reproductions of Homer’s 
paintings, which make up such a large and essential 
portion of a volume of this kind. There is a 
frontispiece portrait of Mr. Homer at the age of 
seventy-two, taken shortly before his death. 





WINSLOW HOMER AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY-TWO 


“The Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett’ have been 
collected and published by Miss Jewett’s life-long 
friend, Mrs. James T. Fields. T hey present an 
interesting picture of the life of the authoress and 
reveal much of the gentle, womanly wisdom that 
came to us in her book, ‘“‘The Country of the 

1 Moses Coit Tyler. Made and edited by Jessica, Tyler 
Austen. Doubleday, Page & Co. 325 pp., ill. $2.50 

2The Life and Works of Winslow Homer. By William 
Howe Downes. Houghton Mifflin Co. 306 pp..ill. $6. 


sLetters of Sarah Orne Jewett. Mrs. James T. Fields. 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. 260 pp. $1.50. 



































SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
(From the frontispiece to the volume of her letters 
recently published) 


Pointed Firs.’’ There are bits of nonsense and win- 
some humor in many of the letters, and one can 
trace many similarities to Swift’s “‘little language’’ 
in the journal to Stella. The book is illustrated 
with three portraits and one facsimile of a page of 
manuscript. 

Two little books, recently issued, are tributes of 
love to the memory of Julia Ward Howe. The 
first: ‘‘Two Noble Lives,” is by Laura E. Rich- 
ards, daughter of Mrs. Howe, and is also a tribute 
to her. father, Samuel Gridley Howe. While it is 
an adaptation of a former volume by Mrs. Rich- 
ards, it has been largely rewritten. The other 
volume, by the youngest daughter, Maud, takes up 
the last few months of this famous woman's life. 
It is literally, as its title puts it, ‘‘The Eleventh 
Hour in the Life of Julia Ward Howe.’’4 

The ‘Reminiscences ofan Army Nurse During 
the Civil War,’ by Adelaide W. Smith, who de- 
scribes herself as an inde »pendent volunteer, tells 
the story of five years’ helpful work in various hos- 
pitals during the conflict. The account is written 
with sentiment and sincerity. There are many 
pictures, and a full-page portrait of Lincoln. 

BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 

Probably the most picturesque and dramatic 
achievement in Europe during the 19th century 
was the Risorgimento, or the struggle of the 
Italians to win liberty, independence, and unity. 
This great work was accomplished by the three 
men whose names are supreme in the Italian his- 





‘The Eleventh Hour in the Life of ~ Ward Howe. 
By Maud Howe. Little, Brown & Co. 4 pp. 75 cents. 

sReminiscences of an Army Nurse During the Civil War. 
= a W. Smith. Greaves Publishing Company. 
63 pp., i 
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Italy as members of the 
European family of nations, 
and gives them their proper 
place in the diplomatic and 
political setting of the times. 
Cavour’s ten-year struggle 
with the three enemies of 
the Italian liberal cause, the 
Austrians, the ‘‘Reds” and 
the ‘‘Blacks,’’ is recounted 
with the vividness of the story 
of a military campaign. Par- 
ticularly dramatic is Mr. 
Thayer’s account of how it 
was Cavour, who, in 1859, 
despite all the wishes of 
Europe, forced Austria to de- 
clare war. We are made to 
see the personality of the 
man, his power in speech, his 
generous spirit, his lifelong 
consecration to his ideal of 
patriotism, his courage, his 
profound political wisdom, 
his ability as a parliamenta- 
rian, and his genius in hand- 
ling men. In his work of uni- 


fying Italy, he came into 
contact with most of the 
famous men of the age. His 


biographer, in these volumes, 
gives us character studies as 
sidelights to the delineation 
of the master spirits of Victor 
Emmanuel II, Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, Pope Pius IX, Nap- 
oleon III, Queen Victoria, 
Gladstone, and many others. 
Cavour’s entire life was de- 
voted to the realization of his 
ideal of liberty, or, as he ex- 
pressed it in his letter to 
Madame Circourt in 1860: “I 
am the son of liberty; to her 
I owe all that I am.” 

To Mr. Charles Holme, ed- 














itor of the Studio Magazine, 





CAVOUR’S LAST PORTRAIT 

tory of a gencration—Cavour, Mazzini, and Gari- 
baldi, the statesman, the philosopher-agitator, and 
the soldier. Cavour probably shares with Bis- 
marck the highest place among modern European 
nation-builders. Last summer the Italian people 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their triumph 
in achieving unity. During the past few weeks 
they have taken the first steps in a career of imperi- 
alism, perhaps inevitable, but undreamed of by the 
founders of their state, In an absorbingly in- 
teresting biography, ‘“‘The Life and Times of 
Cavour,’ in two volumes, William Roscoe Thayer 
tells not only the story of Cavour’s life, but gives 
us the first full account, to date, of the Risorgi- 
mento. Except Lincoln, no statesman of the nine- 
teenth century, it has been said, touches more 
closely the hearts of posterity than Cavour. Mr. 
Thayer, who isa specialist in Italian history, makes 
us see how it was the idea of Camillo Benso di 
Cavour that vitalized into the conception of a na- 
tion the policy of Piedmont, at that time the only 
‘one of the seven divided Italian states not under 
Austrian rule. Mr. Thayer treats Piedmont and 


'The Life and Times of Cavour. 2 vols. By Willia 
Thayer. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1166 pp., ill. $7.50. 









Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow has 
dedicated his elaborate 
life and work of Mr. Frank 
work is a biography and 
interpretation of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s art that incidentally gives us an 
estimate of the art of his contemporaries. He 
belongs to the school of democratic art that crys- 

tallized around Francois Millet and Constantin 
pe pere: ; he peoples his canvases with figures that 
play their part symbolically in the thought he 
endeavors to express. More than any other, he 
has realized the picturesque values of phases of 
modern industrialism and realized the titanic 
beauty of modern machinery. The first impression 
of a Brangwyn picture is the sense of a tremendous 
difference between it and any other you have ever 
seen. Mr. Sparrow says, “Brangwyn's paintings 
kill their pictorial neighbors.’’ The Spirit of Mod- 
ern Commerce, a decorative panel on the wall of 
the Royal Exchange, illustrates this feeling of 
difference placed as it is in direct juxtaposition 
with the work of other mural artists. This volume 
is illustrated with reproductions in color, notably 
from the decorations in Skinners Hall, London, 


2Frank Brangwyn: His Life and Work. By Walter Shaw 
Sparrow. Dana Estes Co. 258 pp. $3.50. 


monograph on the 
Brangwyn.” This 
appreciation and an 
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and there are also sixteen collotype reproductions 
of his etchings and lithographs. 

A comprehensive, appreciative biography of Bret 
Harte, with some account of the California pioneers 
of his day, has been written by Henry Childs Mer- 
win.! This book sets Harte in his time, and shows 
how, despite criticism and denial, he did interpret 
and represent the life of the Forty-Niners on the 
Pacific coast. There is a gratifying freshness and 
fullness about this study of one of the most human 
and interesting American men of letters. Much 
has been written on the California pioneer of the 
gold-seeking days, but there has been nothing, we 
take it, quite so fresh and original in its treatment 
as the book we are discussing. The author pays 
tribute to Bret Harte’s style as being so good 
that it is impossible to imagine that the events 
and scenes described could have been set forth 
differently —‘‘such books as everybody would 
conceive that he might have written himself, and 
yet so good that nobody else could have alike.” 
Bret Harte, says Mr. Merwin in his concluding 
paragraph, makes the reader feel that he is describ- 
ing not simply a few men and women of nobility, 
but ‘‘a whole society, an epoch, of which he was 
himself a part; and this gives an element of dis- 
tinction, even of immortality, to his stories.. Had 
only one man died at Thermopylae, the fact would 
have been remembered by the world, but it would 
have lost its chief significance. The death of three 
hundred made it a typical act of the Spartan people. 
The time will come when California, now strangely 
unappreciative of its own past, and of the writer 
who preserved it, will look back upon the Pioneers 
as the modern Greek looks back upon Sparta and 
Athens.”’ 

A “rattling’’ good story of adventure is General 
Funston’s book ‘‘ Memories of Two Wars.’ The 
chapters of this book setting forth General Fun- 
ston’s Cuban and Philippine experiences, have 
been appearing in serial form in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. At the outset the reader is informed that he 
need not expect any discussions of military tactics 
or any personal views on ‘‘any phase of America’s 
recent incursion into the realm of world politics.” 
The book aims to be “nothing more than a con- 
tribution to the literature of adventure.”” General 
Funston writes with a graphic, stimulating style, 
and his pages are packed with anecdotes, descrip- 
tion, and rapid, vivid character sketches of many 
of the men who had to do with the making of 
American history in Cuba and the Philippines with 
whom he came in contact. The book is divided 
into two parts,the first—somewhat less than half— 
being taken up with an account of his adventures 
in Cuba; the second, his experiences in the Philip- 
pine army of occupation. Particularly vivid and 
entertaining is his chapter devoted to the capture 
of Aguinaldo. The full-page illustrations by F. C. 
Yohn add much to the sustaining interest of the 
story. 

The very idea of a new book about the Brown- 
ings seems superfluous. Miss Lilian Whiting, how- 
ever, has really done a new thing in preparing a sort 
of complete dual biography: “The Brownings, 
Their Life and Art.’’> She devoted the first part 
of the volume to the separate lives of the poets; 
then there are chapters on their meeting and court- 
ship, others on their marriagé, and final chapters on 





1The Life of Bret Harte. By Henry C. Merwin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 362 pp., ill. $3. 

?Memories of Two Wars: By Frederick Funston. 
Scribner's. 451 pp., ill. $3. 
‘The Brownings: Their Life and Art. 


: By Lilian Whiting. 
Little, Brown & Co. 304 pp., ill. 


$2.50. 
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the poet husband’s life alone. The volume, which 
is illustrated, is written in Miss Whiting’s charac- 
teristic vein. 

It has been said of Goethe that he was a man of 
the ‘“‘utmost possible lovingness.”” Very few, 
either men or women, who knew him, could resist 
the extraordinary personal magnetism of the great 
German; and this despite the fact that he was 
always so egoistic. Goethe’s friendships with the 
famous women of his time have generally been 
stigmatized as merely illustrations of his bad 
morals and supreme selfishness. Of late years 
however, there have been a number of keener stu- 
dents of his life and works, who have set themselves 
the task of proving that, judged by the moral stand- 
ards of his own time, he was not only not a bac 
man, but (we quote the judgment of Mary Caroline 
Crawford, in her book, ‘‘Goethe and His Woman 
Friends’’)* ‘‘an astonishingly good man.”’ Miss 
Crawford skillfully pilots her way through the 
story of Goethe’s loves and friendships with the 
other sex, which has always been a sort of literary 
puzzle. The various ladies whose charms influ- 
enced the great German author: Gretchen, Fred- 
erica, Charlotte, Lili, Baroness von Stein, Angelica 
Kauffmann, Christiane, Bettina von Arnim, and all 
the others, are marched past us and made to seem, 
after all, charming, sympathetic, and excusable. 
There is a very interesting chapter on Goethe’s 
mother and sister. The pictures, of which there 
are nearly a hundred, have been collected mainly by 
the author herself. 

Frederic Harrison, author, publicist, public man, 
positivist, philosopher, educator, political econo- 
mist, and authority on jurisprudence, who is now 





4Goethe and His Woman Friends. By Mary Caroline 
Crawford. Little, Brown & Co. 452 pp., ill. $3. 
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FREDERIC HARRISON IN 1908 


(His favorite portrait) 


entering on the eighty-first year of his life, confesses 
that he has never been able to cure himself of the 
habit of putting down on paper what he thinks and 
what he sees. Retaining a clear memory of the 
events and habits of four reigns during a momen- 
tous epoch in English history, Mr. Harrison has 
come to regard himself ‘almost as among the an- 
cestors of the young to-day.’’ Therefore, he fan- 
cies, the modern world may care to hear what he 
remembers of the past, and what “he anticipates as 
the issue of the vast changes he has witnessed in 
life and in thought.”’ He has just given us, in two 
volumes, his ‘‘Autobiographic Memoirs.’ These 
volumes are crowded with personal experiences and 
observations of British history for sixty years, 
including a personal acquaintance with almost all 
the great minds of the Victorian age. Mr. Harri- 
son believes, and expresses this belief reverently in 
his closing pages, that there is to be a new religious 
reformation, and that the ethical consciousness 
of mankind will continue to grow sensitive and 
loftier in its achievements—‘‘even unto the perfect 
day.” 

Bliicher is known chiefly to readers of English 
history and literature as the man who came to 
Wellington’s aid at Waterloo. That he had a sep- 
arate existence of his own, and performed other 
great deeds, seems to be a new thought. To do 
him the service of pointing out the independence of 
his character and his right to stand alone in worthy 
achievement in military annals, Dr. Ernest F. 
Henderson has written for the “‘Heroes of the 
Nation Series,” the volume ‘‘ Bliicher and the Up- 
rising of Prussia Against Napoleon.’ Field 
Marshal Gebhard Leberecht von Bliicher, in the 

1Autobiographic Memoirs. 2 vols. By Frederic Harrison. 
Macmillan. 762 pp. $7.50. 

2Blucher and the Uprising of Prussia against Napoleon. 
By Ernest F. Henderson. Putnams. 347 pp., ill. $1.50. 


opinion of Dr. Henderson, was the ‘one progres- 
sive, inspiring element among the leaders of the al- 
lied armies from the year 1813 on.”’ 

Five more volumes have been added to the three 
already issued of the ‘‘ Collected Works of Ambrose 
Bierce.”* These contain stories, poems, essays, 
epigrams, criticism, and specimens of all the differ- 
ent kinds of brilliant, scintillating literary work for 
which Mr. Bierce has such an overflowing capa- 
city. It is now nearly half a century since Mr. 
Bierce began to make his vigorous, trenchant, and 
ironical contributions to the press of the far West. 
He has been an undoubted force in journalism of 
the kind which we can truly call literary. His 
most marked quality is originality and power of 
description. It has been said of him that while 
you may agree or disagree, you cannot resist the 
lure of his simple, lucid, nervous style. The 
volumes of the collected works which are being 
edited and arranged by the author himself will 
contain ‘‘Ashes of the Beacon,” ‘‘The Land Be- 
yond the Blow,” and “Bits of Autobiography”’; 
Volume II, the famous short stories, ‘‘In the Midst 
of Life’’; Volume III, his marvel stories, dealing 
with the occult, hypnotism, cowardice, bravery, 
dreams, haunted houses, and strange forms of 
death, ‘‘Can Such Things Be?”’; Volume IV, his 
poems, ‘‘Shapes of Clay’’; Volume V, his satires in 
verse,—brilliant, keen, searching,—‘‘ Black Beetles 
in Amber”; Volume VI, that exquisite medieval 
romance, “The Monk and the Hangman’s Daugh- 
ter,’ a novel, “‘Fantastic Fables,” and “On With 
the Dance’’; Volume VII, ‘‘The Devil’s Diction- 
ary” and: ‘“‘Epigrams”’; Volume VIII, “ Negligible 
Tales” and ‘‘ Kings of Beasts,” the latter being the 


well-known “Little Johnny” stories; Volume LX, 


“Essays” on things political, poetical, practical, 
romantic and general; and Volume X, “ Miscel- 
laneous,’’—pieces ‘‘too lawless and dissimilar for 
classification.” 


?The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce. Vols... VI. 
VII... VIIL, (X., and X. Neale Publishing Company, 
1918 pp. $25 per set. 








BLUCHER 
(From an old English print) 
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The distinction about Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert’s 
“Life of Martin Luther ’” is that its treatment isas 
bold,vigorous, and masterful as the man of whom it 
treats. Dr. McGiffert is one of the new generation 
of college men whose interest in the Bible lies more 
in the fact of its intellectual and ethical greatness 
than in its emotional appeal. His biography of 
Luther, the most tremendous figure in the intel- 
lectual world of the sixteenth century, has done a 
great deal toward promoting an interest in the 
ethical and mental character of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Dr. McGiffert puts the main emphasis of 
his work on the extraordinary human interest in 
Luther’s life and career. Although this redoubt- 
able German was built on no ordinary scale, still 
“‘he was very human, this hero of ours, fiery-tem- 
pered, passionate, imperious, warm- hearted . 
full of contradictions, with the frankness and care- 
lessness of genius.’’ Like Cromwell or Napoleon 
in his masterful will, ‘‘he was like our own Lincoln 
in his human sympathy, his simplicity of character 
and his transparent honesty.’’ Luther’s place in 
the history of human development “‘is secure 
He dominated more than half the Western 
world, and the whole of it is changed because 
he lived.” 

In a public speech on literary topics, some years 
ago, the Hon. Augustine Birrell, then President of 
the Board of Education in England, asked ‘‘ who, 


then, is to tackle Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, and assign 
to him his proper place in the providential order of 














” AND HIS BIOGRAPHER 
HENDERSON 


,» DR. ARCHIBALD 


the world?”’ Then and there Dr. Archibald Hen- 
derson made’up his mind to ‘tackle the job.” 
Later, however, ‘he “‘repented him, since such. a 
task is impossible while Shaw lives to belie it. 


By Art hu 
ill. $3. 





the Man and His W ork. 
Century Company. 397 pp., 


IMartin Luther: 
Cushman McGiffert. 


AND REMINISCENCE 


LUTHER'S WIFE, KATHARINE VON BORA, IN 1520 


(From the painting by L ucas Cranach, used as a frontis- 
piece to Dr. McGiffert’s “Life of Martin Luther) 


He decided to write instead an authoritative biog- 
raphy,” including critical comment on Shaw's 
works, life, art, and philosophy. The result, which 
we are informed on the title page, is the first author- 
ized work, now appears spread over 523 pages and 
fully illustrated. In the preparation of this work, 
Mr. Shaw assisted the author in various ways. The 
subject himself declares that his biographer has 
done extraordinarily well. It contains certain 
errors, he admits, but hastens to add “‘its publica- 
tion has left my friendly relations with the author 
quite unaltered.” Dr. Henderson is one of the 
faculty of the University of North Carolina. He is 
an essayist and critic on literary topics of reputa- 
tion in the United States and Europe. 

Other volumes of biography and reminiscence 
published during the season, which are noteworthy, 
are: ‘‘Life and Memoirs of John Churton Collins,” 
by L. C. Collins (John Lane); ‘‘The Story-Life of 
Washington,” 2 vols., by Wayne Whipple (John C. 
Winston Co.); ‘‘The Life of Napoleon,” by Arthur 
Hassell (Little, Brown & Co.); ‘Recollections 
Grave and Gay,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison 
(Seribners); ‘Friedrich Nietzsche, the Dionysian 
Spirit of the Age,” by A. R. Orage (McClurg); 
“Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Isobel Strong 
(Seribners); ‘Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,”’ by 
Graham Balfour (Scribners); ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” by 
Una Birch (Funk & Wagnalls); ‘‘ Recollections of 
a Parisian,”’ edited by A. Branche and L. Dagoury 
(Putnams). 

Archi- 
$5. 


His Life and Works. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS 


HE “‘Poems”’ of Henry van Dyke! embrace those 
earlier verses written when he had planned his 
life to be one of devotion to poesy alone, and those 
occasional verses that have come from his pen from 
time to time out of a life of many activities. He 
offers the collections as ‘‘all that I have been per- 
mitted to write as yet of the poetry that has come 
to me.”’ Of our best English poems it is said that 
not more than five are distinctly religious, but one 
could scarcely discover five of Dr. van Dyke’s that 
are not essentially religious, the ethical and reli- 
gious elements everywhere supplanting the poesy 
that is born of mere sensuous emotion. The great 
lesson that we may only find righteousness through 
helpful service is taught in the ‘ ‘Toiling of Felix.’ 
The sonnets, ‘‘The Three Best Things” and ‘‘The 
Flute’’—the last freely rendered from the French 
of August Anbellier, and the tributes to Shelley and 
Browning are exquisite examples of poesy. Dr. 
van Dyke’s verse ministers to human life; it gives 
faith, hope, and comfort to lighten the common 
way, the common task. 

With the poems of Dr. van Dyke comes a beau- 
tiful parable story, ‘‘The Mansion, 2 which com- 
pares the earthly mansion ofa wealthy man to the 
eternal mansion he has builded for himself in the 
immortal city. By a miracle he is transported 
there on Christmas Eve, and finds that he has 


built only a hovel, a hut of mud and scraps. When 
he inquires the reason why his life of charity and 
philanthropy has not builded a fairer dwelling, he is 
told that his good deeds have all been done with 


the hope of earthly reward. There are attractive 
illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 

The Cavalier poets took life seriously and verse 
lightly. Their words are less for the intellect than for 
the heart, but the simplicity and beauty of their 
song must remain a joy forever. Herbert, Love- 
lace, Herrick, Cowley, Vaughan, Crashaw, Nor- 
well and others of the merry crew have been gath- 
ered together into a volume entitled,“ The Cavalier 
Poets.”* The work is presented by Mr. Carl 
Holiday, acting head of the department of English 
Literature in Vanderbilt University. His sketches 
of the lives of those gay-hearted men are of exceed- 
ing merit and enlivened by anecdote and apt quo- 
tation. Lovelace and Herrick have remained 
perhaps the most popular of these old favorites. 
Their song was of the earth earthy, but the vigor 
and manliness of their art condone the sensuous- 
ness of their muse. We cwe much to these amor- 
ous conceits and garlands of wit, for they brought 
about the renaissance of the lost art of natural song 
and molded the form of English verse for cen- 
turies to come. 

Along with the new editions of favorite poets, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons issue a volume containing 
four lectures on the early literary career of Robert 
Browning,‘ by Thomas R. Lounsbury, Professor of 
English in Yale University. They take into con- 

$2. 


1Poems. By Henry van Dyke. Scribners. 479 pp. 

2The Mansion. By Henry van Dyke. Harper Bros. 60 
pp. 50 cents. 

‘The Cavalier Poets. By Carl Holiday. Neale Pub- 
lishing Co. 318 pp. 

‘The Literary Career of Robert Browning. By Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. Yharles Scribner's Sons. 201 pp. $1.20. 
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sideration the period of Browning's life from the 
publication of his first poem in 1833 to his mar- 
riage and departure for Italy in 1846 and are enti- 
tled ‘‘Pauline and Paracelsus,” ‘Strafford and 
Sordello,’”’ the later two, ‘Bells’ and ‘‘Pome- 
granates.’’ Mr. Lounsbury’s estimate of Brown- 
ing is based on the recent assumption that Brown- 
ing was not a ‘‘Browningite” who found pleasure 
in wilful obscurity, but a lover of strong, virile 
expression that often mystified his readers by the 
rapidity of its movement and curious use of ordin- 
ary words. This volume presents a careful picture 
of the poet’s life, thus giving many clues whereby 
to thread the jungle of his lawless diction. It is 
Mr. Lounsbury’s opinion that when ‘‘Sordello”’ 
and the “‘ Ring and the Book”’ have been long for- 
gotten, we shall remember the ‘‘Pied Piper’’ and 
‘Hervé Riel,” that the test of poesy is always sim- 
plicity; a poem lives because i it is easily understood. 

In serious vein is ‘‘Democracy and Poetry’® 
recently published by Professor Francis Gummere 
of Haverford College. His essay traces the rise of 
Democracy and analyzes the effect of this reaction 
upon the works of Rousseau and the poetry of 
Southey and Coleridge. An entire chapter is 
devoted to Whitman and Taine, the two widely 
differing representatives of Democracy and re- 
action, and another follows the history of the 
communal origin of poetry and its social and social- 
istic manifestations. Mr. Gummere thinks Whit- 
man a great soul, but emphatically not a great poet, 
because of his inability to clothe his thought in 
the artistic restraint of poetic form. As Whitman 
failed, even so must Democracy fail, unless it sub- 
mits to a certain restraint from the community. 
But as both democracy and poetry are immortal, 
we need not mourn over their seeming decline in 
our present generation; they will return as they 
have from time immemorial to light the way to 
things eternal. Galsworthy has sounded the high 
note of democracyyin romance; now we await the 
poet of Democracy. This essay is an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable contribution to literary 
criticism. 

In very attractive, illustrated form comes a re- 
print of Charles Lamb’s “‘ Essays of Elia.’’® These 
whimsical compositions are to be read quietly 
and with a child-like spirit, if we would not lose 
their fanciful and delicate charm. They remain, 
despite the success of less worthy rivals, the 
ideal essays written in the English tongue. We 
find within their pages no obscurities of thought 
nor of expression. Lamb warns us in “All Fools’ 
Day” not to ‘wrest my words beyond their fair 
construction.”” An hour with Lamb is a draught 
of peace, like to the peace of quiet English fields 
and hedgerows. There are full-page illustrations 
in color, the frontispiece a drawing of ‘‘Quaker 
Meeting,” with the familiar quotation, “‘How 
reverend is the view of these hushed heads.”’ 

There is a quaint, homely, ‘‘common sensible’’ 
philosophy, with many touches of humor, in Walter 

s5Democracy and Poetry. By — B. Gummere. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 328 p $1.50 

Little, Brown & 


*‘Essays of Elia. By Char es Lamb. 
Co. 245 pp. $1.25. 




















HOLIDAY BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


A. Dyer’s book, ‘‘ The Richer Life,’! which is one of 
the holiday books from Doubleday, Page. In the 
meaning of the author, the “richer life” is that 
higher aim, “that better thing which you and I and 
the rest of us have stowed away in our vest pockets, 
under the delusion that some day, when we turn a 
certain bend in Prosperity Avenue, we shall draw it 
forth and look to it exclusively, and give up mere 
money-making. Of course, as you and | know, but 
won’t admit, the bend in the road moves as we 
move, because we’re walking in a vicious circle.”’ 

The admitted decline in interest manifested by 
the world’s laboring classes in the church, what- 
ever its denomination, and the acknowledged com- 
ing into its own of industrial democracy all over the 
world, has suggested to Mr. Bouck White, head 
resident of Trinity House, New York, the retelling 
of the Christ story in terms of the modern social 
struggle. Mr. White has endeavored to make 
Jesus the most interesting person in history. In his 
book, ‘‘ The Call of the Carpenter,’’? he emphasizes 
and illuminates the humaneness and suffering of 
the man, of the workman that “‘needeth not to be 
ashamed.” In His day in Palestine, Jesus was 
the renovater of the social edifice. To-day, as Mr. 
White points out, if we will let Him, He may reno- 
vate also the false, unlovely, and cruel social edifice 





1The Richer Life. By Walter A. Dyer. Doubleday, 


Page. 229 pp., illustrated chapter heads $1. 
The Call of the Carpenter. By Bouck White. Double- 
day, Page. 355 pp. $1.20. 
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which the world has erected. ‘‘The Call of the 
Carpenter”’ is an excellent Christmas season book. 

We are in receipt also of the following attractive 
illustrated holiday books: ‘‘The Beauties of Na- 
ture,”’ by Sir John Lubbock (H. M. Caldwell Co.); 
‘Best English Tales,” edited by Adam L. Gowans, 
and ‘‘Best English and Scottish Ballads,’ edited 
by Edward A. Bryant (Crowell); ‘‘ Animal Secrets 
Told,” by Harry C. Brearley (Stokes); ‘‘The Fall 
of the Year,’’ by Dallas L. Sharp (Houghton Mif- 
flin); ‘‘The Twelfth Christmas,” by Marjorie B. 
Cooke (Chicago: Forbes & Co.); “Of Distin- 
guished Animals,’’ by H. Perry Robinson (Lip- 
pincott); “‘The Joy of Gardens,” by Lena May 
McCauley (Rand, McNally & Co.); ‘Ben King’s 
Southland Melodies’’ (Chicago: Forbes & Co.); 
“Chosen Days in Scotland,” by Josephine H. 
Short (Crowell); ‘‘ Loves of the Poets,’”’ by Richard 
Le Gallienne (Baker & Taylor Co.); ‘‘ The Land and 
the Book” (new edition), by William M. Thomp- 
son (Harpers); “The Virginian,”’ by Owen Wister 
(Macmillan); ‘Other People,” a collection of draw- 
ings by Charles Dana Gibson (Scribners); ‘‘ The Gift 
of the Wise Men,” by O, Henry (Doubleday, Page); 
“The Boy Who Bought Christmas,” by Alice Mor- 
gan (Doubleday, Page); ‘“‘For Lovers and Others,” 
by James Terry White (Stokes); ‘‘When Knights 
Were Bold,” by Eva March Tappan (Houghton 
Mifflin); ‘‘ Plain-Towns of Italy,’ by Edgerton R. 
Williams (Houghton Mifflin); ‘‘ Bashful Ballads,” 
by Burges Johnson (Harpers). 
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AS YOUNG AS EVER HE WAS 


(Illustration from Charles Dana Gibson’s new collection of drawings, ‘‘ Other People’’) 
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The Goblin Gobblers ” 


THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


“* Books for children and early youth have become literature, 
their illustrations have 


"THE “juveniles” for 

this year are of the 
very highest order. 
Think of it—two new 
books by recipients of 
the Nobel Prize: Kip- 
ling and Lagerlof! 

We must of course 
consider ‘‘A Child’s 
History of England,’ 
by Rudyard Kipling 
and C. R. L. Fletcher 
(Doubleday, Page), as 
the leading juvenile of 
the season. No dry-as- 
dust chronology here, 
but vivid pen pictures 
of the building up of 
the British Empire, of 
which Kipling has 
always been no overmodest prophet. How true 
the history may be? Well, ‘‘that’s another story!” 
We elders, who have been brought up on Dickens’ 
“Child’s History of England,” will not begrudge 
the young folk this new history by their genera- 
tion’s master of fiction. 

Then there is a beautiful new fairy story, which 
we might rather call an animal story, by Selma 
Lagerlof, ‘‘Further Adventures of Nils,’’ the boy 
who was turned into a pigmy, called Thumbietot, 
and learned the language of the animals and had 
fellowship with them (Doubleday, Page). This is 
a masterpiece of mellifluous simplicity. Miss 
Lagerlof’s writing is as clear as a Bible narrative. 

Anatole France, like Miss Lagerléf, is the pos- 
sessor of a perfect style, and Mrs. John Lane’s 
translation of his ‘‘Honey-Bee,” illustrated by 
Florence Lundburg (Lane), makes musical reading, 
but the story itself hasn’t its root in Mother 
Earth, as has ‘‘Further Adventures of Nils.” 


“A Child’s — of 
England " 


From 


USEFUL BOOKS 


And the useful books, they, 
literature.” 

Mr. Francis A. Collins’ 
Book of Model Aeroplanes’’ 
ity 1 From Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's introduction to 


‘The Heart of Youth, Poems Gay and Grave for Young 
People,"’ edited by Jeannette L. Gilder (Sturgis & Walton). 


too, ‘‘have become 


“The Second Boy’s 
(Century) reads like 
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pictures for 
become art.” } 


From “ The Further Adventures of Nils” 


the report of an expert correspondent of a modern 
daily, describing with ultra-picturesqueness some 


event in the day’s news. He quite convinces you 
that aeroplane building is both the finest sport and 
the finest mechanical training that a boy can have. 

“Handicraft for Handy Boys,” by A. Neely 
Hall (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard), is a compan- 
ion volume to last year’s ‘‘The Boy Craftsman,”’ 
and contains hundreds of illustrations and 
directions for building both useful and pastime 
novelties. Some thirty pages, for example, 
are devoted to model acroplanes. 

Another book of the 
same character is Dan 
Beard’s “‘ Boat-Building 
and Boating” (Scrib- 
ners). Mr. Beard’s in- 
terest in the Boy Scouts 
guarantees that he is in 
sympathy with out-of- 
door life, and the explicit 
directions he gives indi- 
cate that the author has 
put in practice his 
thorough diagrams. 

Two valuable books 
‘Historic Inventions,” 
by Rupert S. Holland 
(Jacobs), and ‘Stories 
of Useful Inventions,” 


From ‘‘ Honey-Bee” 





THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


by S. E. Forman (Century), while they do not 
give directions for mechanical construction, tell 
of the accomplishments of the great inventors of 
the past, in such a manner as to fire the ambi- 
tion of any mechanically inclined boy. 
PICTURE BOOKS 
Dulac, M. 


And such picture books! Ethelreda 


Gray, and Cecil Alden, and a host of others, prove 


From ‘‘ Handicraft for Handy Boys” 
that Mrs. Burnett is right in saying that picture- 
book illustrations ‘‘*have become art.” 

“The Treasure Book of Children’s Verse” is 
a “‘red-letter’’ volume of three hundred and thirty- 
five pages, arranged by Mabel and Lilian Quiller- 
Couch (Doran). The illustrations in color by M. 
Ethelréda Gray, marvelously reproduced, give the 
veritable effect of 
water-color drawings. 

“The Book of Baby 

seasts,” by E. J. Det- 
mold (Doran), contains 
some twenty pictures 
printed in delicate 
tints. The same pub- 
lishers issue ‘‘ Rough 
and Tumble,”’ by Cecil 
Aldin, a series of hu- 
morous cartoons of the 
adventures of two 
puppy-dogs, expressive 
to the highest degree. 
“The Peek-a-Boos,” 
by Chloé Preston (Do- 
ran), has a most at- 
tractive cover, .deli- 
embossed on tawny rough 





From ‘‘ The Treasure Book 
of Children’s Verse 


cately tinted and 
paper. 

The imprint of the Rand-McNally Company 
appears on six large-paged volumes, where there is 
evidence of the art editor having taken pains to 
get the best results possible in medium-priced 
books. The colored 
illustrations, by Kath- 
arine Merrill, placed 
right in the text (which 
is by Elie W. Peattie) 
in “Edda and the 
Oak,” are effective; as 
are the black and 
whites by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins (where the 
background has been 
judiciously cut away 
from the half-tones), in 
“The Enchanted Pea- 


i 2 Cover design of 
cock,” by Julia Brown. 


“ The Peek-a-Boos”’ 


There are also colored 
illustrations here in 
pleasant tones. Again 
in ‘“ Jackieboy in Rain- 
bowland,” by William 
L. Hill, the illustra- 
tions, in color, by 
Fanny Y. Cory, have 
been printed some on 
book paper and some 
on coated paper, and 
experiments tried in 
their tints with suc- 
cessful results. In 
‘The Garden of 
Heart’s Delight,” by 
Ada M. Huntington, 
the colored pictures by 
Mrs. Maginel Wright Enright, have a Japanese 
effect that is highly decorative. ‘‘Other Rhymes 
for Little Readers,” by Wilhelmina Seegmiller, 
has capital pictures by Ruth Mary Hallock. The 
illustrations, by Hope Dunlap, for Olive McCabe's 
“The Rose Fairies,” are not very effective as color 
prints, but they are well ar -d and graphic. 

“The Teddy Bearoplane,” by May Byron (Do- 
ran), is a happy title. The book is well printed, 
and the text, in verse, is snappy. “The drawings 
by J. R. Sinclair are effective, though a bit over- 
colored. 

In “The Goblin Gobblers”’ the verses are by 
J. H. Lockyer, and the illustrations by Chas. E. 
Crombie (Warne). Mr. Crombie’s ‘‘Gobblers”’ 
have made a great hit in England, and he cer- 
tainly does draw an expansive smile with a sim- 
plicity that is the quintessence of art. 


Fairies" 


From ‘‘ The 


From ‘‘ Ye Three Blind Mice”’ 

‘“‘Complete Version of Ye Three Blind Mice,’’ by 
John W. Ivimey, illustrated by Walton Corbould 
(Warne), is another lively book. 

“The Surprise Book, Adventures of Jack and 
Betty,” by Clara Andrew Williams, illustrated by 
George Alfred Williams (Stokes), contains color 
prints opposite every page of letterpress, and in 
the letterpre ss is a diagram of a door, a knothole, 
or an opening, for the children to cut-out, and when 
they have done so, the opening reveals some object 
on the opposite page. 

“The Children’s Book of Christmas’? (Maemil- 
lan) is a thick quarto that contains many new se- 
lections made by J. C. Dier, mostly in prose, about 
Christmas, that we fancy are new to the books of 
compilation. There are black-and-white and color 
prints after Botticelli and other great artists. 

Lucy Fitch Perkins has illustrated with her pen- 
cil (or was it charcoal?) her own story, “The 
Dutch Twins”? (Houghton, Mifflin). The letter- 
press and drawings are printed together, with an 
ink that is not quite black, giving the drawings a 
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soft gray effect, so that they 
have a very pleasing auto- 
graphic sketchbook aspect. 

“The Five Senses,’’ edited 
by Angela M. Keyes, illus- 
trated in color by Jessie Wil- 
cox Smith (Moffat, Yard), 
isa ‘“‘ Reader”’ with selections 
from the best authors, deal- 
ing with ‘‘tasting,’’ ‘‘smell- 
ing,” ‘“‘touching,”’ “hearing,” and ‘‘seeing.” It 
is superior to the average book of its kind. 

For very little ones a small book, but with 
plenty of illustrations, is “The Cat’s Tea Party,” 
by Laure Claire Foucher, illustrated by Margaret 
E. Grainger (Moffat, Yard). 


From ‘‘ The Dutch 
Twins” 


TWICE-TOLD TALES AND NEW EDITIONS 


A book to be highly recommended is “‘Half a 
Hundred Hero Tales,” a collection of classic stories, 
some by the editor, Francis Storr, the rest from 
Hawthorne, Kingsley, and others (Holt). 

Mr. and Mrs. William Platt’s “Stories of the 
Scottish Border’ (Crowell) contains numerous 
historic legends in a single volume; while Captain 
Charles Young tells of a single hero in ‘Harald, 
First of the Vikings,” illustrated by Gertrude 
Demain Hammond, R.I. (Crowell), and “A 
Chevalier of Old France,’”’ by John Harrington 
Cox (Little, Brown), contains, for the most part, 
the tale of Roland, but introduces Charlemagne 
as well. Other Twice-Told Tales are: ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,” edited by Clif- , 3 
ton Johnson (Baker & ge Sy $s 
Taylor), and ‘‘ The 
Story of the Crusades,” 
by E. M. Wilmot-Bux- 
ton, with sixteen illus- 
trations by M. Mere- 
dith Williams (Crowell). 

Foremost among the 
reprints is “Stories from 
Hans Andersen,”’ with 
superb illustrations in 
tints by Edmund Dulac, 
a worthy disciple of 
Rackham (Doran). - 

Another gem of the 
fairy-tale reprints is 
‘*Perrault’s Fairy 
Tales,’”’ newly trans- 
lated by S. R. Littlewood (Estes). It is a beauti- 
ful piece of typography, from the De La More 
Press, London, light and easy to hold in the hand, 
with most delicate illustrations in color by Honor 
C, Appleton. 

When we turn toa reprint that Frederick Warne 
& Co, have issued this year of ‘‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” with illustrations by Kate Greenaway 
(that has been out of print for twenty years), we 
see immediately what it is that makes certain illus- 
trations of permanent value. Kate Greenaway’s 
drawings have taste and decorative instinct behind 
them. There is nothing about the pictures that 
makes them out of date. They are as fresh to-day 
as they were two decades ago. There is a grace in 
every line, a rhythm in every composition. 

Some superb “New Edition” books that will 
never lose their value, because they are true litera- 
ture, are: 

“The Shadowless -Man,’’ by Adelbert Von 
Chamisso, translated by Sir John Bowring and il- 
lustrated by Gordon Browne (Warne); ‘‘Tom 


From ‘‘ The Five Senses” 


Brown’s School Days,” 
by Thomas Hughes, 
with illustrations made 
at Rugby School by 
Louis Rhead (Harpers); 
“At the Back of the 
North Wind,’’ by 
George Macdonald, 
with illustrations in 
color, and black and 
white (Caldwell). 

The perennial favor- 
ite ‘‘Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy”’ appears ina new 
edition with pictures in 
color by its original il- 
lustrator, Reginald 
Birch (Scribners). 

And ‘‘Alice in Won- 
derland,”’ with new il- 








‘*Perrault’s Fairy 


Tales” 


From 


lustrations, some in color, by George Soper, comes 
from the Baker & Taylor Co., while Duffield have 
issued a new edition of Edward Lear’s ‘‘ Nonsense 
Book,” with an introduction by Lord Cromer, 
containing pictures and text not hitherto published. 


FAIRY TALES 


In “The One-Footed Fairy and Other Stories,” 
by Alice Brown (Houghton, Mifflin), there are 
a few clever conceits that will amuse the little 
ones. 

L. Frank Baum, author of ‘‘The Wizard of Oz,”’ 
writes this year of ‘‘The Sea Fairies’”’ (Reilly & 
Britton). The illustrations are by John R. Neill. 

Another extravaganza book of English origin 
is ‘‘The Witch’s Kitchen,” by Gerald Young 
(Crowell). The author writes, with an extremely 
easy style, of two children, who, @ /a Peter Pan, sail 
out of the window on broomsticks, but the episodes 
that follow are not particularly original. The 
illustrations are by Willy Pogany, one of the clever- 
est of European illustrators, but we do not think in 
this case that he has done his best. 

The Crowell Company deserve much credit for 
publishing ‘‘The Unmannerly Tiger and Other 
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Korean Tales,’’ by such 
an authority on things 
Eastern as William 
Elliot Griffis. 

Anna Alice Chapin has 
made an _ enchanting 
fairy tale of Humper- 
dink’s opera, “‘ Kénigs- 
kinder” (The Royal 
Children) (Harper’s). 


ANIMAL BOOKS 


It is pleasant to note 
that many of the animal 
books are from the pens 


From “ At the Back of of naturalists who are 


the North Wind” 
““\ Book of 


trations from over two 
by the author, Douglas 
English (Fellow and 
Medalist of the Royal 
Photographic Society), 
that have actual scien- 
tific value; it makes a 
splendid present for the 
young. 

A large number of 
short tales are crowded 
into “Little Animal 
Stories,’’ .compiled by 
Frances Weld Danie!son 
(Pilgrim Press). 

“Mother West Wind’s 
Children,” by Thornton 
W. Burgess (Little, & 
Brown), is perhaps a 
fairy tale rather than a 
““Nature book.” 

‘Bird Stories from Burroughs,” sketches of bird 
life taken from the works of John Burroughs(Hough- 
ton, Mifflin), contains excellent illustrations in color 
and black and white, by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
The authority of the author is unimpeachable. 


authorities in their field. 
Nimble Beasts” 
hundred 


(ie oe a 


(Estes) has illus- 
photographs 
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“Sioa Design of ‘“ ‘ Patty’ s 
Motor Car’ 


HOME AND SCHOOL STORIES 


Some of our adult readers will remember Mrs. 
Whitney’s “ William Henry Letters,” that appeared 
in “Our Young Folks” over a quarter of a century 
ago, the illustrations by ‘‘ William Henry” himself. 
The humor of them was so fine that we can hardly 
expect their equal, but. Charlotte Curtis Smith, in 
writing “‘Bob Knight’s Diary on a Farm” (Dut- 
ton), and having it illustrated by sketches from 
“Bob”’—of the same naive graffiti-like crudeness 
as ‘‘William Henry’s’’ drawings—has produced a 
refreshing book that has a great deal in it about the 


From ‘‘Tom Brown's School Days” 


From “ The Sea Fairies" 
and crops, and 


country, about snakes, and bugs, 
youthful read- 


animals, that will not only amuse 
ers, but should instil in them 
a genuine liking for things 
rural. 

Miss Nina Rhoades’ “ Vic- 
torine’s Book’’ (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard) makes 
wholesome reading for young 
folks from ten to fifteen 
years of age. 

“The Admiral’s Little Secretary,”’ by Eliza- 
beth Lincoln Gould (Penn), tells of Nancy's life 
in the city. Last vear 
it was ‘‘Glenloch Girls 
Abroad”; this year 
“The Glenloch Girls’ 
Club,” by Grace M. 
Remick (Penn), tells a 
good story of the doings 
of the club in its home 
town. ‘‘ Honey Sweet,” 
by Edna H. L. Turnip 
(Macmillan), is for very 
young children. 

As usual, a number 
of books tell of life at 
school in a manner 
more or less familiar to 
the reader of juveniles, 
but even in these 
somewhat tame stories 
the writers frequently 
draw the picture with 
a sureness of touch that 
would not have shamed Dickens or Thackeray. 
For example, in ‘A Sophomore Co-Ed,” by Alice 
Louise Lee (Penn), the interview that Winifred 
Lowe has with the editor, Mr. Dansbury, is crisp 
and dramatic in_ its 
reporting. 

Other well-written 
stories for girls are: 

; Patty's Motor 
Car’’ (Dodd, Mead), 
written in Carolyn 
Wells’ sparkling style. 

“Just Patty,’ by 
Jean Webster (Cen- 
tury), is sure to be a 
prime favorite, as will 
be ‘‘The Missing 
Pearls,’ by Emilie Ben- 
son Knipe and Alden 
Arthur Knipe (Har- 
per’s). 

In ‘‘A Little Princess 
of the Patio,’”’ by Aileen 


Gucetss 
‘Bob Knight’ s 
Diary”’ 


From ‘ 


The Unmannerly 
Tiger ”’ 


From ‘ 





From “ Bird Stories from 
Burroughs” 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


From ‘A Book of Nimble Beasts’”’ 
Cleveland Higgins (Penn). Jean Kingsley spends 
a winter in Mexico. 

Lack of space prevents our giving full credit to 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s ‘‘ Rolf in the Woods” 
(Doubleday, Page); ‘‘Bob Dashaway, Privateers- 
man,’ by Cyrus Townsend Brady (Dodd, Mead); 
“Clif Stirling, Behind the Line,’ by Gilbert Pat- 
ten. (David McKay); ‘“‘The Oak Street Boys’ 
Club,” by Warren L. Eldred (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard); ‘Young Crusoes of the Sky,” by F. 
Loveli Coombs (Century); ‘‘The Crooked Trail,” 
by Lewis B. Miller (Estes); ‘‘ Boy Scouts in- the 
Maine Woods,” by James Otis (Crowell); ‘‘The 
Likable Chap,” by Henry McHarg Davenport 


(Sturgis & Walton); ‘‘Tom Strong’s Washington 
Scout,” by Alfred Bishop Mason (Holt); ‘‘ Boy 
Scouts’ Patrol,” by Ralph Victor (Chatterton); 
“Tommy’s Money,” by John R. Coryell (Har- 
per’s); ‘‘The Pecks in Camp,” by A. T. Dudley 


(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard); ‘‘The School Team on 
the Diamond,’”’ by John Prescott Earl (Penn); 
‘“‘The Rambler Club Among the Lumber Jacks,” 
by. W. C. Sheppard (Penn); ‘‘The Rambler Club 
on Circle T Ranch,’”’ by W. C. Sheppard. (Penn); 
“Roger Paulding, Apprentice Seaman,” by: Ed- 
ward L. Beach (Penn); ‘‘The Camp on Indian 
Island,” by James Otis (Penn); ‘Old Ben,” by 
James Otis (Harper’s); ‘‘What Happened at Olen- 
berg,” by Clifford Howard (Reilly & Britton); 
“The Believing Years,” by Edmund L. Pearson 
(Macmillan); ‘‘The Moon God’s Secret,’ by 
Arch Webb (Caldwell); ‘“‘The Aeroplane at Silver 
Fox Farm,” by James Otis (Crowell); ‘‘ Yellow 
Star,” by Elaine Goodale Eastman (Little, Brown); 
“Betty Wales Decides,’’ by Margaret Warde 
(Penn); ‘‘Felicia’s Folks,’ by Elizabeth Lincoln 
Gould (Penn); ‘The Six Little Pennycrackers,’’ by 
Sophie Swett (Estes); ‘‘Rosemary for Remem- 
brance,” by Helen Sherman Griffith (Penn); 
“Strawberry Acres,’’ by Grace S. Richmond 
(Doubleday, Page); ‘‘The Treasure Babies,” by 
Maria Thompson Daviess (Bobbs-Merrill); ‘‘ Dor- 
othy’s Trump,” by Evelyn Raymond (Chatterton); 
“Carey of St. Urspla’s,” by Jane Brewster Reid 
(Baker & Taylor); ‘‘ Peggy Stewart,’’ by Gabrielle 
E, Jackson (Macmillan); ‘‘Happy Days at Hill- 
side,” by Emily Hewitt Morse (Dutton); ‘‘ Mar- 
jorie’s Schooldays,” by Alice Turner Curtis (Penn); 
“Four Gordons,” by Edna A. Brown (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard); ‘‘Grandpa’s Little Girls and Miss 
Abitha,” by Alice Turner Curtis (Penn); ‘‘Letty’s 
New Home,” by Helen Sherman Griffith (Penn); 
“A Dear Little Girl’s Summer Holidays,” by Amy 
E. Blanchard (Jacobs); ‘‘Happy Children,” by 
Ella Farman Pratt (Crowell). 


OTHER “JUVENILES” OF THE SEASON 


Live Dolls in Fairyland. By Josephine Scribner 
Gates. Bobbs-Merrill. 

An Hour with the Fairies. 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Runaway Equator. 

The City that Never was Reached. 
Stocking. Pilgrim Press. 


Arranged by Kate 
Archibald Smith. 


By Lilian Bell. Stokes. 
By Jay T. 


The Children’s Shakespeare. Retold by Alice 
Spencer Hoffman. Dutton. 

The Rose and the Ring. 
Crowell. 

The Story of Bayard. 
Dutton. 

Pinocchio, the Story of a Puppet. 
lodi. Dutton. 

The Children of the New Forest. 
Marryat. Holt. 

Stories from the New Testament for Children. 
By Elsa Barker. Duffield. 


By W. M. Thackeray. 
By Christopher Hare. 
By C. Col- 


By Captain 


The American History Story-Book. By Blais- 
dell and Ball. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Story of France. By Mary Macgregor. 
Stokes. 

The Boy’s Story of Zebulon M. Pike. 
by M. G. Humphreys. Scribner’s. 

Marta in Holland. By Etta Blaisdell McDonald 
and Julia Dalrymple. *Little, Brown & Co. 

California the Golden. By Rockwell D. Hunt. 
Silver, Burdett 


Edited 


The Boy’s Life of Edison. By William H. 


Meadowcroft. Harper’s. 

Mother Goose Rhymes. Edited by Clifton 
Johnson. Baker & Taylor. 

A Mother Goose Reader. 
Michens and Louise Robinson. 

The Truth about Old King Cole. 
Warne. 

The Jaunts of Junior. 
Phelan, verses by Lillian B. Hunt. Harper’s. 

InFableland. ByEmmaSerl. Silver, Burdett. 

Go to Sleep. By Stella George Stern Perry. 
Stokes. 

A Toy Party. By J. Bodger. Warne. 

Sylvia’s Travels. By Constance Armfield. Dutton. 


By A. L. Sykes. 


By Charles W. 
Silver, Burdett. 
By C. F. Hill. 


Pictures by Arthur B. 


Tiny Hare and His Friends. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Little Animal Stories. Compiled by Frances 
Weld Danielson. Pilgrim Press. 

Master Frisky’s Heroism. By Clarence Hawkes. 
Jacobs. ; 

Kittens and Cats. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Woodsy Neighbors of Tan and Teckle. 
Charles Lee Bryson. Revell. 


By Eulalie Osgood Grover. 


By 


Mocco, an Indian Boy. By S. M. Barrett. 


Duffield. 
The Indian Book. 
Doran. 


By William John Hopkins. 








